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BoMtkem Distrtct qf ICew- York, h. 

BB IT REMRMOBRBD. That on the ^\ day of Auirifsr, A. D. iStJ» in the 
L. S. 54th year of the Indcpeudenctf of the United 0tjiti># of Ainnrica. Samuel Kirii- 
ham, of the said District, hath depnsitiMl in this ofKce the title nf a Bo«)k. the 
right whereof he claims as author, in tlie words following, to wit: 

** English Grammar in familiar lectures, accompanied by a Compendium, embnidi^ 
a new systemutick order of Parsing, :r new syfitem of P«iuctuatiun, exercises in fol^e 
Syntax, and a System of PbUosophicul Grnnioiar in notes: to which are rfdded an 
Appendix, and a Key to the Exerases: desiiroed for the use of Schools and Private 
Learnero. By Samuel Kirkham. Eleventh E«iiiiou, enlarged and improved." Id con* 
formity to the act of congress of the United Stales, entitled " an act for the encour* 
Hgement of learning, by secnring t^ eopie>} of maps, charts, and books, to the authors 
and proprietom of such copies, during the time therein mentionod*** And also to an 
act entitled "an act supplementary to an net entitled an act for t<he encouragenien* 
of learning, by securing the copies of m;ips, charts, and books, to the authors and pro* 
^rietors of such copi&s, during the tim<*8therf>iii tnetitinired, and extending the benefiti 
thereof to the artg of deeiifniiig, eagraviug, and etching histtTrical and other prints.*' 

FRED. J. BETT8. 
Clerk of the Southern District of JV«e- To.*. 



AN ESSAY ON ELOCUTION, 

DESIGNED rOR TITE USE OT SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE LEABNERt, 

Bt SAMUEL KIRKHAM. 

This work is published b}r Robinson, Pratt, & Co. No. 2.W, Pearl- 
Street, New- York — and will soon be sold by most of the Bool^ellers in 
the Union. 

This Work is maiuly designed as a Readtnu-Book for Scliools. In the &t%% part of 
It, the principles of reading are developed and explained in a scientiftck and procftcoil 
manner, and so familiarly illustrated in their application to practical examples as to 
enaMe even the juvenile mind very readily to comprehend their nature and character, 
their design and use, and thus to acquire that hiiih degree of excellence, both iit rea<l 
uig and speaking, which all desire, but to which few attain. 

The last part of the work, contains Selections from the greatest masterpieces of 
rhetorical and poetical composition, both ancient and modern. Many of these 8cl«>c^ 
tions are taken fVora the most elegant and classical American authors — writers who^e 
noble productions have already shed aa unfading lustre, and stamiied immortality, 
upon the literature of otir country.— Tn the select part of the work, rhetorical ma^/u 
are also employed to point out the application of the principles laid down in the first 
part.— The very favourable reception of the work by the ptiblick, and it* astonishingly 
rapid introduction into schools, since its first publication in lb.33, excitcti in the aiitbor, 
the most sanguine hopes in regard to its future success. 

NOTICES. 
After a careful perusal of this work, we are decidedly of opinion, that it is the onl} 
.uecessful attempt of the kind. The rules are copious, and Ihe author's explanationi 
and illustrations are happily adapted to the comprehension of leamerg. No school ahnulij 
be without this book, and it ought to find a place in the library of every gen tlcinai^ 
who values the attainment of a just and forcible elociition.— Ktto^r^ Met. Jiprit, 1834J 

Mr. Kirkham has given rules for Inflictions and emphasis, and has followed th6ni by 
illustrative 'examples, and tliese by remarks U|)on the inflection which ho has adoptedj 
and the reasons for his preference of one inflection to another— a most admirable pYan 
for such a work. Copious examples occur in which all the various Inflections and thd 
shades of emphasis are distinguished with great accuracy and clearness. The cnte* 
ehetical appendages of each chapter, give the work new value in a school, and tlu 
•electioKB made lor the exercise of Bcbolars, evince good taste tinA Judgment. 

U. & Oazelte, Philadclphiai Sept, 17, 1834. 

The Essay now before us, needs not depend on any former work of its author f»r ■ 
borrowed reputation : It has Intrlnsick merits of its own. It lays down priQcipIet 
dearly and concisely. It presents ttie reader with many new and Judicious selections, 
both in prose and poetry ; and altogether evinces great industry, combined with taste 
and ingenuity.—CouWer of Upper Canada, York, Oct. 12, 1833. 

Of the talent and judgment of Mr. Kirkham, we have already had oceasioB to apeak 
in terms of honest praise. His work on Gloetrtion raisey him still higher in our e«ti> 
mation.— The hook would be of great utility in schools— such a one as has long beea 
wanted ; and we are glad to see it forthcoming.— ^oftimore Fieiter, July, 1833. 

Ever^ facility for teaching Eiocotion, wbieb I have so often needed, but never before 
found, 18 exactly famished in this work v-^rinciples are clearlv and ooncisely laid 
dowii, and are very kappify adapted to the eomprehension of the (earner. Thoroughli 
eonvinccd of its utility, I shall iosa no Hmo In introdacing it Into my school. 

Bkriy^ri, Conn. Jiug, 90, 1834. NATHANIEL WEBB. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It M Wf41 known ttot the reeommencUtions wh|ch generally toeompany new booki, 
iiave very little weight with the pubiick. This is as it should be, ibr that work Whick 
fists more on its written testimonials, than on its intrinsick merits, for support, as- 
serts no claims to permanent patronage. But recommendations which analyze tlw 
merit* of a work, and which, by exhibning its prominent features in a striking ligbut, 
are catealated to carry conviction to the reader that the system recommended, is 
meritortoasy the author is proud to have it in his power to present in this volume 
Tfae fbllowina are some of the numerous testimonials which he has received, and foi 
which he tenders his grateful aeknewledgraents to those literary gentlemen to whoso 
liberality and politeness he is indebted for them, ^ore than »%x hundred others 
preaented to the author, (many of which are equally flattering with thesei) are ex* 
eluded firom this volume for want of apace to ias^t them. 



The following notice of this wmrk is extracted from the " Western Review." This 
Journal is ably conducted by the Rev. Timothy Flint, author of ** Francis Berrian," 
** Hilary and Geograi^y of the Miss. Valley," and many other popular and valuable 
works. 

We had not, at that time, seen Mr. Kirkbam^s " Grammar in familiar Lectures;' 
but have since given it a cursory perusal. If we comprehend the author's design, 
It ifl not so much to introduce new princiirfes, as to render more easy and intelligible 
those which have been long established, and to furnish additional facilities to an ac- 
curate and tliorough knowledge of our language. In this we think he has been suc- 
cesssful. 

It is to be expected that a modest, unassuming writer, on presenting himself be- 
fore the pubiick tribunal as an author, will, aa far as consistent with lus plan, avail 
hiouelf of the authority of such as have written well on the subject before him. Mr* 
Kirfcbam has accordingly followed Mr. Murray in the old beaten track of English 
writers on grammar, in the general principles of the science ; endeavouring, at the 
same time, to avoid whatever appeared to be erroneous or absurd in the writings of 
that author, and adopting aa entirely new arrangement. The most useful matter 
contained in the treatise of Mr. Murray, is embra<^ in this; but in the definitiona 
and rules, it is simplified, and rendered much more intelligible. Though our author 
follows Mr. Murray, in the general princifi4es of his work, he has, in numerous in- 
atancea* differed from him, pursuing a course that appears to be his own, and intro> 
ducing s(Mne valuable improvements. 

Among these may be mentioned some additionnl rules and explanatory notes in 
syntax, the arrangement of the parts of speech, the mode of explaining them, man- 
ner Of parsing, ihanner of explaining some of the pronouns, and the nse of a synop- 
ais which presents the essentials of the science at one view, and is well calculated to 
aflbrd assistance to learners. 

In his arrangement of the parts of speech, Mr. Kirkbam seems to have endeavour- 
ed to follow tke order of nature ; and we are not able to see lu>w he coald have done 
better. The noun and verb, as being the most important parts of speech, are first 
ex|riained, and afterwards those which are considered in a secondary and subordi- 
nate character. By following this order, he has avoided the absurdity soi common 
among authors, of defining the minor parts befbre their principals, of which they 
were designed to be the appendages, and has rationally prepared the way for condact- 
mg the learner by easy advances to a correct view of the science. 

In his illustrations of the various subjects contained in his work, onr author ap- 
pears to have aimed, not at a flowery style, nor at the appearance of being learned, 
out at being understood. The clearness and perspicuity of his remarks, and their 
application to familiar objects, are well calculated to arrest the attention, and aid the 
understanding, of the pupil, and thereby to lessen the labour of the instructor. The 
principles of the science are simjpUfied, and rendered so perfectly easy of eomprekensiont 
we should think no ordinary mind, having such help, could find thera oiflicult. It is in 
this particular that the work appears to possess its chief merit, and on this account it 
cannot foil of being preferred to many others. 

It gives us pleasure to remark, in reference to the success of the amiable and modest 
author whose work is before us, that we quote from the fifth edition. 
Gindnnati, Aug. S4, 18S7. 

7*lie following is fVom the pen of a gentleman of the Bar, formerly a distinguished, 
Classical teacher. [Extract from the <* National Crisis.'"] 

As a friend to li^rature, and especially to genuine merit, it is with peculiar plea- 
•are I allade to a notice in a late paper of this city, in which Mr. S. Klrkham pro- 
IKMCfl to deliver a course of Lecturea on English Grammar. To sucb aa £i»el inter- 
eated in acquiring a general and practical knowledge of this useAil MIenee, aa 
opportunity is now presented, which O'lght not to be neglected. Buteg i|iy*Uf 



^ R£COMMEin)AT10NS. 

fl 

witnefKd, in Mveral inaunoat, wltbia tlw last tea jnontki, the practical resalu of 
Mr. Kirkham>i plan, 1 am enabled lo give a decisive opinion of ita merits. Tb» 
^atensiye knowledge acquired in one courio b> liia cKiss io Pltteburgti, and tlMs great 
proficiency evinced by his classes elsewhere, are a demonstratioN of tho atHity fta4 
■aperiority of hia metSmd of teoeliing, and a higher eacomhim on Mm than I am «blf 
to bestow. 

The principles on which Mr. Kirkham^ ** New eystem of Grammur^ is predicated, 
are ioaieiously compiled, and happily and briedy expressed ; but the great merit of his 
work consists in the lucid illilftrations accompanying the principtes, and the simple 
and gradual manner in wliich it conducte the learner alon^ from step to atni throagh 
the successive stages of the science. The explanatioos bleitded with the theory, are 
addressed to the understanding of the pupil in a manner so familiar, that they canael 
Jiiil to excite in him a deep interest; and wluitever system ifc calculatf>d to hrinf iaio 
requisition the mental powers, must, 1 conceive, be productive of good remits. In my 
humble ojnnion, the system of teaching introduced into this work, will enable a dili- 

5^ent pupil to acquire without any other aid, a practical knowledge of grammar, H^ 
e$$ than ons-fourth part of the time usually devoted. 

My views of Mr. Kirkham's system are thus ^blickly given, with the greater plea* 
vnre, on account of the literary empiricisms which have been so extensively {vactise^ 
in many parts of the western country. 
Ciacinnati, April 26, 1886. 

From Mr. Blood, Principal of the Chambersburgh Academy* Fa. 

Mr* Kirkham,->It is now almost twenty years since I became a teacher of youth, 
»nd, during this period, I have not only consulted all, but have vsed many, of the 
difl'erent systems of English grammar that have fallen in my way; and, a^, I do 
assure you, witliout the least Wish to flatter, that yours faf exceed* any I have yet 
seen ' 

Your arrangement and aystematick order of parsing are moM «xeelleiit; and expe- 
rience has convinced me, (having used it, and it only, for the last twelve or tldrteea 
months,) that a scholar wtU learn more of the nature and principlea of our' language 
in one quarter, from your system, than in a vjhole yecr from any other I had previously 
used. 1 do, therefore, inost cheerfully and earnestly recommend it to the pitbliok at 
large, and especially to those who, anxious to acquire a knowledge of our laaguageb 
are destitute of tlie advantages of an instnicter. 

Yours, very respectfUUy, 

SAMUEL BLOOD. 

Chambersburgh Academy, Feb. 12, 1825* 

Prom Mr. N. R, Smith, editor of a valuable literary Joarnal, atyled ** The fifespems.** 

Mr. Kirkham, 

Sir, I have examined your Lectures on English Grammar with that degree of mi* 
DUteness which enables me ta^ield my unqualified approbation of the work as « 
grammatical system. The engaging manner in which you have explained the ele* 
roentsof grammar, and aceommodated them to the capacities of youth, is an ample 
Illustration of the utility of your plan. In addition to this, the critical attention yos 
have paid to an analifticai deoehpment of grammatical principles, while it in calculated 
to encourage the perseverance of young students in the march of improvement, is 
sufficient, also, to employ the researches of the literary connoisseur. I trust that your 
valuable compilation will be speedily introduced into schools and academies^ 

With respect, yours, 

N. R. SMITH, A. M. 

Pittsburgh, March 22, 1825. 

From Mr. Jangmann, Principal of the Frederick Lutheran Academy :—Eztract. 

Having carefully examined Mr. S. Kirkham*s new system of " Eni^Iish Grammar in 
familiar Lectures,*' 1 am satisfied that the pre-eraineut advantages it possesses over 
our common systenos, will soon convince the publick, that it is not one of those feeble 
efforts of quackery which have so often obtruded upon our notice. Its decided sup^ 
riorily over all otfiir systems, consists in its adapting the subject-matter to the capacity 
of the young learner, and the happy mode adopted of communicating it to his mind in 
a manner so clear and simple, that he can easily comprehend the nature and the ap- 
plication of every principle that comes before him. 

In short, all the intricacies of the science are elucidated ae dearly, I am confident, 
that even a private learner, of common docility, can, by pemsing this system atten- 
Itively, acquire a better practical knowledge of this important branch of literature in 
««. ««*.. U,« i. 0«[iD«i.y ofctianl >n .« ,«r. ^^^^ ^ jrNGMANN. 

Frad«tiek, Md. Sep. 17, 1SSX 



HECOMMENPAlao^*S• 6 

Extrtct: (inm Do Witt Clinton, late Gor. of New York. 

I coMider the Compendiam of Engiitti Graounar, by Samuel Kirldiam, • work 
i ewnr i Bf eacowragemeirf, and well calculated to facilitate tbe acquisition of this uaoRU 
Mience. D£ WITT CLINTON. 

Albany^ Sept. 25, 1834. 

New-York, July 29, 1829. , 
8. Kirkham, Eaq.— I have examined yonr Grammar Mrith attention, and with a par« 
ticular ?iew to benefit Cae Institution under my charge. T am Ailly satisfied, that it to 
the h$tt fbrm in which Murray *8 principles have Men ^iven to the publiek. The 
leeiores are ample, and given in so familiar and easy language, as to be readily undeiw 
stood, even by a tyro in grammar. 

1 feid it due to you to say, that I commenced tbe examination of your Wor^, under 
m atrtmg prejniie^ ufointt tt, in consequence of the numerous '* improved systems" 
with which the publick has been inundated, of late, most of which are by Do means 
iropirovementi ou Murray, but the productions of individuals whom a *'UtU$ gram 
ffMr has rendered grammatically iusane." My convictions^ therefore, are tiM resott 
«f,«ii«<9tJ/a£ion» 
I wish yoo, SHf, luccess in yoqr publicaticm. 

Respectfully, EBER WHEATON, 

Pr. of Mechanick's Society Bchool. . 

WHh tbe opinion of Mr. Wheaton reipecUag Mr. Kirkbam's English Grammar, we 
heartily concur. NATHAN STARK, Pr. Acad. 

(Rev.) JOHN JOHNSTON, 
Newbnrgh. Au;. i. 1839. (Rev.) WM. S. UEYER. 

From the Rev. C. P. Mcllvaine, and others. 

So for as I have examined the plan of grammatical instruction by Samuel IQrkham, 
I am well satisfied that it nuett tk$ wants of elementary ichools in this branch, and 
deaerves to be patronized. CHARLES P. McILVAINE. 

Brooklyn, July 9, 1829. 

We fully concur in the above. ANI&EW HAGEMAN, 

E. M. JOHNSON. 

IXTKACT. 

From tbe partial examination which I have given Mr. S. ]Cirkbam*8 EngKsh Gram> 
aiar, I do not hesitate to recommend it to the publick as the heu oftht elati /Aaos §09r 
•sex, and as filling up an important and almost imposvable chasm in worlcs on gram- 
matical science. D. L. CARROLL. 

Brooklyn, !» L June 29, 1829. 

We folly coneur in the foregoing recommendatien. B. B. HALLOCK, 

E. KINGSLBY, 
* 4 T.S.MAYBON. - 

From A. W. Dodge, Esq. 

New-York« July 15. 1839. 

The experience of every one at all acquainted with the business of instruction, 
must have taught him that the study of grammar, important as it is to every claea 
of learners, is almost invariably a dry and uninteresting study to young beginners, 
and for the very obvious reason, that the systems in general use in the schools, are 
far beyond the comprehension of youth, and ill adapted to their years. Hence it is, 
that their lessons in this department of learning, are considered as tasks* and if com- 
mitted at all, committed to the memory, loitAout enlightening their vnderstandings 
BO that many a pupil who has been through the English grammar, is totally unae- 
quainted witji tbe nature even of the simplest parts of speech. 

Tbe work of Mr. Kirkham on grammar, is well calculated to remedy these evils, 
and rapply a deficiency which has been so long and so seriously felt in the imperfect 
edaemlioii of youth in the elementary knowledge of their own language. By a 
vin^de, fomiliar, and lucid method of trttting tbe subject, he has rendenred what was 
before irksome and unprofitable, pleasing and instructive. In one word, the grammar 
of Mr^ Kirkham fornishes a clew by which the youthfol mind is guided through the 
intricate labvrinth of verbs, nouns, and pronouns ; and the path which has been here- 
lofore ao difficult and uninviting, as to dampen the ardour of youth, and waste their 
energies in fhiitless attempts to surmount its obstacles, is cleared of these obstrue- 
tiona by tkin pioneer to the youthful mind, and planted, at every turn, with firiendhr 
gmide-iearde tedtrea them «;• the right road. The slightest perusal of the work 
aUnded to. will convince even the most skeptical of the truth of these remarks, uid 
aailify every one who is not wedded by pr^udice to old rules and forms, that U will 
Bcet tlie wants of the community. ALLEN W. DOm K> 



O REC0MHIin>AT101ft 

PMItdel|Ma» Aug. 10, 18M. 

^tSbi Ibf teverftl fwn been enfaged In lecturiof oa tiie fcienoe of fnHnmar 
•nd, donng tbii period, having tkorwghly Uaud the merite of Mri & KiriibMn*! 
•jntem of ** EngtUta Grammar in Familiar Lectures'* by using it as a text-book ibr 
my elassei, I talce pleasure in giving thb testimonial of my cordial approbation of 
tm work. Mr. Rirkham has attempted to improve upon this branch of oeieuce 
chiefly by unftrtding and explaining the principles of grammar in a manner so (Aea 
and simple, as to udavt tham eonmletely to tht ttndorstaniing of the yonng learner 
and by adopting a new arrangemotat, which enables the pupil to commit the |»rinci 
plet biy a iimuUaneous application of tnem to practical examples. The publick amy 
treat assured, that he has been successful in his attempt in a pre-emineni degree, I 
make this assertion under a full conviction that it will be corrnbi«rated by every 
candid Judge of the sdence wlio becomes aaiuainted with the practical advantage of 
this manual. 

The exj^icit brevity and accuracy of the mYes and definitions, the novel, the 
gtriking, the lucid, and critical illustrations accompanying them, the peculiar and 
advantageous arrangement of the various parts of the subject, the facilities proffatei 
by the "systematick mode of parsing" adopted, the convenient and Judicious intro- 
duction and adaptation of the exercises introduced, and the deep researches And 
critical investigations displayed in tlie *' Philosopliical Notes," render this system 
of grammar ao deddodtif ouporiour to ail oUUpo oxtamt, that, to receive general patron- 
age, it needs but to be known. 

My knowledge of this system fhmi escperlence In teaching it, and witnessing its 
c(R)Ctain th« hands of private learners, warrants me in saying, that a learner wttl, 
by studjring this book foun months vrithout a teacher^ obtain a more clear conception 
of the nature and prdper construction of words and phrases, than is ordinari^ ob- 
tained in common schools and academies, in j7ve timufour months. 

It is hifhly gtatifyin^ to know, that wherever this system has been circulated, it ia 
very rapidly supplanting those works of dulness which have so long paralysed the 
cnercies of the youth of our country. 

I think the specimens of verbal criticism, additional corrections in orthography and 
orthoepv,the leading principles of rhetorick.and the improvements in the iltuatratlons 
aenerally, which Mr.JC. is about introducing into his blkvbkth edition, will render 
It quite an iiimrovnumt on the former editions </ his toork, 

H. WINCHESTER. 

From tba Rev* 8. Center, Fr. of a Classical Academy. 

I have exandned the last edition of Kirkham's Grammar with peculiar sntisf^- 
Hon. The improvements which appear in it, do, in my estimation, give it a decided 
preference to any other system now in use. To [umit out the peculiar qualities 
which secure to it claims of which no other system can boast, would be, if inquired, 
perfectly easy. At present it is sufficient to remark, that it imbodies all that is ea- 
■entially excellent and nsefUl in other systems; whilst it is en^rely free from that 
tediousness of method and prolixity of definition which so much perplex and embar- 
rass the learner. 

The peculiar excellence of Mr. Kirkham's grammar is, tAe simplicity of its mttkod^ 
and the plainness nf its illustrations. Being conducted by fbmiliar lectures, the 
teacher and pupil are necessarily brought into agreeable contact by each lesson. 
Both are improved by the same task, without the slichtest suspicion, on the part of 
the pupil, that there is any thing hard, difficult, or obscure in the subject: a convic 
tion, this, which must inevitably precede all eflTorts, or no proficiency will be made. Iq 
a vroid, the treatise I am recommending, is a practteal one; and fur that reason, if 
Ihere were no others to be urged, it ought to be IntrodMced into all our schools and 
academies^ From actual experiment I can attest to the practicability of the plan 
whicn the author has adopted. Of thia (net any one may be convinced who will take 
tl^e pains to make the experiment. SAMUEL CENTER. 

Albany, July 10, 1839 

From a aoannnnieation addressed to 0, Klrkbam by the Rev. J. StoektOB, tntbor of 
the ** Weatern Calculator** and « Weaiem 8peUing-Book«** 

Dear Sir,— I am mnch pleased with both the plan and szee«f«0ii of yonr *< Bni^iik 
Grammar in Familiar Lectures.** In giving a systematiek mode tf parting, cal* 
culated alike to exercise the nnderstaniing and memory of the pupil, and also fres 
the teacher from the drudgery of continued interrogation, von have made your 
grammar what everv elementary achool-book ought to be.-r-^Min, systemaiUK and 
#BM to be understood. 

tliis, with the eopiooa deflaitlona in every part of the work, and other im)aftv» 
pMBto 80 Jttdicionaly introduced, gives it a deeided euperiori^ ov er the iinperfleet gkianh 

»r of Murray, now so generally used. JOSEPH STOCKTOIf , A. If. 

AltegbtnyTowi), (near PUtsbqrgh,) Mgfeh IS. 1SSK. 



ADVtRTISEMJENT 

TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 

The aatbor is free to acknowledge, that since this treatise first yentiired 
fat the %?ave of publiek opinion, the gales of patronage which have wafted 
It along, have been kn more fovourable tbata he had reason to anticipate.' 
H^ any one, on its first appearance, predicted, that the demand for it would 
call ibrth ivfin/y'iwo thousand copies daring the past year, the author would 
have considered the prediction extravogam and chimerical. In ^titude, 
therefore, to that pubiick which has smiled so propitiously on his humble 
tffi)rts to advance the cause of learning, he has endeavoured, by unremitting 
ttHention to the improvement of his work, to render it as useful and as 
cmexceptionable as nis time and talents would permit. 

It is Dclieved that the ienlh and dermdh editions have been greatly mi- 
ptoved ; but the author is apprehensive that his worK is not yet as accurate 
Mtd as much sin^lified as it may be. If, however, the disadvantages of 
lingering under a broken constitution, and of being able to devote to this 
subject only a small portion of his time, snatched from the active pursuits ot 
a business life, {active as Ikr t^ his imperiect health permits him to be,) are 
ai(y apo^^ for its defects, he hopes that the candid will set down the 
apology to his credit. This personal allusion is hazarded with the additional 
liope, that It will wa^ off some of the arrows of criticism which may be 
Aimed at him, and render less pointed and poisonous tliose that may fall upon 
nim. Not that he w^ould beg a truce with the gentlemen criticks md re- 
viewers. Any compromise with them would betray a want of self-confidence 
and moral courage wluch he would, by^ no means, be willing to avow. It 
would, moreover, be prejudicial to his interest, for he is determined, if his 
life be preserved, to avail himself of the advantages of any judicious and 
cand^ criticisms on his production, that inay appear, and, some few yeairs 
(lence, revise his work, and present to the pubiick another and a bettet 
edition. 

The, iraprovements in the tenUi edition, consisted mainly in the addi^n 
of many important principles ; in rendering the illustrations more critical, 
extensive, accurate, and lucid ; in connecting more closely with the genius 
and phik^ophy of our language, the general principles adopted; and in 
addii^ a brief' view of philosophical grammar inter^rsed in notes. The 
tutromiction into the eleventh edition, of many verbal criticisms, of 
•dditional corrections in orthography and orthoepy, of the leading principles 
of rhetcoick, and of ^neral a&ibons and improvements in various parts of 
the work, render this edition^ it is believed, far preferable to ai^ of th» 
former editions of the work. 

Perhaps some will regard the philosophical notes as a useless exhibifioB 
of pedantry. If so, the author^s only apolo^ is, that some investlgatioiii 
of this nature seemed to be called for by a portion of the community whose 
minds, of late, Appear to be under the influence of a kind of phUosopkiaU 
poRUi; and to such thesei notes are respectfidly submitted tor just what 
iki^ may deem their real value.« The aumor's own opinion on uus point, 
is^tiiat they proffer no material advantages to common learners ; but thi^ 
'*^ may mrofitably engage the attention of the curious^ and peihaps impfi^ 
(sree of interest to tne literary connoisseur. 
fsw-Tork, August 22, 1829. 
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PREFACE. 



There appetn to be something assum'mg in the act of writioff, and 
thrusting into pubKck notice, a new work on a subject which has auready 
employed many able pens; for who would presume to do this, unless be 
beheved his production to be, in some respects, n^ierioar to every one. of 
the kind which had preceded it ? Hence, m presenting to the puluick this 
system of Endish Grammar, the author is aware &at an apology' will be 
looked for, and that the arguments on which that apology is grounded, must 
tnevitabiy und^-go a rigid scrutiny. Apprehensive, however, that no ex- 
l^aoatory edbrt, on his part, would shield nim fhmi the imputation of arro- 

rice by such as are blinded by s^-interest, <yr by those who are wedded 
the doctrines and opinions of his predecessors, with M«m he will liot 
attempt a compromise, oeing, in a ^reat measure, Indiffetcnt either to their 
praise or their censure. But with Ine candid, he is willing to negotiate an 
amicable tr^ty, knowing that they are always ready to enter into it on 
tKmeurable terms. In this negotiation he asks nothing more than merely 
to xest the merits of his woiic on its practical utility, odieving that, if it 
fnrove unoommoaiy successful in facilitatih^ the progress of youth in ihe 
march of mental improvement, ikat will be its best apology^ 

When we bring into consideration the numerous pr^uctlons <^ those 
teamed phitologists who have labonred so lon^, and, as many supBOse, so 
■uccessmUy; in establishing the principles of our language; ana, more 
ewpeeially, when we view me labours of some <^ our mo&m com|nler8, 
wno have di^ayed so mucn ingenuity and acut^ess in attemptmg to 
arrange those principles in such a manner as to form a correct and an easy 
medium pf mental conference ; it does, indeed, appear a Uttle l&e presump- 
tion for a young man to enter upon a 8ul>|ect which has so frequei^y en- 
gaged (he attentioa and talents of men ilistineuished for their erudition. 
T& author ventures forward, however, under uie conviction, that most of 
his predecessoiis are very deficient, at least, in mmmet, if not in matter ; and 
this conviction, he believes,- will be corroborated by a majority of the best 
judges in this community. It is admitted, that many valosiile improve- 
meiKB have been made by some of our late writers, who have endeavoured 
lo simpliQr and render this subject intelligible to the young learner ; but 
they have all overlooked what the author considers a very important object, 
aamely, a syttemaiidc order <^ parsing : and nearly all have neglected to 
develop and explain the principles in such a manner as to enable the learner, 
without great difficulty, to comprehend their nature and use. 

By some this system will, no doubt, be discarded on account of its sim- 
plUniy ; whilst to others its simplicity will prove its principal recommenda- 
aon. Its design is an humble one. It proffers no great advantages to the 
recondite grammarian ; it professes not to instruct the literary connoisseur; 
it presents no attractive graces of style to charm, no daring fiij^hts to astonish, 
no deep researches to gratify him ; but, in the humblest simphcity of diction, 
It attempts to accelerate tlie march of the juvenile mind m its advances in 
the path of science, by dispersing those clouds that so often bewilder it, and 
Removing those obstacles tnat ^nerally retard its progress. In this way it 
endeavours to render interesting and delightful a study which has hitherto 
been considered tedious, dry, aiKl irksome. Its I^adin? object is to adopt a 
correct and an easy method m which pleasure is blendea with the labours of 
the learner, and which is calculated to excite in him a spirit of inquiry thatshali 
call forth into vigorous and useful exercise, every latent energy of^^his mind ; 
and thus enable him soon to become thoroughly acquainted with^e natUM 
of the principles of grammar, and witii their practical utility and application. 

Content to be usei^il, instead of being briUiant, the writer of these pagei 
endeavouied to shun the path of those whose aim appears to have beis.! 
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to dtczle, rather than to instruct. As he has aimed not so much at oiigi- 
naiity as utUity, he has adopted the thoughts of his predecessors whose 
laboura have become publick stock, whenever he could not, i^ his opiuon, 
fomish better and brighter of his own. Aware ttiat there is, in the publick 
mind, a strong preditection for the doctrines contained in Mr. Murray*! 
eranunar, he nas thou^t proper, not merely from motives of policy, out 
nom choice, to select his prinaplea chiefly from that work ; and, moreover 
to adcn>t, as &r as consistent with his own views, the language of tiiat emi 
nent pnilologist In no instance has he varied from him, uidess he conceived 
that, m so doing, some practical advantage would be sained. He hopes, 
therefore, to escape the censure so frequently and so jusSy awarded to those 
unfortunate innovators who have not scrui^ed to alter, mutilate, and torture 
the text of ^at able vmter, merely to gratify an itching propensity to figure 
in the world as authors, and gain an ephemeral popularity ay arrogating to 
themselves the credit due to another. 

The author is not disposed, howev^, to disclaiin all pretensions to origi- 
nidity; for, although his principles are chiefly selected, (and who would 
presume to make new ones?) the manner of aitanring, illustrating, and 
applyinjg them, is principally his own. Let no one, meniore, if he happen 
to find m other works, iaeas and illustrations similar to some containea ic 
the following lectures, too hastily accuse him of plagiarism. It is well 
known that similar investigations and pursuits often elicit corre^TKmdine 
ideas in different minds : uid hence it is not uncommon for tiie same ibouetS 
to be strictiv original with many writers. The author is not here attempting 
to manufacmre a garment to shield him Scorn rebuke, should he unjustly 
claim the property of another ; but he wishes it to be understood, tiiat a long 
course of teaching and investigation, has often produced in his mind ideas 
and areuments on the subject of grammar, exacnv or neady corresponding 
with tnose which he afterwards found, had, unaex similar drcumstimces, 
been produced in the minds of others. He hopes, therefore, to be pardoned 
by the critick, even though he should not be willing to reject a goodr idea 
of 1m own, merely because some one else has, or might have, at some time 
or other, been blessed with the same thought. 

As the plan of this treatise is fiur more comprehensive than those of ordi. 
nary grammars, the writer could not, without making his work unreasonably 
voluminous, treat some topicks as extensively as was desirable. Its desi^ 
is to embrace, not only all the most important principles of the science, but 
also exercises in parsing, false syntax, and puncraation, suflicientiy extensive 
for aQ ordinaty, practical purposes, and a key to the exercises, and, moreover, 
a series of illustrations so full and intelligible, as completely to adapt the princi- 
ples to ike capaciHee of common Uomets, Whether this design has been suc- 
cessiully or unsuccessfblly -executed, is left for the publick to decide. The 
pnend adoption of the work into schools, wherever it has become known, and 
uie ready sale of one hundred and eighty ttmsand copies, are fovourable omens. 

In the selection and arrangement of principles for his work, the author 
has endeavoured to pursue a course between the extremes, of taking blindly 
on trust whatever nas been sanctioned by prejudice and the authority oi 
venerable names, and of that arrogant, innovating spirit, which sets at de- 
fiance all authority, and attempts to overthrow all former systems, and con- 
vince the worid that all true knowledge and science are wrapped up in a 
crude system of vagaries of its own invention. Notwithstanding the author 
is aware that publick prejudice is powerful, and that he who ventures much 
by way of innovation, will be liable to defeat his own purpose by^ falling 
into neglect ; yet he has taken the liberty to think for himself, to investi- 
gate the subject critically and dispassionately, and to adopt such principles 
only as he deemed the least objecUonaUe, and best calculated to effect the 
ol^ject he had in view. But what his system claims as improvements 
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^then, consist not so much in betttring the principles themselves, as in 
the method adopted of communicating a Icnowledge of them to the mind of th€ 
.earner. That the work is defective, tlie author is fully sensible : and lie is 
free to acknowledge, that its defects arise, in part, from his ovra want of 
judgment and skill. But there is another and a more serious cause of 
uiem, namely, the anomalies and imperfectioi^s with which the language 
abounds. Tlus latter ciicumstance is also the cause of the existence of so 
wi4ely different opinions on many important points; and, moreover, the 
reason that the grammatical principles of our language can never be indis- 
putably settled. But principles ougnt not to be rejected because they admit 
of exceptions. — He who is thoroughly acquainted with the gemus and 
•tructure of our language, can duly appreciate the truth of these remarks. 

To conform, in our orthography and orthoepy, to some admitted standard, 
the author deems a consideration pf sufficient importance to justify him in 
introducing into his work an ai^ticle on each of these subjects, in which 
many words that axe often misspelled or mispronounced, are corrfected acconl- 
ing to a work,* w&ich, in his estimation, justly claims a decisive preference, 
in point ofaccuracr/y to any other Dictionary of the English language. 

*^* Should parents object to the Compendium, fearing it will soon be 
destroyed by their children, they are informed that tlie pupil ivili not have 
occasion to use it one-tenth part as much as he will the book which it 
accompanies: and besides, if it be destroyed, he will find all the definitions 
and rules which it contains, recapitulated in the series of Lectures. 

HINTS TO TEACHERS AND PRIVATE LEARNERS. 

As this work proposes a new mode of parsing, and pursues an arrange- 
ment essentially dinerent from that generally adopted, it may not be deemed 
improper for the author to give some directions to those who may be dis- 
posed to use it. Perhaps they who take only a slight view of the order of 
parsing, will not consider it new, but blend it with &ose lonjj since adopted. 
Some writers have, indeed, attempted plans somewhat similar ; but in no 
instance^ have they reduced them to what the author considers a regular 
v/siematick oider. 

The methods which they have generally suggested, require the teacher to 
mteir agate the pupil as he proceeds ; or else he is permitted to parse withou* 

fivin^ any explanations at all. Others hint that the learner ought to apply 
efinitions in a general way, but they lay down no systematick an-angement 
of questions as his ^^lide. The systemaiick order laid down in this work, if 
pursued by the pupil, compels him to apply every definition and every rule 
that appertains to each word he parses, without having a question put to 
him by the teacher ; and, in so doing, he explains every word fully as he 
goej along. This course enables the learner to proceed independently 
and proves, afthe same time, a great relief to the instructer. The conve- 
nience and advantage of this method, are for greater than can be easily 
conceived by one who is unacquainted witn it. The author is, therefore, 
anxious to have the absurd practice, wherever it has been established, of 
causing learners to commit and recite definitions and rules without any 
simultauieoas application of Ibem to practical examples, immediately^ 
abolished. This system obviates tlve necessity of pursuing si^ch a stupid 
comse of drudgery ; for the young beginner who pursues i*, will have, in a 
few weeks, all the most import^t demiitions and rules perfectiy committed^, 
simply by applying them in parsing. 

If this plan lie once adopted, it is confidently believed that every teacher 
who is desirous to consult,' either his own convenience, or the advantage of 
his pupils, will readily pursue it in preference to any former metiiod This 

• The 'vork aMudcd to, is " Walker's Dictionary/* revised and corrected hv Mt 
Ljraian Cobb. 
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belief is founded on the ad?antage9 which the author himself has expe- 
rienced from it in the coarse of several years, devoted to the instmctioo 
of youth and adults. B^ pursuing this sjrstem* he can, with less labour, 
advance a pi^U fiirther in a practical Jmowledge of this abstruse science, 
in two momhs, than he could in one year when he taug^ht in tie ** old way.' 
It is presumed that no instnicter, who once gives this syiitem a lair tiial, 
will doubt the truth of this assertion. 

Perhaps, on a first view of the work, some will disapprove of the trans- 
position of many parts ; but whoever examines it attentively, will find that, 
although the author has not followed the common ** artificial and unnatural 
arrangement adopted hy most of his predecessors," yet he has endeavoured 
to pursue a more judicious one, namely, **&e order of the understandine.** 

The learner should commence, not by committing and reheaningt but by 
reading attentively the first two lectures several times over. He ou^t then 
to parse, according to the systematick order ^ the examples given Tor that 
purpose] m doing which, as previously stated, he has an opportunity of 
committing aU the definitions and rules belonging to the parts of speech 
included in the examples. 

The CoMPSNDiTTM, as it presents to the eye of the learner a condensed 
but comprehensive view of the whole science, may be properly considered 
an ** Ocular Analysis of the English language.*' By referring to it, the 
young student is enabled to apply all his definitions and rules from the very 
commencement of his parsing. To some, this mode of procedure may seeia 
rather tedious ^ but it must appear obvious to every person of discernment, 
that a pupil will leam more by parsing^v€ words cntically, and explaining 
them rally, than he would by parsing fifty words superficially, and without 
understanding their various propei-ties. The teacher who pursues thisi 
plan, is not under the necessi^ of heanng his pupils recite a single lessoiv 
9f definitions committed to memoiy, for he has a fair opportunity of discov* 
ering their knowledge of these as they evince it in parsing. All other direc* 
tions necessary for me learner in school, as well as for the prwate learner y 
will be given in the succeeding pages of tiie work. Should these feeble 
efibrts prove a saving of much time and expense to those youn? persona 
who may be disposed to pursue this science with avidity, bj enabling them 
easily to acquire a criticad knowledge of a branch of education so important 
and desirable, the author's fondest anticipations will he fiilly realised ; but 
should his woik &I1 into the hands of any who are expecting, by the acqui- 
sition, to become grammarians, and yet, have not sufficieni ambition and 
perseverance to make themselves acquainted with its contents, it is hopad. 
that the blame for their nonimprevement will not be thrown upon Aim 
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To those enterprising and inteHrgent gentlemen who may be diiposed to lecture oa 
tbif plan, the author take* the lihertjr to offer a few Blntf by way of eneouracenvent. 

Any JndidouB Instructer of grammar, ff he talce tire trouble to make Aimsefir Aimiliar 
with the contents of the foliowinf pages, will find it an easy matter to porsae thiv 
qrstem. One remark only to the lecturer. Is safficient. Instead of causing Ms papiH 
to acquire a knowledge of the nature and use of the principles by intense application, 
let him communicate it verbally; that ie, let hhn tint take up one part of speech, and. 
In an oral lecture- unfold and explain alT its properties, not only by adopting the ilUis- 
tratioBs given in the book, but atao bv giving others that may ocenr to his mind as \im 
proceeds. After a part of speech has dmu thus elucidated, the class should be interro> 
gated on it, and then taught to pane it, and correct errours in compmiUoa under tlia 
fules that ap^ily to it. In the same manner he may proceed witn the other parte of 
ipeeeh, obaerWug , however, to recapitulate oecosiohally, until the learnen become 
thoroughly acquainted with whatever primiples may have been praaented. If thto 

Can be fUthftilly pursued, rapid progress, on the part of the learner, will be the laevl* 
Ue resttlt;and that teociier who pursues it, cannot (Ml of acquiring diotinetioB, aai 
an enviable popularity in hii profession. 0i KIRICBAML 
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LECTURE I. 
DIVISIONS OP GRAMMAR.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

TO THV TOUlfG I.SARNER. 

YOU are about to enter npoki one of the most useful, and, 
when li^fly pursued, one (^ the most hiteresting studies in the 
wiiole cirde ci science. If, however, you, like many a mis- 
guided youth, are under the impression mat the study of gram- 
mar is dry and iricsome, and a matter of litde consequence, I 
trust I sh&dl succeed in removing from your mind, all such false 
notions and ungrounded prejudices; for I will endeavour to 
convince you, before I close mese lectures, that this is not only 
a pleasing study, but one of real and substantial utility ; a study 
that directly tends to adorn and dignify human nature, and me- 
liorate the condition of mala* Grammar is a leading branch of 
that learning which alone is capable <^ unfolding and maturing 
the mental powers, and of elevating man to his proper rank in 
tb6 scale of intellectual existence ;— of that leammg which lifts 
the soul from earth, and enables it to hold converse with a thou- 
sand worlds. In pursuing any and every other path of science, 
you will discover the truth of these remarks, and feel its force ; 
for you will find, that, as grammar opens the door to every de- 
partment of learning, a knowledge of it is indispensable : and 
should you not aspire at distinction in the republick of letters, 
this knowledge cannot fail of being serviceable to you, eveiT if 
you ore destined to pass through the huml^est vmlks of life. I 
think it is clear, that, in one point of view, grammatical know* 
ledge possesses a decided advantage over every other branch of 
learning. Penmanship, arithmetick, geography, astronomy, 
botany, chymistiy, and so on, are highly useful in their reac- 
tive places; but not one of them is so universally apphcable 
to practical purpa^es, as this. In every situation, under alT cir-^ 
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cumstancen, cm all occasions ; — ^when you speakj read, wntei 
or think, a knowledge of grammar is of essential utility. 

Dodbtless you have heard some pef8(»fl assert, that they 
could detect and correct any errour in language by the ear, and 
^ak and write accurately witliout a knowledge of grammar. 
Now your own observation will soon convince you, that this as* 
sertion is incorrect. A man of refined t^te, may, by pteru^g 
fi;ood authors, and conversing with the learned, acquire that 
knowledge of language which will enable him to avoid those 
glaring errours that onend the ear ; but there are other errours 
equally ctoss, which have not a harsh sound, and, consequent- 
ly, which cannot be detected without a knowledge of the rules 
that are violated. Believe me, therefore, when I say, that with^ 
out the knowledge and application of grammar ndespt is im 
possible for any one to think, speak, read, or write with accuiu- 
cy. From a want Of such knowledge, many often express 
their ideas in a manner so improper and obscure as to renaer it 
impossible for any one to underHmd them ; their languag^^ ire 
quently amounts, not only to bad sense, but »on*sense. Id 
other instances several difierent meanings may be affixed to the 
words they employ ; and what is still worse, is, that not unfre* 
quently Iheir sentences are so constructed, as to convey a meao 
ing quite the reverse of that which they intended. Nothing 
of a secular nature can be more worthy of your attention, theiT, 
than the acquisition of grammatical knowledge^ 

The path which leads to grammatical excellence, is not atS 
the way smooth and flowery, but in it you will find some thorns 
interspersed, and some obstacles to be surmounted ; or, in sixn^ 
pLo. lan^age, you will find, in the pursuit of this science, man^ 
mtricacies which it is rather difficult for the juvenile mind cpni- 
pletely to unraveU I shall, therefore, as J proceed, address you 
m plain language, and endeavour to illustrate every principle in 
a manner so clear and simple, that you will be able, if you excT' 
cise your mindf to understand its nature, and apply it to prac- 
tice as you go along.; for I would rather give you one useful 
idea, than fify high-sounding words, the meaning of which you 
would probably 1»b unable to comprehend. 

Should you ever have any doubts concerning the meaning of 
a word, or the sense of a sentence, you must not be discour- 
aged, but persevere, either by studying my explanations, or by 
asking some person competent to inform you, till you obtain a 
clear c(mception of it, and till all doubts are removed. By care- 
fully exan>ining, and frequently reviewing, the following lectures, 
you will soon be a^le to discern the gramfimatical constructioD 
uf our language, and fix in your mind the principles by which 
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it 18 ^verned. Nothing delights youth so much as a clear 
ancf distinct knowledge of any branch of science which they 
are pursuing; and, on the other hand, I know they are apt to 
on discouraged with any branch of learning which requires 
much time and attention to be understood. It is the evidence 
of a weak mind, however, to be discouraged by the obstacles 
with which the young learner must expect to meet ; and the 
6cst means that you can adopt, in order to enable you to over- 
come the difficulties thalt arise in the incipient stage of your 
studies, is to cultivate the habit of ikinkaig fnethodicaUy and 
roundly on all subjects of importance which> may engage your 
attention. Nothing will be more effectual in enabling you to 
tiiink, as well as to speak and write, anrectly, than the study 
of English grammar, according to the method of pursuing it as 
prescribed in the foQowing pages. This system is designed, and, 
I trust, well calculated, to expand and strengthen the intellec- 
tual &culties, in as much as it involve? a process by which the 
mind is addressed, and a knowledge of grammar communicated 
in an interesting and familiar manner. 

You are aware, my young friend, that you live in an age of 
light and knowledge ; — an age in which science and the arts 
are marching onward with gigantidc strides. You live, too, in a 
land of liberty ; — a land on which the smiles of Heaven beair 
with uncommon refulgence. The trump of the warriour and 
the clangour of arms no longer echo on our mountains or in 
our vaMeys; *'the garments died in blood have passed away;" 
the mighty struggle for independence is over ; and you live to 
enjoy the rich boon of fieeocMn and prosperity which was pur- 
chased with the blqod of our fathers. These considerations 
forbid that you should ever be so unmindful of your duty to 
your country, to yt)ur Create, to yourself, and to succeeding 
generations, as to be content to grovel in ignorance. Remem- 
ber tiiat "knowledge is power;" that an enlightened and a 
virtuous people can never be enslaved ; and that, on the intelli- 

fence of our youth, rest the future liberty, the prosperity, the 
appiness, the grandeur, and the glory of our beloved country 
Go cm, then, with a laudable ambition, and an unyielding perse- 
verance, in the path which leads to honour and renown. Press 
forward. Go, and gather laurels on the hill of science ; linger 
among her unfading beauties; "drink deep" of her crystal 
fountun; and then join in "the march of fame." Become 
learned and virtuous, and you will be great* Love God and 
jenre him, and you will be happy 
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LANGUAGE. 

Language, in its most extensive sense^ implies those sig^by 
which men and brutes communiciUe to each other their thoughts 
afifectums, and desires. 

Lttoguage may be divided, 1. into natural and artificial; 
5t into spoken and written. 

NiTURAL Language consists in the use oC those natiucal 
signs wliich different animals emplcfr in oommunicatiag their 
feehngs one to another. The meaning of these signs all per- 
fectly understand by the principles of their nature. This lan- 
guage is common both to man and brute» The elements of 
natural language in man, may be reduced to three . kinds ; mo- 
dulations of the voice, gestures, and features. . By means of 
these, two savages who have no common, artificial lanmage, 
can communicate their thoughts in a mannej" quite intelhgiUe : 
they can ask and refuse, a£nn and deny, thre^n and supj^- 
cate; they can traffick, enter into contracts, and plight their 
faith. The language of brutes consists in the use of those 
inarticulate sounds by which they express their thoughts and 
affections. Thus, the chirping of a bird, the bleating of a 
lamb, the neighing of a horse, and the growling, whining, 
and barking of a dog, are the language of those aninuJs, 
req>ectively. 

Artificial Language consists ki the use of words, by means 
of which mankind are enabled to communicate their thotights to 
one another. — In order to assist you in comprehending what is 
meant by the term wordt I will endeavour to illustrate the mean- 
ing of the term / 

Idea. The notices which we gain by sensation and perception^ 
and which are treasured up in the mind to be the materials of 
thinking and knowledge, are denominated ideas. For example, 
when you place your hand upon a piece of ice, a sensation is 
excited which we call coldness. That faculty which notices 
this sensation or change produced in the mind, is called percep- 
tion; and the abstract notice itself, or notion you form of this 
sensation, is denominated an idea^ This being premised, we 
will now proceed to the consideration of words. 

Words aue articulate sounds, used by common consent, not 
as natural, but as artificial, signs of our ideas. Words have 
no meaning in themselves. They are merely the artificial rep- 
resentatives of those ideas affixed' to them by compact or 
agreement among those who use them. In English, for in- 
stance, to a particular kind of metal we assign the name gold; 
not because there is in that sound, any peculiar aptness which 
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iuggests the idea we wish to convey, but the aj^lieation of that 
floond to the idea si^ifiedi is* an act altogether arbitrary Were 
there any natural connexion between the sound and tiie thing 
signified, the word gold would convey the same idea to the 
peoi^e of other cotmtries as it does to ourselves. But such is 
not the feet. Other nations make use of different sounds to 
signify the same thing. Thus, aurum denotes the same idea 
in Latin, and or in French. Hence it foHows, that it is by 
eustom only we learn to annex particular ideas to partij^ular 
sounds. 

Spoksn Language or speech is made up of articulate sounds 
uttered by the human vdce. 

The fxnce is fbrmed by air which, after it passes through the 
riottis, ^a small aperture in the upper part of the wind-pipe,) 
IS modulated by ihe action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, 
Kps, and nostrils. 

Written Language. The elements of written language 
consist of letters or characters, which, by common consent and 
general usage, are combined into words, and thus made the 
ocular representatives of the articulate sounds uttered bv the 
voice. 



GRAMMAR- 
GKAMMAR is the science of language. 

Grammar may be divided into two species, universal and 
particular. 

Universal Gkammar explains the principles which are 
common to all languages. 

Particular Grammar applies those general principles to a 
particular lan^age, modifying them according to its genius, and 
the established practice of the best speakers and writers by whom 
it is used. Hence, 

The established practice of the best speakers and wriiers of any 
language, is the standard of grammatical accuracy in the use ei 
that language. 

By the phrase, established practice, is implied reputable, na- 
ticmal, and present usage. A usage becomes good and legal, 
when it has been long and generally adopted. 

The best speakers md writers, or such as may be considered 
good authonfy in the use of language, are those who are de- 
servedly in high estimation; speakers, distinguished &r tiieir 

2* 
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elocutioQ and otlier literary attainments, and writers, eminent 
for correct taste, solid matter, and refined manner. 

In the grammar of a perfed la^ngua^e, no rules should be admitted, but 
•uch as are fousded on fixed princip^ arising out of the genius of that 
language and the nature of tfamn ; but our lan$[uage l>ein| tm^perfectt it 
becomes necessary, in a j>radtcaf treatise, like this^ to adopt some rales to 
direct us in the use of speech as regulated by custom. If we had a perma- 
nent and surer standard than capricious custom to regulate us in the trans* 
mission of thought, great inconvenience would be avoided. They, how- 
ever, who introduce usages which depart from the analogy and phkkMumhj 
of a language, are conspicuous amon^ the number of those who ibrtn tbai| 
language, and have power to control it. 

language is conventional^ and not only invented, but, in its progressiva 
advancement, varied^ for purposes of practical convenience* Hence it wt% 
sumes any and every form which those who make ose of it, efaoose to glva 
it. We are, therefore, as rational and practical grammarians, compelled t% 
submit to the necessity of the case ; to take the language as it ts, and not aa 
it ifumid bti and bow to custom. 

Philosophical Grammar investigates and develops tlie 
principles of language, as founded in the nature of things and 
the on^nal laws of thought. It also discusses the grounds of 
the classification of words, and explains those procedures which 
practical grammar lays down for our observance. 

Practical Grammar adopts the most convenient classic 
cation of the words of a language, lays down a system of defi- 
nitions and rules, founded on scientific principles and good 
usage, illustrates their nature and design, and enforces their 
application. 

Principle. A principle in grammar is a peculiar construe-^ 
tion of the language, sanctioned hy good usage. 

Definition. A definition in grammar is a principle of Ian* 
guage expressed in a definite form. 

Rule. A rule describes the peculiar construction or circum- 
stantial relation of words, which custom has established for ouy 
observance. 






ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 

Grammar teaches us how to use words in a proper manner. 
The most important use of that faculty called speech, is, to 
convey <W thoughts to others. If, therefore, we nave a store 
<rf words, and even know what they signify, they wiU he of no 
reel use to us un}flfp we can also apply them to practicei and 

^* '• 
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make them answer the puiposes for which they were mvented 
Grammar^ well understood, enables us to express our thoughts 
fully and clearly ; and, consequently, m a manner which will 
de§r the ingenuity of man t6 give our words any other meaning 
than that 'which we ourselves intend them to e2q)re». To be 
able to speak and write our vernacular tongue with accuracy 
and elegance, is, certainly, a consideration of the highest mo 
wejQit 

Grammar is divided into fom' parts; 

1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, 

2. Etymology, 4. Prosody. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of 
Mters, and the just method of spelling words. 

Orthography means word-Toaking, or spelling. It teaches 
«is the different kinds and sounds of letters, how to combine 
4tiem into syllables, and syllables into words. 

As this is 01^ . of tiie first steps in the path of literature, I 
presume you already understand the nature and use of letters, 
and the just method of spelling words. If you do, it is unne* 
cessary K)r you to dwell long on this part of grammar, which, 
though vety important, is rather diy and uninteresting, for it has 
nothmg to do w^ith parsing or analyzing language. And, there* 
fore, if yo*u can spell correctly t you may omit Orthography, and 
commence with Etymology and Syntax, 

Orthography treats, 1st, of Letters^ 2ndly, of SyV 
tables^ and 3dly, of Words. 

1. LETTi;RS. A letter is the first principle, or 
least part, of a word. 

The English Alphabet contsdns twenty-six let- 
ters. 

They are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sounded 
by itself. The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes 
to and y. W and y are consonants when they begin 
a word or syllable ; but in every other situation they 
are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly 
sounded without the help of a vowel; as, 6. d, /, 1 
All letters except the vowels are consonants. 
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Consonants are divided into mutes and sen^ 
voweb. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all without the 
aid of a vowel. They are 6, p, *, d, fc, and c and g 
hard. 

The semi- vowels have an imperfect sound of them- 
selves. They are/, f, m, n, r, v^ s, 2r, ar, and c and g 
soft 

Four of the semi- vowels, namely, l, m, n, r, are called liguidiM becMne 
they readily mute vrith other consonant!, and flow» as it were, inta theix 
lounds 

A diphthong is the union ofhvo vowels, pronounced 
by a single impulse of the voice ; as, oi in voice, mi in 
sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels pro- 
nounced in like manner; as, eau in beau, iew in 
view. 

A proper diphthong has bcth the vowels sounded ; as, ou in ounce. A a 
improper diphthong has only one of th^ vowels sounded ; as, oa in boat. 

II. Syllables. A syllable is a distinct sound, 
uttered by a single impulse of the voice ; as, a, an^ 
ant. 

A word of one syllable, is termed a Monosyllable ; 
a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of three 
syMables, a Trisyllable ; a word of four or more sylla- 
bles, a Polysyllable. 

III. Words. Words are articulate sounds, used 
by conunon consent, as signs of our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced 
to a simpler word in the language ; as, man^ good. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced 
to a simpler word ; ^s^ manful^ goodness. 

There is little or no difference between derivative and compound wordf . 
The tenninations or added syllables, such as ed, es, ess, est, an, ant, en, ence^ 
md, duoif hoodi ly; ous, fiilyness, and the like, were, originally, distmct an4 
•eparate words, which, by long use, have been oontracted, and made to 
coalesce with other wixtds. 
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OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

4.—^ has four sounds ; the long^; as in wmje, bamj the broad ; as in 
m^l^ waU; the short; as in fagot, glass; and the flat, Italian 86und; as m 
&^*, farther. 

The improper diphthong, aa, has the short sound of a in BaaUm^ Canaan^ 
itaae; knd tne long sound of a in Baal, Gaal^ Aaron, 

The Latin diphthong, «, has the long sound of e in amgjML, C^tiar, and 
some other wonls. But many authors reject this useless excrescence of 
antiauity, and write, enigma, Cesar, 

The di|)fathon|^, (t», has the long sound of a; as in pa^ sad; except in 
plaid, said, ogam, raillery, fountain, Britain, and S(vne others. 

•^ is sounded like broad a in ta^ht, like flat a in auntt like long o in 
hauibov, and like short o in laurel. 

Aw has always the sound of broad a ; as in howl, crawL 

j9y has the long sound of a ; as in pay, delay. 

B.-^B has only one sound; as in bakiBr, number, ekub, 

B is silent when it follows m in the same syllable ; as in lamb, 8cc. except 
tn aeoumb, rhomb, and sucaimh. It is also silent before < in the same vfl^ 
lable ; as in doubt, debtor, subtle, &c. 

C, — C sounds like k before a, o, u, r, I, t, and at ^ end of syllables; atf 
in cart, cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth ; victim, Jt4iccid. It has the sound 
of s before e, i, and y; as m centre, cigar, m^rcy. C has the sound of sh 
when followed by a diphthong, and is preceded by the accent, either primary 
or secondary ; as in social, pronunciation, Sec. ; and of z in discern, sacriAc^, 
tice, suffice. It is mute in arbuscle, czar, czarina, endtct, victuals, muscle. 

Ch is commonly sounded like tsh; as in churchy chin ; but in words de- 
rived from the ancient languages, it has the sound of A: ; as in chymist, 
chorus; and likewise in foreign names; as in Achish, Enoch. In words 
<Tom the French, ch sounds li^e sh; as in chaise, chevalier; and also like 
sA wfien preceded by / orn ; as in mUch, bench, clinch. Sec. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like ^ ; as in arch-angel, except in 
mrched, archery, archer, archenemy ; but before a consonant, it sounds like 
ish; as in archbishop. Ch is silent in schedule, schism, yacht, drachm. 

D. — D has one uniform sound ; as in death, bandage. It sounds like dj 
or J when followed hy long u preceded by the accent ; as in educate, verdure. 
It also sounds like^ in grandeur, soldier. 

The termination, ed, in adjectives and participial adjectives, retains its " 
distinct sound ; as, a wicked man, a leam-ed man, blesi-ed are the meek , 
but in verbs the e is generally dropped ; as, passed, toalked, fashed, aimed,- 
rolled. Sec. which are pronounced, past, waikt, fasht, ahnd, roUd. 

1&. — E has a long sound ; as in scheme, severe ; a short sound ; as in men, 
tent ; and sometimes the sound of flat a ; as in sergeant ; and of short t ; as 
injp, pretty, England, an'< generally in the unaccented terminations, es, et^en. 

¥. — ^Fhas one unvari m1 sound ; as in fancy y muffin ; except in of, which, 
when uncompounded, i • pronounced ov. A wive's portion, a calve's head, 
are improper. They should be, vrifi^s portion, calf*s head. 

Q,-^G nas two sounds. It is hard before a, o, u, /, and r, and at the end 
of a word ; as in gay, go, gun, glory ; * bns, sntig. It is soft before e, t, and 
y; as in genius, ginger, Egypt. Exceptions ; get, gewgaw, gimlet, and some 
others. 6 is silent before n ,**as in gnash. 

H. — H has an articulate sound; as in hat, horse, hull. It is silent after 
r ; as in rhetorick, rhubarb. 

I. — / has a long sound; as in fine ; and a short one ; as in fin. Before, 
r it is often sounded like u short ; as in first, third ; and in other words, 
like short e ; as in birth, virtue. In some wo«d8 it has the sound of long c ; 
as in machine, profile 
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J.^J has the sound of soft ^ ; «xcept in haUehtJah, m which it is pi^ 
iKHinced like y. 

K. — K has the sound of r. hard, and is used beibre t, %, and sf, where c 
would be soil ; , as kept, ddrt, murky. It is silent before n ; as in kfizfit 
kntU, knocker. 

The custom of omitting the k at the end of words where it is preceded 
by c, has intnxUiced into the language the unwarrantable noVelty of ending 
a word with an unusual letter, \vnicn produces irregularities in rormatives; 
for we are obliged to employ the k in frolicking, frolicked, trafficking, traf- 
ficked, viimiddi g, attacking, &c. though we omit it in frolick, traffim, &c. 

L. — L has always a soil liquid sound; as in hve, tnUovo. It is often silent^ 
as in half, talk, almond, 

M. — M has always the same sound ; as in munmir, THonwhental ; except 
in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

N. — N has two sounds ; the one pure ; as in man, net, noble ; the other 
a compound sound ^ as in ankle, banquet, dUHnct, &c. pronounced €nigld, 
bangkwel. iV final is silent when preceded by m ; as in h^fmn, autumn. 

O. — has a long sound ; as in note, over ; and a short one ; as in not, 
got. It has the sound of u short ; as in son, attorney, doth, does ; and gen- 
erally in the terminations, op, at, oar, on, om, 61, od, kc. 

P. — P has but one uniform sound ; as in pin, slipper ; except in ctip- 
hoard, clapboard, where it has the sound of 6. It is mute in psalm, Ptolemy, 
tempt, empty, coups, raspbeiry, and recewt. 

Pk has the sound of? in philosophy, Philip ; and of tr in nephew, Stephen. 

Q. — Q is sounded like k, and is always followed by tt pronounced like w ; 
as in quadraiU, queen, conquest. 

R. — R has a rough sound ; as in Rome, nter, ratce^ and a smooth one ; t» 
in bard, card, regard. In the unaccented t^nunauon re, the r ifl sounded 
alter the e ; as in fibre, centre, 

S. — 8 has a flat sound like z ; as in besom, nasal ; and, at the berliining 
4>f words, a sharp, hissing sound ; as in saint, sister, sample. It has the 
sound of sA when preceded by the accent and another s or a liquid, and foi' 
lowed by a diphthong or long u ; as in expulsion, censure. 8 sounds like zk 
^hen preceded by the accent and a vowel, and followed by a diphthong oi 
long u ; as in brasier, usual. It is mute in isle, corps, demesne, viscoimt, 

T. — Tis sounded in take, temper. T before u, when the accent precedes, 
and generally before eott, sounds like tsh ; as, nature, virtue, rigmeous, are 
pronounced natsh^e,^ virtshue, richeus. Ti before a vowel, preceded by the 
accent, has the sound o( sh; as in salvation, negotiation ; ex<;ept in such 
words as tierce, tiara, Sec. and unless an s goes before ; as, question ; and 
excepting also derivatives from words ending in ty ; as m mighty, mightier 

Th, at the beginning, middle, and end of words, is sharp ; as in tldck^ 
panther, breath. Exceptions ; then, booth, woiiky, &c. 

U. — U has three sounds ; a long ; as in mule, cubick ; a short ; as in dull, 
custard ; and av obtuse sound ; as in fill, biishel. It is pronounced like 
short e m bury ; and like short i in busy, business. 

V.-^V has uniformly the sound of flat /; as in vanity, love. 

W.-^W, when a consonant, has its sound, which is heard in wo, bevfor^ 

W is silent before r ; as in w}'y, wrap, wrinkle ; and also in anewer, 
sword, &c. Before h it is pronounced as if written after the A ; as in why, 
when, what ;-'hwy, hwen, hwat. When heard as a vowel, it takes the aoimd 
of tt ,' as in draw, crew, now. 

X. — X has a sharp sound, like ks, when it ends a syllable with the ac 
cent on it ; as, exit, exercise ; or when it precedes an accented syllabit 
which begins with any consonant except h ; as, excuse, extent ; but Mvhen 
tne following accented S3rllable begins with a vowel or h, it has, generally, 
a Hat sound, like gz; as in exert, exhort, f. has the sound of z at the be- 
inning of proper names of Greek orijpna] ; as in Xmithus, Xenjophon^ Xerxu 
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T*— F, wben m eonsonaot, has iti proper sound; as ki f/oulkt FMt, ]pm^ 
n#MN»«ar. When y is employed as a vowel, it has exactly the sound taal t 
wooM have in the same situation; as in rhyme, ^fsUm^ party, pyramid. 

Z^-^Z btm the sound of flat s; as in freeze, brazen. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

SPELLiNa is the art of expressing a word by 
Its proper letters. 

The following rules are deemed important in practice, at- 
tfacHU^h they assist us in spelling only a small portion of the 
words of our language. This useful #t is to be chiefly acquii- 
ed by studying the spelling-book and dictionary, and by strict 
attention to the orthography of words in reading. 

RuLS I. Monosyllables ending in /, /, or s, double the final 

or end'm^ consonant when it is preceded by a single vowd; a«» 

tiaff, miu, pass* Exceptions; oft tf, as, is, has^ was, yes, Ms 

ikis, us, and ikus> 

TaUe Orthographv fir ike learner to corr«d.-— Be thou like the gale that 
moves the eras, to those who ask thy aid.r— The aged hero comes forth on 
his staf; bu my hair glitters in the oeam. — Shal mortal man be more just 
than God? Few know the value of health til they lose it. — Our manners 
should be neither gros, nor excessively refined. 

And that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 

The vanity heaven so high above our heads : 

I have more care to stay, than wil to go. 

RuLS II. Monosyllables ending in any consonant but /, ( or 

s, never double the final consonant when it is preceded by a m^ 

gle vowel; as, man, hoi. Exceptions; add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, 

err, inn, bunn, purr, and buzz. 

Fahe Orthography. — None ever went sadd fix>m Fingal.— He rejmced OYet 
His sonn. — Clonar lies bleeding on the bedd of death. — ^Many a trapp is set 
to insnare the feet of youth. 

The wearv sunn has made a ^Iden sett, ^ 

And, by me bright track of his golden carr, « 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

RuuB III. Words ending in y, form the plural of nouns, the 
persons of verbs, participial nouns, past participles, compara- 
tives, and superlatives, by changing y into t, when the y is pre- 
ceded by a consonant; as, spy, spies; I carry, thou earnest, ks 
torrid • carrier, carried ; h^f happier, lu^est. 

The present participle in tng, retams the y that i may not be 
doubled; as, carry, carrying. 

But when y is preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the 
above, it is not changed into i; as, boy, boys; I cloy, he cloys; 
except in the words lay, pay, and say; from which are formecl 
laid, paid, and said; and their compo^mds, unpaid, unsaid, Ife, 
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Fai9e OrthMrtmhtf^-^nr ftneyt slMHild be eov^mw! hf reason. — -TliPf 
WMiyest ttiVfMf m vain. — He denyed himself ul sinfiil pkasurr*. 
Win stn^ng souls wito modesty and love ; 
Cast none away. 
The truly good mav is not dismaied by poverty. 
Ere fresh momini^ «troak the east» we must be risen to refiMrm ymnda 
allies green. 

RvLK IV. Wlicn wordf endmg in y, assume an additional 
syllable beginning with a consonant, the y, if it is preceded bj 
a consonant, is commonly changed to %; as, happy ^ hcg^pity^ h/^ 
piness* 

But when y is prece^d by a vowel, in such Instances, it w 

very rarely cnanged to i; as, coy, cayless; boy, boyish; ^oy" 

hood; joy, joyless, joyful. 

False Orthography, — His mind is uninfluenced by fkncyfiil humours.— 
The vessel was heavyly laden. — ^When we act against conscience, \r# be- 
come the destroiers di our own peace. 

Ghristiaua, mayden of heroick svien ! 

Star of the north! of northern stars the queen! 

HuLE V. Monosyllables, and words accented on ihe last syl- 
lable, endin? with a single consonant &at is preceded by a sinslf 
vowel, double that consonant when they assume another sylla* 
ble th^t begins with a vowel; as, wit, witty; thin, ihinnisk; to 
ahet, an abetter. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accept is not on the last 

syllable, the consonant remains single; as, to toil, toiling; to 

offer, an offering; maid, maiden* 

Fake (hihography. — ^The business of to-day, should nOt be defered tiil to 
moirow. — ^That law is annuled. — When we have outstriped our eirouti, 
we have won the race. — By defering our repentance, we accumulate our 
sorrows. — The Christian Lawgiver has prohioitted many things which the 
heathen philosophers allowed. 

At summer eve, when heaven's aerial bow 
^ ^^^^ ^^ bright arch the glitterring hills below. — 

Thus mourned the hapless man ; a thunderrih^ sound 
Rolled round the shudderring walls and shook the groimd. 

^ Rule vi. Words ending in double /, in taking ness, less, ly, 

or fUl, after them, generally omit one /; as, fulness, skilless, 

fully, skilful. 

But words ending in any double letter but /, and taking ness, 

less, ly, or ful, after them, preserve the letter double ; a% 

harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful. 

False Orthography, — ^A chillncss generally precedes a fever. -He is we4 
to dullness. 

The silent stranger stood amazed t^ see 
Contempt of wealth and willful poverty. 
Restlesness of mind impairs our peace.— The road to the blisful redoni^ 
M as open to the peasant as to the king. — The arrows of calumny ftU nana 
lesly at the ket of virtue. 
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Rule vii. JVew, less, ly^ or fidj added to words ending in 

vilent e, does not cut it off; ^, palmesSyguilelesSy closely, feacc' 

fid: except in a few words; as, duly, truly, awfoL 

False Orthography. — Sedatntss is becoming. 
All these witli ceasless prabe his works Dehold. 
Stars rush : and final ruin fierciy drives 
Her ploughshare o'er creation ! 

' ■ Nature made a pause. 

An aweful pause ! prophetick of her end ! 

HuLE vin. When words ending in silent e, assume the tei> 
mination, ment, the e should not be cut off; as, abatement, chas* 
ttsement. The vjavdiS judgment, abridgment, acknowledgmenl, 
are exceptions to this rule. 

Ment, like other terminations, changes y into i when the y \n 

prece'ded by a consonant; as, accompany, accompaniment; mtr 

ry, merriment. 

False Odhography. — A judicious arntngment of studies facilitates improy 
raent. — Encouragment it greatest when we least need it. 
To shuji ^lurments is not hard. 
To minds resolv'd, forwam'd, and well preparM, 

Rule ix. When words ending in silent e, assume the termi- 
nation, able OT ible, the e should generally be cut off; as, blame, 
hlamable; cure, curable; sense, sensible- But if c or ^ soft 
comes before e in the original word, the e is preserved in words 
compounded with <d)le; as, peace, peacecAle; change, changeable* 

False Orthography. — JEnowledge is desireable.— Misconduct is inexcuse- 
able. — Our natural defects are not chargable upon us. — We are made to be 
fiervicable to othei-s as well as to ourselves. 

Rule x. When ing or ish is added to words ending in silent 

e, the e is almost always omitted; as, place, placing; lodge, 

lotting; slave, slavish; prude, prUdish, 

False Orthography. — Labour and expense are lost upon a droneish spirit. 
kfk obligeing and humble disposition is totally unconnected with a servile 
And cringeing humour. ^ 

Conscience anticipatein^ time. 
Already rues th* unacted crime. 

One 8elf-approvein|; hour, whole years outweighs • 
Of stupid s&rers, aM of loud huzzas. ' 

Rule xi. Compound words are generally spelled in the 
•ame manner as the simple words of which they are compound- 
ed; as, glasshxyase, akyHghi, thereby, hereafter. Many words 
endmg in double /, are exceptions to ^is nue ; as, akeady, wel' 
fare, wiyvl, juljU; and also the words wherever, ckristmas, hmr 
mas. Sec. 

False Orthography.-^The Jew*B pasover was institoted m A. M. 251S.~ 
rhey salute one another by touching their forheads.—- That which is somi 
ames expf t^ent| is not allways so. 

3 
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Theii».in fiie icalt of reas'iung life tis plain, 
There must be, tomewhere, such a rank as man 
Till h3rmen biouj^t his lov-delighted hour. 
There dwelt no ^y in Edea's roev bower. 

Hie head reohned, the loosenea hair, 

The limbs relaxed, the mournful air : — 

See, he looke up ; a wofiill smile 

Lightens his wo-wom cheek awhile. 

You may now answer the following 

QUESTIONS. 

What is language? — How is language divideu i— What if 
neural language?*- What are the elements of natural lango^^ 
IB man? — Wherein consists the^ language of brutes? — Wu^t is 
artificial language? — What is an idea? — What are words? — 
What is Grammar? — What does Universal grammar explain ?— 
Wherein does Particular gi-ammar differ from universal ? — 
What is the standard of grammatical accuracy? — What is 
Philosophical grammar? — ^Whatis Practical grammar?— 'What 
is a pnnciple of grammar? — A definition? — ^A rule?— Whi^ 
IS English grammar? — Into how many parts is grammar 4a. 
Tided? — What does Orthography teach? 



ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX, 



LECTITRE II. 
OF NOUNS AND VERBS. 

, ETYMaLOGY treate of the different sorts of wordsfe 
their various modifications, and their derivation. 

Syntax treats of the agreement and govern* 
ment of words, and of tiieir proper arrangemenf 
in a sentence. 

The wosd Ettmologt signifies the origin or peeKgree of 

Synr a {H?efix &om Ihe Greek, signifies together. Synriax- 
means placing together; op, as applied in grammar, sentence* 
mffking. * 

The rules of syntax, which durect to the proper choice gf 
woods, and theic judicious arrangement in a sentence, and 
ibcieby enable us to coixect and a^i^id errours in speech, anr 
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cbiefly based on principles unfolded and explained Iff Etymol* 
ogy. Etymological knowledge, then, is a prerequisite to the 
study of Syntax ; but, in parsing, under the head of Etymology, 
you are required to apply tlie rules of Syntax. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, in a practical work of t{iis sort, to treat 
tiiese two parts of grammar in connexion. 

Conducted on scientifick principles, Etymology 'w^ould com- 
prehend the exposition of the origin and meaning of words, and, 
111 shorty their whole history, including their ap^^cation to things 
fft accordance with the laws of nature and of thought, and the 
caprice of those who apply them ; but to follow up the current 
of language to its various sources, and analyze the springs from 
which it flows, would invoive a process altogether too arduous 
vid extensive for an elementary wotk. It Would lead to the 
study of all those languages from which ours is immediately de- 
rived, and even c<Hnpel us to trace many words throu^ those 
languages to others mate ancient, and so on, until the chain of 
research would become, if not endless, at least, too extensive to 
be traced out by one man. I shall, therefore, confine myself to 
the following, hmited views of ^s part of grammar. 

1. Etymuogy treats of the ciassificaHon of words. 

2. Etymology explains the accidenis or properties peculiar to 
each class or sort <^ words, and their present modifications. By 
modifitations, I mean the changes moiduced on their eruHngs, in 
consequence of their assuming diSerent relations in re^ct ta 
one ano&er. These changes, such as fruit, fruits, fruit's; he, 
his, him; write, writer/, write/A, write*, vrrote, writ/cn, writww*, 
writer; a, an; ample, amply, and the ihce, will be explained m 
their appropriate places. 

3. Etymology treats of the derivation of words; that is, it 
teaches you how one word comes from, or grows out of another 
For example : from the word speak, come the words speaker, 
speak^M, speaks, speakm^, spOi5re, spoken, speaks*, speaker'*, 
speaker*. These, you perceive, are all one and the same word, 
and all, except the last three, express the same kind of action. 
They differ from each other only in the termination. These 
changes in termination are produced on the word in order to 
make it correspond with the various persons who speak, the 
number of persons, or the time of speaking; as, / speak, thou 
speaker/, the man speak^A or speak*, the men speak, / spoke; 
The speaker speak* another speaker** speech. 

The third part of Etymplogy, which is intimately connected 
with the second, will be more amply expanded in Lecture XIV. 
and in the Philosophical notes ; but I shall not treat largely of 
that branch of deilvation which consists m tracing words W 
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fiireigii languaffes. This is the province of ihe lexicogruphei 
niher tiian of the philologist It is not the business ot him 
"who writes a practical, £nglish grammari tc trace words to the 
SaxoHi nor to the Celtick, the Greek,. the Datch, the Mexican 
nor the Pecsian ; nor is it his province to explain their meaning 
in Latin, French, or Hebrew, Italian, Mohegan, or Sanscrit; 
but it is his duty to explain their properties, their powers, theii 
connexions, relations, dependances, and bearings, not at the 
period in which the Danes made an irrui^on into the island of 
Great Britain,, nor in the year in which Lamech paid his ad- 
dresses to Adah and ZiUah, but ai the particular period in wAich 
he writes* His words are already d^nved, formed, established, 
and furnished to his band, and he is bound to take them and 
explain them as he finds them in his day, without any regard to 
their ancient construction and aj^Ucation. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

In arranging the parts of speech, I conceive it to be the iegit 
imate object of the practical gramiharian/ to consult practical 
convenience. The true principle of classification seems to be, 
not a reference to essential difierences in the primitive meaning 
of words, nor to their original combinations, but to the manner 
tn which they are at present employed. In the eariy and rude state 
of society, mankind are quite hmited in their knowledge, and 
having but few ideas to communicate^ a small number of words 
answers their purpose in the transmission of thought This 
leads them to express their ideas in short, detached sentences, 
requiring few or none of those connectives, or words of transition, 
wnich are afterwards introduced into language by refinement, 
and which contribute so largely to its perspicuity and elegance 
The argument appears to be conclusive, then, that every lan- 
guage must necessarily have more parts of speech in its refined, 
Uian in its barbarous state. 

The part of speech to which any word belcmgs, is ascertained, 
not by the original signification m that word, but by its present 
mann^ of meaning, or, rather, the office which it performs in a 
sentence. 

The various ways in which a word is applied to the idea 
which it represents, are called its manner of meaning. Tlius, 
The painter dips \xl% paint brush in paint, io patnt the carriage. 
Here, the word paint, is first employed to describe the brush, 
which the painter uses; in this situation it is, therefore, an 
adjective ; secondly, to nam^ the mixture employed ; for which 
reason it is a noun ; and, lastly, to express the action perform- 
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«d ; It, therefo^, becomes a verb : and yet, the meaning of ^« 
word is the same in all these applications. This meaning, how- 
ever, is applied in different ways ; and thus the same word be- 
comes different parts of speech. Bichard took wa*er from tbii 
mater pot^ to water the plants. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats, first, of the classificaiion of words. 

The English Language is derived chiefly from the Saxon^ 
Danish^ Celtick, and Gfothick ; but in the progressive stages of 
Its refinement, it has been greatly enriched by accessions from 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and Grerman lan- 
guages. 

The number of words in our language, afler deducting pro- 
per names, and words formed by the inflections of our verbfl, 
nouns, and adjectives, may be estimated at about forty iAou' 
sand. 

There are ten sorts of words, called, parts of 
speech, namely, the noun or substantive, verb, 

ARTICLE, ADjECTIViE, PARTICIPLE, ADVERB, PREPOSI- 
TION, PRONOUN, CONJUNCTION, and INTERJECTION. 

Thus you perceive, that all the words in the English language 
are included in these ten classes: and what you have to do m 
acquiring a knowledge of English Grammar, is merely to be- 
come acquainted with these ten parts of speech, and the rules 
of Syntax that apply to them. The ^oun and Verb are the 
most important and leading parts of speech ; therefore they are 
first presented : all the rest (except the inteijection) are either 
appendages or connectives of these two. As you proceed, you 
will find that it will require more time, and cost you more 
labour, to get a knowledge of the noun and verb, than it will to 
become familiar with all the minor puis of CT>eech. 

The principal use of words is, to name things, compare them 
¥dth each other, and eoepresa their actions. 

^ouns, which are the names* of entities or things, adjedwes^ 
which denote the comparisons and relations of flings by describ- 
ing them, and expressing their qualities, and verbsj which ex- 
press the actions and beine of diin^, are the only classes of 
words necessarily recognised in a philosophical view of gram- 
mar. But in a treatise vrbith consults, mainly, the pracOcai 
advantages of Uie learner, it is believed, that no classificatioQ 
will be found mora convenient or accurate &an the fbregoinr 

3* 
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which divides words into ten scxrts. To attejnpt to prove m. Qua 
place, that nothing would be gained by adopting either a le^ <x 
a greater number of the parts of speech, would be anticipating 
the subject I shall, therefore, give my reasons for ad^ting 
this arrangement in preference to any other, as the dirorent 
sorts of words are respectively presented to you, for then yoo 
will be better prepared to appreciate my arguments. 

OF NOUNS. 

A NOUN is the name of any person, place, or thing; 
as, man, CharlesUm^ knowledge. 

Nouns are often imj^tmeily called subdantives. A substan- 
tive is the name of a siAstance only ; but a noun is the name 
either of a substance or a qaoHty, 

JVoun, derived from the Latin w<ffd nomm, signifies nmtu 
The name of any thing* that exists, whether animate or inani- 
mate, or which we can see, hear, feel, taste, smell, or think of, 
is a noun. Animcd^ bird, creaturef paper, pen, apple, field, house, 

* The word tfdn^t from foe Saxon verb ihmgian^ t» think, is almost on- 
Umited in its meaning. It may be applied to e\^eiy aniiqal and creature in 
the universe. By the tenn creature, I mean that which has been created ; 
as, ft do?, wat«^ dirt. This word is ako frequnidy applied to actions ; as, 
*< To get drunk is a beastly thing," In this phrase, it signifies neither aninuU 
nor creature ; but it denotes merely an action ; therefore this action, is the 
thing; 

NOTES ON PHILOSOPHICAL GRAMMAR. 

Perhaps no subject has, in this age, elicited more patient research, and 
critical investigation of ori^al, constituent principles, formations, and 
combinations, man the English language. The legitimate province of phi- 
lology, however, as I humbly conceive, has, in some instances, been made 
to 3rield to tiiat of philosophy, so far as to divert Hie attention from ^e com* 
binations of our language which re^ement has introduced, to radical ele- 
ments and associations which no way concern the process of literature, or 
the essentia] use for which language was intended. Were this retrogressive 
mode of investigating and applving principles, to obtain, among philologists, 
the ascendency over that wmdi accommodates the use of language to pro- 
preasive refinement, it is easy to conceive the state of barbarism to which 
society would, in a short time, be reduced. Moreover, if what some call 
the pnilos<^hy of language, were to supersede, altogether, the province of 
philology as it applies to the present, proeressive and refined stete of Eng- 
lish literatuie, the great object contemplated by the learned, in all ages, 
namely, the approximation of language, in common wi& every thing else, 
to that point of perfection at which it is the object of correct philology to 
arrive, would be firustrated. 

The dubious and wildering tnck strack out by those innovators and 
Tiftonaiies wbo absurdly endeavour to teach modem Ei^lish, by rejectiDf 
tba authority and flanction of custom, and by cenductug fiie leaner bacS 
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^Hodesiy, mrhce, courage, danger, are all nouns. In order tiiat 
you may easily distinguish this part of speech from others, I will 
^ve you a dgn, which will be useM to you when you cannot 
teH it by the sense. Any word that ^dll n>ake sense with the 
before it, is a noun. Try the following words by this sign, and 
see if they are nouns : tre^, mountain, soul, mind, conscience, 
utiderBttiiding. The tree, the moimtain, the soid, and so on. 
You perbeive, that they will make sense with the prefixed; 
therefore you kiiow they ate nouns. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions to this rule, for some noun> will not make sense' with 
the prefixed. These you will toe aUe to distinguish, if you 
exercise your mind, by their tMkmg sense of themselves; bm, 
goodness, sobriety , hope, immoriaMy, 

No«ms are used to denote the nonentity or absence of a thing, 
as weD as its reality ; as, nothing, naught, vacancy, non^exist" 
ence, inmsibiUty. 

Nouns are sometimes used as verbs, and verbs, as nounS| 
acc<»ding to their manner of meaning; and nouns are sometimes 
used as adjectives, and adjectives, as nouns. This matter will 
be explained in the concluding pa^ of this lecture, where you 
will be better prepared to comprehend it 

Nouns are of two kinds, common and proper. 
A Common noun is the name of a sort or species 
of things ; as, mmi^ tree^ river. 

to the origmal combinations, and the detached, disjointed, and barbarous 
constructions of our progenitors, both prudence and reason, as well as a due 
regard for correct philology, impel me to shun. Those modest writers who, 
by bringing to their aid a little sophistry, much duplicity, apd a wholesale 
tniffick m the swelling phrases, " philosophy, reason, and common sense,** 
attempt to overthrow the wisdom of former ages, and show that the result 
of all the labours of those distinguished philologists who had previously 
occupied the field of grammatic^ science, is noming but errour. and folly, 
will doubtless meet the neriect and contempt justly merited by such con- 
summate vanity and unblushing^ pedantry. Fortunately for those who 
employ our language as their vehicle of mental conference, custom will not 
yield to the speculative theories of the visionary. If it would, improvement * 
m English hterature would soon be at an end, and we should ne tamely 
eondacted back to the Vandalick age. 

As the use of what is commonly called the philosophy of language, is 
evidently nus^pUed by those who make it the test oi gro-'iMnOlicaL certainty^ 
it may not be amiss to offer a few considerations with a view to expose the 
fitUacy of so vague a criterion. 

All reasoning and investi^tion which depend on the philosophy of Ian- 
gus^ for an mtimate result, must be conducted a panerhri, Iti office, 
according to a modem mode of treating the subject, is to trace language to 
its origin, not for the puipose of determining and fixing grammatical asso- 
ciations and dependances, such as the agreement, government, and mutual 
rek^ons of woras, but in order to analyze combinations with a view to the 
deyekipmeot of the first principles of language so ikr only as to show the 
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A Proper noien is the name of an individual ; v^ 
Chmies^ Ithaca^ Ckmges. 

A noan signifying many, is called a coUecHve noim, 
or noun of muUitiiae ; as, the people^ the army. 

The distincticm between a common and a proper n0u&» is vm 
obvious. For examfde : boy is a common noun, because it is 
a name applied to all boys ; but Charka is a proper noun, be* 
cause it is the name of an individual boy. Although many boyi 
may have the same name, }flet you know it is not a commoo 
noun, tor the name Charles is not given to all boys. Mississippi 
is a proper noun, because it is the name of an ioidividual river; 
but river is a common noun, because it is the name of a specitt 
of things, and the name river is common to all livers. 

Nouns which denote the genus, species, or variety of l)eingi 
or things, are always common ; as, free^ the genus ; oak, ash^ 
chestnut f poplar, difierent species ; and red oak, white oak, black 
oak, varieties. The word earth, when it' signifies a kind or 
quantity <^ dirt, is a common noun ; but when it denotes the 
planet we inhabit, it is a proper noun* The words person, place 
dver, mountain, lake, &c. are common nouns, because they are 
the names of whole species, or classes of tilings containing many 
sorts; but the names of persons, places, rivers, mouataios, 

primitive meaning of words. Now, H fs presumed, that no one who hsi 
paid critical attention to the subject, will contend, that the original impoit 
of single words, has any direct illation to the syntactical dependances and 
connexions of words in general use ; — to gain a knowledge of which, is tin 
leading object of the student in grammar. And, furthermore, I challengt 
those who have indulged in such va^^es, to show by what process, %viS: 
tl^eir own systems, they can communicate a practical knowledge of graia^ 
mar. I venture to predict, that, if they make the attempt, they wifl fii^ 
their systems more splendid in theory, than useful in practice. 

Again, it cannot rationally be contended, that the radical meaning hn 
any efficiency in controlling the signification wnich, by the power of asso- 
ciation, custom has assigned to mtnm words ; — ^a signification etsentiaUy d^ 
fireni fit>m the original import. Were this tiie case, and were the langumgi 
now to be taueht and understood in compliance with the original import of 
words, it would have to undeigo a thorou^ change ; to be anuyzed, dinde^ 
IUkI subdivided, almost ad inmitum. Indeed, there is the same proprivtr is 
asserting, that the Gothick, Danish, and Anglo*Saxon elements in our Ian* 
..iguage, ought to be pronounced separately, to enable us to understand our 
vernacular tongue, that there is in contending, that their primitive meuiin| 
has an ascendency over the influence of the principle cf association ia 
changing, and the power of (ustom in determitunff, the import of words 
Many of our words are derived from the Greek, I&man, French. Spmnishl, 
Italian, and German languages ; and tiiie only use we can make of their orl* 
gf nals, is to render them subservient to the force of custom in cases in wbici 
f fweraj usage has npt vmeA from ^ primitire signification. M'feover, bj 
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LaikeSy he. are proper nouns, because they denote individuab ; 

as, Augustus, Baltimore, Alps, Huron. 

Physicixm, lawyer, merchant, and shoer/iaker, are common 
nouns, because these names are commo];! to classes of men. 
God and Lord, when applied to Jebovah or Jesus Ghrist;^ are 
proper; but when employed to denote heathen or false gods, or 
temporal lordsj they are common. 

Tne Notes and remarks throughout the work, though of mi 
nor importsaice, demand your attentive and careful perusal. 

NOTES. ^ 

1. When proper no«BS. ha?e fn artfte annexed to them; they are used 
after the manner of common noims; as, "Bolivar is styled the Washington 
of South America.*' 

2. Ckymmon nouns are sometimes used to signify indimdualt, when articles 
or pronouns are prefixed to them ; as, " The boy is studious ; That girl is 
discreet." In such instances, they are nearly equivalent to proper nouns. 

8. Common nouns are sometimes subdivided into tiie following classes : 
NouM of MaUitade; as, The people, the parliament: Verbal or participial 
nouns ; as. The bednning;^ reading, writing; and Abstract novm, or the 
names of q^ualities abstrac^ni firom meir substances; as, knowledge, virtue, 
goodness. Lest the student be led to blend the idea of abstract nouns witii 
mat of adjectives, both of which denote qualities, a fhrfher illustration ap- 
pears to be. necessary, in order to mark the distinction between these two 
parts of speech. An abstract nOun denotes a quality considered apart (me^ 
IS, abstracted) from the substance or being to whicn it belongs ; but an ad- 
jective denotes a quzHty joined (adjected) to the substance or being to which 
it belones. Thus, whiteness and white both denote the same quality; but 
we speax of whiteness as a distinct object of thought, while we use the word 

1^ advocates of a mere philosophical investigation of the language, extend 
their system as &r as a radical analysis will warrant them, and, with Ho'me 
Tooke, not onljr consider adverbs, prepositions, coniunctions, and intenec- 
tions, as abbreviations of nouns ana verbs, but, on their own responsibility, 
apply tbem, in teaching the language, in compliance wUh their radical import, 
and what would such a course avan them against the power of custom, and 
the influence of association and refinement ? Let them show me one gram- 
marian, produced by such a course of instruction, and they wffl exhibit a 
*« philosophical" miracle. They mi^ht as well undertake to teach archi 
tecture, oy having recourse to its origin, as represented by booths and tents 
In addition to this, when we consider the great number of obsolete words, 
from which many now in use are derived, the originsd meaning of which 
cannot be ascertained, and, also, the multitude whose signification has been 
changed by the principle of association, it is preposterous to think, that 
such a mode of investigating and teaching the language, is the one 
by which its significancy can be enforced, its correctness determined, 
iia use comprehended, and its improvement extended. Before what com- 
monly passes for a philosophical manner of developing the language can 
successfully be made the medium through which it can be comprehended in 
all its present combinations, relations, and dependances, it must imdergo 
a thorough retrogressive chariM, in all those combinations, relations, and 
dependances, even to the last letter of the alphabet. And before we caii 
consent to this radical modification and retrograde analysis of tlie English 
language, we must agree to revive ihe customs, the liabits, and the precise 
jmguage of our progenitors, the Goths and Vandals. Were all the advo- 
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wktU always In reference to the noan to which it beloDgs ; a«y ukiU peper, 
wkUt house. 

4. Some luithors have proceeded to still more minute divisions and si4b 
divisions of nouas ; such, for example, as the following, which appear to hi 
more complex than useiul : Nafural nouniy or names of things ionned by 
nature ; as, man, beast, water, air : 2. jSrtyicitd noutu, or names of things 
formed by art ; a^i, book, vessel, bouse : % Personal nouns^ or those which 
stand for human beings; as, man, woman, Edwin: 4. Neuier iixmnt, or 
those which denote things inanimate ; as, book, field, mountain, Cincinnati. 
The following, however, is quite a rational division : Material nauna arc 
the names of things formed of matter ; as, stone, book : hnmaterial navm 
are the names of things having no substance ; as, hope, immortality. 

To nouns belong gAider, person, number, and 
case. 

GENDER. 

Gender is the distinction of sex. Nouns have 
three genders, the masculine, the feminine, and 
the neuter. 

The masculine gender denotes males ; s^, a man^ 
a hoy. 

'fhe feminine gender denotes females ; as, a teo 
fwan, a ^rl. 
, The iiexder gender denotes things without sex; 
as, a Aof , a slick. 

J^euier means neither : therefore neuter gender sigiiifies nei- 
ther gender ; that is, neither masculine nor feminine. Hence, 

cates for the introduction of such philosophical grammars into common | 
schools, at once to enter on their pilgrimage, ana recede into the native 
obscurity and barbarity of the ancient Britons, Picts, and Vandals, it is be* 
lieved, that the cause of learning and refinement would not suffer ffreddiy 
by their loss, and that the good sense of the present age, would not allow 
many of our best teachers to be of the party. 

The last consideration which I shall give this novel manner of inves* 
tilting and enforcing' the English langua^, is, that by this mode of analy- 
zing and reducing it to ])ractice, it cannot, m this a^e^ be comprehended as tna 
medium of thought. Were this method to prevail, our present literal lan« 

fuage would become a dead letter. Of what avail is language, if it can not 
e understood ? And how can it be accommodated to the understanding* 
unless it receive the sanction of common consent ? Even if we admit th " 
8uch a manner of unfolding the principles.of our language, is more ratioi 
and philosophick than the ordinanr, practical method, I think it is clear th; 
such a mode of investigation and development, does not meet the necessitiel 
fmd convenience of ordinary learners in school. To be consistent, that sy* 
tem which instructs by tracing a lew of our words to their origin, must un 
fold the whole in the same manner. But the student in common schoolfl 
and academies cannot atford time to stem the tide of language up to it|l 
pource, and there dive to the bottom ot the fountain for laiowleilge. Buclfti 
fobour ou«;bt z^^ to be required 6/ him. His object is to he<*'«ne. not a 
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neuter gender means no gender* Strictly speaking, then, as 
theie are but two sexes, nouns have but two genders ; but for 
tile sake of practical convenience, we apply to them three 
genders, by calling that a gender which is no gender. The 
English and the pure Persian, appear to be the only languages 
which observe, in the distinction of sex, the natural division of 
nouns. — ^The genders of nouns are so easily known, that a 
farther explanation of them is unnecessaiy, except what is 
given in the foUowing 

NOTES. 

1. The same noun is sometimes mascvline amd ieminine, and sometimeif 
masculine w feminine. The noun parerUt is of the masculine and feminine 
^nder. The nouns parent, astodate, neighbovr, servant, friend, ckUd, bird, 
fiek, 4rc. if doubtlul, are of the masculine or feminine gender. 

2. Some nouns naturally neuter, are, when used figuratively, or perwni* 
fied, converted into the masculine or feminine jgender. Those nouns are 
generally rendered masculine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
unparting or communicating, and which are oy nature strong and effica* 
cioius ^ as, the nm, Uine, deaiS, sleep, winter, ifc. Those, afain, are generally 
feminine, wliich are conspicuous for the attributes of conSdning or l>ringing 

' l<»th, or which are very neautiful, mild, or amiable ; as, the earth, moan, 
dwirch, boat, vessel, ciiff, eowntry, nature, skip, sod, fortune, virtue, hope, 
spring, peace, 4rc. This principle for designating the sex of a personined 
oG^jeet, which is quite rauonafc is generally adhered to in the EneUsh Ian* 
guage ; but, in som^ insteoices, tife poet applies the sex according to nis fancy 

The masculine and feminine genders are distinguished in three ways: 

1. By different vfprds ; as, 

MucuUni, Feminine. MascuUne, Femmme* 

Bachelor maid Boy girl 

Boar sow Brother sister 

philosophical antiquarian, but a practical grammarian. If I comprehend 
the desi|p (if they have any) orour modem philosophical writers on this 
subject, it is to make |prammarians by inculcating a few general principles^ 
arising out of the genius of the languag[e, and the nature of things, wnlch 
the learner, by the exercise of his reasonwig powers, must reduce to practice. 
HIi own jud|^ment, independent of grammar rules, is to be his guide in speaks 
Ing and writing correctly. Hence, many of them exclude nt>m their sys- 
tems, all exercises in what is called false Syntax. But these profound pm- 
lolbgical dictators appear to have overlooked the important consideraaon» 
l^t the great mass of mankind, and especially of boys and girls in common 
schools, can never become pMtosmhers; and, consequently, can never com* 
prehend and reduce to practice meir met^hysical and obscure systems of 
pimmar. I wish to see children treated as reasoning beings. But there 
should be a medium in aH things. It is, therefore, aMurd to instruct chil- 
dren as if they were already profound philosophers and logicians. 
To demonstrate the utilijhr, and enfcnrce the necessity of exercising the 
\ leimer in correcting /blss Syntax, I need no other argument than the inter- 
esting and undeniable fact, that Mr. ])|[umy*8 labours, in this department 
have efitected a complete revolution in the English language, in point of ver- 
bal accuracy. Who dees not know, that the better writers of our day, are not 
ffuUtv of ons oammi^cal inaccuracy, where those authors who wrote before 
w. Miin^jknirlshed,aregailtr«fjfys? itofl what has prtnluced this im- 
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vion. Atitipodefl, eredenda, literati, and ounutiayltre alwaji pluraL 
Is now used as the singular of Banditti. 

8. The following nouns form their plurals not according to any genera. 
rule; thus, man, men; uiomaji, women; chiUI, ehUdren; (nco^eat tooth, 
V^eth; goose, geese; foot, feet; mouse, mice; lo>ise, lice; broker* Uro- 
"thers or brethren ; »cow, cows or kine ; penny, pence, or pennies when the 
coin is meant ; die, dice forplay^ dies for comtng ; pea and iUh, p c ap o «b^ 
fish when the species is ineant, but petu and fikhet when we refer |o th« 
number ; as, six peoB, ten fisket, 

9. Tlu) following compounds Ibrm their plurals tbns; han^U toidfuls 
cupful, cupfuls; spoonnil, spoonfuls: — ^brother-in-law, brothers-in-law, 
court-martial, couits-martial. 

The following words form their plurals according to the futek of the Ian 
guages from wmch they are adopted. 



Singular, 
Antithesis 
Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 
Automa^.on 
Axis 
Basis 

Beau 
Calx 

Cherub 

Cnsis 

Criterion 

Datum 

Disresis 

Desideratum 

Effluvium 

Ellipsis 

Emphasis 

Encomium 

Erratum 



Fiwal, ' Smgular. 

antitheses Genius 

apices Oenus 

( appendixes or Hypothesi* 

{ apendiees Igms &tuufl 



arcana ' 

automat^ 

axes 

bases 

beaux Of 

beans 

calces or 

calxes 

cherubim or 

cherubs 

crises 

criteria 

data 

diarsseir 

desiderata 

effluria 

ellipses 

emphases 
C encomia 
( encomiums 

enata 



Index 

LamiAft 
Magus 

Memorandum 

Metamorphosis 

Parenthesis 

Phenomenon 

Badius 

Stamen 

Ser^pb 

Stimulus 
Stratum 
Thesis 
Vertex 

Vortex 



PluruU 
genii* 
genera 
Eypotheset 
ignes fatui 

! Indices or 
indexest 
lamtnsB 

Magi 
C memoranda «r 

\ memorandtunt 
metamorphoMt 
parenthesea 
phenomena 

I tjHui or 

{radiuses 
stamina 

C serapMm pt 

{seraphs 
stimuli 
strata 
theses 
vertices 

! cortices of 
rortexef 



* Genii, imaeinaiy spirits : geniuses, personar of great 9 *ntal abilities 
t Indexes, when pointers or tables of contents are mean« : indices, whti 
referring to algebraick quantities. 

terting truths, pointing out and HmUing objects, attribuHng fvahties to ob- 
jects, cotmecHng objects, and so on ; and on this fa€t is f^aaded the Htm 
pnilosophical prmciple of ike dau^athn of vjords. Hence, an crrangement 
of words into classes according to this principle, followed b^ a development 
suid illustration of the principles and rules ttiat regulate us m the T^roper use 
and applioation of words in oral and written discourse, appears to ^praxi* 
mate as near to a true definition oi ptiHotophMol grammar, as aay I am 
capable of giving. 

iVbtms, or the names of the olivets of our perceptions, doubUess eontti- 
tuted the original class of words ; (if I may be allowed to assume such a 
Nypothesis as an originiU class of words ;) but the ever-active princif^ ot 
elation, soon transformed nouni into reriit, by making them, wk^ 
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CASE. ■ 

Case, when applied to nouns and pronouns, 
means the different state, situation, or position 
they have in relation to other words:> Nouns have 
three ca^s, the nominative, the possessive, and 
the objective. 

I deem ^ essential qiidities of case^ in £n^h, to consist, 
aot in the thangti or inflections produced on nouns and pro- 
aoons, but in the vmous offices wUcfa they perform in a sen- 
tence, by assuming 4i^ent poi^ticma in tegard t6 other words. 
In tccordance "wim this de&ution, these cases can be easily ex- 
plained on reasoning principles, founded in the nature of things. 

Now, five grains ii common sense will enable any (me to 
conlprehend what is meant by case. Its real character is ex- 
tremely simple; but in- the aifierent grammars it assumes as 
many meanings aa Proteus had shapes. The most that has been 
writt^i on it, however, is mere verbiage. Wiat, Aen, is meant 
by casef In faking of a horse, for instance, we say he is in a 
good casef when he is fat, and in a bad case^ when he is lean, and 
needs more oats ; and in this sense we apply the term case to 
aenote the state or condiHon of tbe horse. So, when we place a 
noun before a verb as actor or subject, we say it is in the nomi- 
nahve case; but when it follows a transitive verb or preposition, 
we say it has another case; that is, it assumes a new position or 
situation in the sentence : and this we call the objective case. 
Thusy the koy gathers finiit Here the boy is represented as 
acting. He is, tiierefore, in the nominative case. But when I 
say, Jane struck the 6oy, I do not represent the boy as the actor ^ 
out as the obfeci of the action. He is, therefore, in a new case 
or eandiiion. And when I say, This is the boy's hat, I do not 
speajc of the boy either as acting or as acted upon; but as pos- 
sessing something : for which reascm he is in the possessive case. 
Hehca, it is clear, that nouns have thiee cases or positions. 

As the nominative and objective cases o( the noun are insep- 
arably connected with the verb, it is impossible for you to un- 

employed in a particular manner, expressive of affinnaticm. This same 
principle also operated in appropriating names to the purpose of attributing 
qualities to other names or objecti ; and in this way was constituted the 
class of words called adjeetivet or aUrilndes, By tiie same principle were 
formed aU.ttae other classes. 

In the following exposition of English grammar on scientifick principles, 
I shali divide words into seven classes, Imm or Namet, Verb$ Jt^mm€$, 
MuMUu orMribute8,Jdverbt,JhrqH)tiHim, JVtmmme,and Q» m i}m f ^ 
CbmucUvet. 

Vor an explanatioii of the noon, refer to the body of the w«t: 

4» 
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derstand them \mt9 you^all h&va acquired acHne knowledjp 
of this part of speech. I will, tiiei^ore, now gire yoa a partial 
description of the verb in ccHmexion with the noun ; which will 
enable me to illustrate the cases of the noun so clearly, that you 
may easily comprehend their nature. 

In the fbnnation of language, mankind, in order to hold con* 
verse with each other, found it necessary, in the <irst place, to 
gi ve names to the various objects by which tbey ware tmxoimded. 
Hence the origin of the firat part of speech, which we denotai- 
nate the nofm« But mer^y to name jthe oUecta which they ba 
held or thought of, was not suficient for tqeir purpose* Thay 
perceived that these objects existed, moved, acted, or cauMd 
some action to be done. In looking at a man,^ instance, tiiey 
perceived that he lived, walked, ate, Mpiled, talked, ran, and ao 
on. They perceived that {^ants grow, floweoa bkxHn, and 
rivers flow. Hence the. necessity of another part iA ^>eech, 
whose office tt should be to e:qpi:egi ^ese existeiices and ac« 
ti(»i8. This second class of words we call 

VERBS. t 

A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to 00, 
or to suffer; as, I am ; I rvik ; I amnded. 

Verbs are of three kMs, active, passive, and 
neuter. They are also divided into regular, irreg- 
ular, and defective. 

The term verb is derived from the La^in word verbum^ which 
signifies a vwrd* This part of i^ech is called a verb or wordt 
because it is deemed the most important word in every sentence : 
and without a verb and nominative, eitiier expressed or implied, 
no sentence can exist The noun is the original and leading 
part of ^eech; the verb comes next in order, and is far more 
complex than the noun. These two are the most uselid m the 
language, and form the basis of the science of grammar. The 
other eight parts of speech are suboi^ate to these two, and, as 
you will hereafter leam^ of min(Nr importance. 

For all practical purposes, the f<»regmng defioiiticHi and division 
of ti^e verb, though, perhaps, not philosoi^ically correct, wiU be 
found as eonvemefit as any other. I adopt them, tiierefore, lo 
be consistent with the principle, that, in arranging the materials 
oi this treatise, I shall not alter or reject any established defi- 
nition, rule, or principle of grammar, unless, in m^ humble 
judgment, some pradieal advantage to the learner is thereby 
gained. Hie following, some consider a good definition. 

A vcas is a word which .aj^4Mes q^imaltim 



An mim verh exptesses action; tod 
The nontindiive case Is the actor, or subject of 
the. yevh i as^JoIm mites. 

> In this exftmple» which is the verk^^ You kaow it is ll^ word 
Wites^ heea'ise this word. signifies ta do; that is^ it expresses 
acHon; therefore^ accorcling to the definition, it is aa acHoe verb* 
And ]fou Icaew, too, that the aoun JoItA is the actor; therefore 
John IS in &e Tiomtnaln^e rote to the verb ¥nfites. iatheei^es- 
a&OM, The maa walks^— The b<^ plajs^— Thundeors idl-^ War« 
rioms fighl-^you penceive that tae words walksi, plays, roU, and 
figM, are aeiive verbe; and you cannot be at a loss to biow, 
diat tne noons man, bay, tkmders, and warriaursi are in the 
tun»iniidwe CM€> 

Am ne adton can be produced witiiont smne agent or moTing 
cause, i( foUows, that every active verb must have some ador 
or ment*^ This actori doer^ or producer of the action, is die 
iM»tiuttative. Jfominfiiwe, iem the Latin nondno, literally sig<r 
nifies to tiame; but in the technical sense in which it is used lu 
grammitf , it means the noun or pronoun which is the subfeet of 
affiitna^on* This sulsject or nominative may be active, passive. 
or neuter, as hereafter exemplified. 

A nexAev verb expresses neither action nor pas- 
sion, but beings or a state of being ; as, John sits. 

Now, in this example, Jom is not represented as an actor 
ant, as the subject of the verb siis, therefore John i»in the nomt* 
m$tive case to the verb. And you know that the word sits does 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

Plaasible argumenta may be advanced, for rejeciin^^^guuter and passive 
verbs; but they have been found to be so convenient m practice, that the 
theory which recognises them, has stood the test of ages. If you tell the 
ybunr teaMer, th«^ in the ibUowing estpressions, The church resU on its 
Kmn£tion; The book Uei on the desk; The boys r«incm (are) idk, tiM 
Qoims ekmik, book, and boyt, ere represented as aetinff, and, therefore^ the 
VAibs resU, hea, remam, and are» are odive, he will not nelieve you, because 
^efe is no action that is apparent to his senses. And should you pioeeed 
fiather, uid, by a laboured and meta{^3rsioal invest^tion and ^vefopment 
of the laws of motion, attempt to prove to him Uiat ** every portion of mstt^ 
is iafiaefioed by different, active pdnoiides, tending to produce change," 
aiidfe therefore, every thins; in universal nature is al^0gy$ acting, it is not at 
an pibbaUe, tost you couM convince his undsnUmdins^, in opposition to the 
eiearei t<«timony of his senses. Of what avail to learners is a theoijr 
whioh toey cannot ciHnprehend ? 

Among the vanous theorists and speculative writers on philosophical 
ffammar, the ingenious Home Tooke stands pre-emlntnt ; but, vmS&r* 
awatsly, his principal speculatiens on ti^e verb» have never met the puhlick 
ere wiUiam & Garden has also leadsrad hhnaelf toaspienMis k the phUe* 
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II0| tspnBB appm^eni acHtmt ^vA a condiHen ofbemg; tbot k, ft 
represents Joim in a pai tieular sttxte cf existence ; therefore #tl» it 
a nmiier verb. In speaking of the neuter gender of noons, I in* 
formed jou, that neuter means neither; fi'om which it HoiUows, 
diat neuter gender implies neither gender; thai is, neither xnas- 
culine nor feminine. Hence, by an easy transition of thoiig;fat, 
you learn, that neuter ^ when applied to verbs, meaiis neither of 
the other two classes ; that Is, a neuter verb k one which k nei* 
ther active nor passive. In these example The man stand»— 
The lady lives — ^The child sleeps— The wodd exists-^^ wctfdi 
stands, UveSf sleeps ^ and exists, are neuAet ver^s} and &e nouns, 
man, tady, child, and ivorid, are all in the nomimttwe case, be* 
cause each is ^e suhject of a verb. Thus you perceive, that 
when a noun is in the nominative case to an active veii>, it is tiie 
actcr; and when it is nominative to a nerder verb, it is not an 
actor, but the subject of the verb. 

Some neuter verbs express ^ifin^ in general; as, The man 
is; Kingdoms exisU Otners es^ress b&tngin some pariicubr 
state; as. The man stands, sits, lies, or hangs^ 

I will now give you two signs, which wiU enable you to dis« 
tinguish the verb from other parts of speech, when you cannot 
tell it by its signification. Any word that will make sense with 
to before it, is a verb. Thus, to run, to write, to smile, \o wing, 
to hear, to ponder, to live, to breathe, are verbs. Or, any woro 
that will conjugtiie, is a verb. Tl^us,* I run, thou runnest, he 
runs; I write, thou writest, he writes; I smile, &c. But -flie 
words, boy, lady, child, and world, will ndt make sense with to 

prefixed — to boy, to lady, to world, is nonsense. Neithar wiD 

-''--■■'■''' "■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' - ■ - , -.^ .f. ' \ 

logical field, by taking a bolder stand than any of his jpredecessois. HIr 
view of the verb is novel, and ii^nioiisly suppwted. ^Tne following is th% ^ 
substance of his fii^Ny 

Of THE VEtlB. 

A VERB is a word which expresses acUan; as, M^ sxisis] 
Tkees grow; Waters JUm; Mountains st&Tid; I rnii* 

All verbs are active, and have one object or more than fitiH, expressed jjr 
implied. The pillar tiands^ that is, it keepi Uselfin an erect or standxi^ 
posture ; it upholds or Mtstains Uulf in that position. They are ; L e. they 
air ^emselves, or breathe air ; they huptrit, vivify, or i^hold themselves by 
inhaling air. 

Many verbs whose objects are seldom expressed, always have a petvoaal 
Of veml one implied. The clouds move / i. e. move them»doe$ along. The 
troops mardted twenty miles a day; i. e. marched ihemselvet. The mojia 
shlinet: — ^The moon shines or sheds tk ihming, sheen, lustre, or brighthess. 
The srastow^s .'—flies or takes a flight. Talkers talk or spetk words or 
talk; wiJkers walk walkings or warn ; The rain rains rain; Sitteis Sit er 
hM siUings or se$sions. 

To prove that there is no sudi thing as a nsutttr vet1>, the IbU iwiBg iv 
Ipetr to bs the sixobgest aiguments adaneed. 
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^beiy tm^iygai»^l hAj^ ^ofa ladiest, &c« is wGme than noiMeiiie* 
Heoce you perceive, that these words are not veiba. There 
«re some exceptious to these rules, for verbs are sometimes used 
s» nouns. This will be explained by and by. 

To verbs belong number^ person^ mood^ and tense. 

At present I shall speak only of the number and person of 
Verbs ; but hereafter I will give you a full explanation of all 
their properties. And permit me to inform you, that I shall not 
tead you into the inhicacies of the science, until, by gradual and 
easy progressions, ^u arc enabled to comprehend the principles 
involved in them, Only such principles will be elucidated, as 
vou are prepared to understand at tne time they are unfolded 
before you. You must not be too anxious to get along rtgndly; 
but enaeavour to become thoroughly acquainted with one prin- 
ciple, before you undertake anomer. This lecture will qualify 
you for the next 

Number and person of verbs. Tou recollect, that the 
nominative is the actor or suhfect, and the active verb is the 
word that expresses the action performed by the nominative. By 
this you perceive, that a very intimate connexion or relation 
exists between the nominative case and the veib. If, therefore, 
only one creature or thing acts, only one action, at the same 
instant, can be done ; as. The girl writes. The nominative girl 
is here of the singular number, because it signifies but one 
person ; and the verb torites denotes but one action, which the 
gill performs ; therefore the verb writes is of the singular num- 
ber, agreeing with its nominative girl. When the nominative 
case is plwrdy tiie verb must be phrati as, girls write. Take 

1. No portioa of matter is ever in a state of perfect quiescence ; but th« 
component parts of every thing are at all times *' in^uenced by different, 
active principles, tending to produce' change." Hence, it follows, that no 
Mug or thing can be represented in a netjtier or non^adwg slate. 

Tbis argument supposes the essential character of the verb to be identified 
with the primary laws of action, as unfolded by the principles of physical 
seieace. l*he correctness of this position may be aoubted ; but if it can 
to clearly demon>strated, that ev^ry particle of matter is always in motion,- 
it does not, by any means, follow, that we cannot tpeak o/" tilings in a state 
of quiescence. What is fidie in &ct may be cmrect in grammar. Tht 
pokU emlesled, is wd whetner things always act, 6tU whether, token we aueri 
or affirm somethu^ respeding them, we alwaye represent them as acting, 

2. Verbs were origvuiUy used to express Uie motions or changes of thines 
whidR' produced obvious actions, and, oy an easy transition, were afterwaras 
applied, in the same way, to things wme actions were not apparent. 

This assumption is untenaUe, and altogether gratuitous. 

8. Verbs called neuter are used in the imperative mood ; and, as tius mood 
eommanos some one to do something, any verb which adopts it, muit be 
aetivA. Thus, in the common place phrases, ^B$ there quicldiy) 89o(k4 
•lit of say wsy ; 9U or lie farther ' 
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notice, the nngular veib ends in s, but the noUn is ^encnStf 
pbiral when it ends ins; thus, The girl tmto-^the gtrls write. 

Person^ strtctlj speaking, is a quality that belongs not to verU, 
but to nouns and pronouns. We say, however, that the veib 
must ^ee wiili its nominative in joer^on, as wdA asia.nuBiber; 
that is, the verb must be spelled and spoken in such a manni^ 
as to correspond with the^^r^f, secorul, or third persoa of tli« 
noun or pronoun which is its nominative. 

I will now show you how the verb is varied in order to agreit 
indth its nominative in number and perscHill I, Thou, He, She, 
It; We, Ye or You, They ^ zre personal pr<mdu7h8. / is of the 
first person, and singular number; Thou is seconder, sing*; 
He, She, or It, is third per. sing. ; We isjkst per. phercd; Ye or 
You is second per. plural; They is third per. plural. These 
pronouns are the representatives of nouns, and perform the same 
office that the nouns would for which they stand. When placed 
before the verb, they are, therefore, the nominatives to the verb. 

Notice, particulariy^ the different variations or endings of ths 
verb, as it is thus coi\]Ugated in the 

Indicative Mood, Present Tensx* 
Singular. PhraL 

h Per. I walk, 1. Perp We Walk, 

2. Per. Thpu walked, 2. Per* Ye w you walk^ 

3. Per. He walk*, or'^ 3. Per* They wdk, or ^ 

the boy walk*, > the boys walk. ) 

or walK^^A. ) 

This dis^day of the verb sho^ you, that whenever it ends it 

€st, it is of the second |ierson singular; but when the verb endi 

■' ■ ' ' • T • • ' . ' ' ' .... 

It is admittea that thea^ verbs are here employed in an active sense ; bu( 
it is certain, that t^ey are not used according to their proper, literal mean- 
ing. When I tell a man, lUerallyf to stand, sif, or lie, by moving he would 
disobey me ; but when I say, "* Stand out of my way," by a hpxre of speech, 
I employ the neuter verb itand, instead of the active verb move or go, and 
in a correspondent sense. My meaning^ is. Move yourself out of my way; 
or take your stand somewhere else. Th^, however, does not prove that 
stand is literally an active verb. If we choose to overstep the Dounds of 
custom, we can employ any yiord in the lanpiage as an active-transitive 
V9rb. Be, sit, and lie, n\ay be escplained in the same manner. 

4. Neuter verbs are used in connexion with adverbs which express the 
manner of action. They must, therefore, be considered active veros. The 
child sleeps soimdly; He sits genteelly; They live contentedly and happHy 
together • t 

The class of verba that ar^ never employed as active, is small. By usin^ 

adverbs in connexion with verbs, we can fairly prove that some verbs are nd 

active It is incorrect to say, I am happily; They were peacej^Uy; She 

. remains ouietly ; The fields appear greenly. These verbs in their common 

. acceptation, do not expre^ amon ; for which reason we say, I am happy ; 

They were peac^, &£c. But in the •sxpres^ons» The child bleeps saim^ ; 
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m «, or eih, it is of the tMrd person singular. Walkestt rtdesi, st(md 
esif are of the second person singular ; and walks or walkeikt ndea 
09* ridethi stands or standeth, are of the third person singular. 

I have told you, that when the nominative is singular number, 
the verb must be ; when the nominative is plural, the verb must 
be ;. and when the nominative is first, second, or third person, 
the verb must be of the same person. If you look again at the 
foregoing conjugation of walkj you will notice thiait the verb va- 
ries its endings in the singular ^ in order to agree in form with, 
tfife first, second*, and thfrd person of its nominative ; but in the 
plurul it does not vary its endings from the first person singular. 
The verb, however, agrees in sense with its nominative in the 
plural, as well as in the singular. Exercise a little mind, and 
3rou wUi perceive that agreement and govemmeni in language do 
not consist merely in the form of words. Now, is it not cleaf, 
that when I say, I walkj the verb walk is singular^ because it 
&!q)resse8 but one action ? And when I say. Two men uwr/Jfc, is 
it not equalljf apparent, that walk is plural^ because it expresses 
t% to actions ? In the sentence, Ten men v}alk, the verb walk 
denotes ten acticms, ibr there are ten actors. Common sense 
traches you, that there must be as many actions as there are 
o'^iors ; and that the verb, when it has no form or ending to show 
\K is as strietly plural, as when it has. So, in the phrase. We 
r»alk, the verb walk is first person, because it expresses the 
actions performed by the speakers : Ye or you walk, the verb w 
*-co7m/ person, denoting the actions pf the persons spoken to ; 
third person, They walk. The veib,-then, when con-ecdy written, 

Sht sits f^acefiiUy ; They live happily and contentedly ; we employ the verbs 
nleepi, sitSt and Zive, in an active sense. When n6 action is intended, ye. 
•ay. They Ijve happy and contented, ^ 

If, on scientinck principles, it can be proved that those verbs generally 
dftoominated" neuter, originaUy expressed action, their present, accepted 
meanieg will still oppose the theory, iav the generality oil mankind do not . 
attach to them the idea of odion. 

Thus I have endeavoured to present a brief but impartial abstract of tlie 
modern tlieoiy of the verb, leaving it with the reader to estimate it accord- 
ing to its value. 

. To give a satisfitctory definiticm of the verb, or such a one as shall be 
found scientifically correct and unexceptionable, has hitherto balled 4|% 
skiil, and transcended the learning, of our philosophical writers. If iw 
^ * quality, as is generally supposed, is made to consist in expreitinf 
m, it remains still to oe denned when a verb expresses affirmatloD.: 
En^lsh, and in other languages, words appropriated to express affirm*-, 
n, are often used without any such force ; our idea of affirmation, in such 
Viatanies, being the mere inference of ctuUnn. 

In the sentence, — \'lMi^^ Ume^^xA hate^ denote moral actions," the wordi. 
idnkj love, and hcie, are nouns, because they are mere names of aetions. 8o» 
tittn I^Qfy ■*'Johnj wriit -r if an bregular verb/* the word unnk it a 
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■Iwajn tgrtes» la ^nttei with itf nominatiye in ntonber m( 

At piesent jou are learning two parts of speech, neifter of 
which can be understood without a knowledge of the other. It 
tiierefore becomes neceraaiy to exj^ain them both in the same 
lecture. Tou have been dready mformed, that nouns faavift 
three c|u»s ; the nominative, the possessive, and die objec^ve. 

Po66Essirs Case. The possessive case denotes 
the possessor of something; as, This is John^s horse. 

TUs expression implies, that John is the owner or possessor 
ct the horse ; and, mat horse is the properly which he pot> 
lesses. 

When 1 say, These are the men*s, and those, the boys^ hats, 
the two words, " boys* hats," plainly convey the idea, if they 
have any meaning at all, that the boys own or possess the hats. 
" Samuel Badger sells hoys* hats.'* Who owns the hats ? Mr. 
Badgen How is that met ascertained? Not by^the words, 
«b(^s' hats," whidi, taken by themselves, imply, not that they 
are Mr> Badger's hats, nor that they vrefor boys, but that they 
are hats of, or belonging to, or possessed by, boys. But we »t^ 
j&om the word^ connected with tne phrase, " boys* hats,'* that ths 
hoja are not yet, as the phrase uteraily denotes, in the actsa^ 
possession of the hats. The possession is anticipated. 

In the phrases, fine hats, coarse hats, highrcrowned hats, 
broad'brimmed hats, woollen, new, ten, some, these, manyisAs, the 
words in italicks, are adjectives, because they restrict qualify, 
or define the term hats; but the term boys' does not describe et 
limit the meaning oi hais. Boys\ therefore, is not, as some 
si^ppose, an adjective. 

" The ^toc's^ master.*' Doe#the slave possess the master? 
Tes. The slave has a master. If he has him, then, be pos* 
msseshxTCL','^^ sustains that relation to him winch we c^ 
possession. ; 

noun ; but when I say, «« John, %mte > your copy," wrUe is ca2M • 

rerb. Why is tMs word considered a noun in one constnictiot>, and a wet% 
In tht other, when be4h constractibns, until you pass beyond th^ wort 
l^te, are exactly alike ? If write does not express action in the ibrmer sen- 
tence, neither does it in the latter, for, in both, it is introdneed in the 



Buumer. On scientffiek principles, wrUe must be considered a Botu||b Iht 
latter sentence, for It does not expreie action, ormake an affinnatiQ^^nf il 
nerely nanum the action whidk I wish John^ to* perform!, and aftrmatisft if 
ihe mferentmi meti^n^, 

_^^ verb in the infinitive, as wel] as in the isnperatiYe mood, is diinasM 
4l^pWlnnat!lve ^verbal foser. In both these moods, Se is always presenM 
In its noun'Stdie, 

KaAer diueTa I njr to aswraat,'* mn^*" fat bfrn^tlMt 1 wlib 1^ 
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A noun in the possessive case, is always known by Us kavinf 
in apostiopliei and generally an s after it ; thus, JoM^ htA ; the 
ioy^s coat When a plural noun in the possessive case, ends ift 
#, the s^strophe is added, but no additional s; as, '* Bovb^ biAi 
JEagks* win^.'' When a singular nou^ ends in Mi ue apoi* 
trophe only is added ; as, *' For goodness* sake : for rigiUtam* 
ness* sake; except the word witness; .as, "The vnfneuf^ 
testimony." When a noun in the possessive case ends in emit 
the s is omitted, but the apostn^he is retained ; as, " Fqf cms-. 
Mcienc^ sake. , 

Now please to turn back, and read over tins said the prect* 
ding lecture ihree timesj and endeavour, not only to understand, 
but, also, to remember^ what you read. In reading, proceed 
thus : read one sentence over cdowly, and then Imc off the 
bode, and repeat it two os three times over in your mind. 
After that, take another sentence and proceed in the nmm 
manner, and so on through the whole lecture. Do not pre* 
eume to think, that these mrections are of no real consequence 
Id you ; for, unless you follow them strictly, you need not ex« 
pect to itake ra^nd jnogress. On the other hand, if you pio* 
ceed according to my jn^ructions, you will be sure to acquire 
a practical knowledge of grammar in a short time. — ^When you 
shall have complied with this requisition, you may coBunit tht 
following order of parsing a novnt and the order of parsb^ a 

^erb; and Ji|Aij|Mp2U be piepared to parse or aiudvze the 

following enll^H^^ 

ANALYSIS, OR PARSING. 

Bo you recollect the meaning of the word analysisi If you 

do not, I will eitplain it: and first, I wish you to remenmer, 

that analysis is the reverse of syntiiesis. Synthesis is the act 

pf combining simples so as (^ form a whde or con^powid. 

bnag me wine ; but all ^s is not said. If I say, Brinf^ some witu, he, ia 
like maimer, understands, that I wish him to brin|p me wine ; but all that is 
expressed, is the name of the action, and of the object of the action. In faet^ 
M much is done' by inference, as by actual expression, in eveiy branch ol 
luupage, for thought is too quick to be wholly transmitted by words. 
It IS generally conceded, that the terminations of our verbs, «•<, eih, t , 




•lyunct ; thus, the (to take, hold) Was the noun-state of the rerb ; and wiiSA 
they used it as a verb, they add^ the tannlnation an; thus, theofi. Tilt 
termination added, was a sigu that afimnaian was intended. The saiae 
uroeedufe has been adopted, and, in many instances, is stinpraetisedt in aw 
bogaa^ .^origuMUTaffiMdtoourverb8,iathe^ogi:tSsefr«AnMMa% 
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*^htts, m putting together letters bo aslo form syllables, syHa* 

, Ue»lK> as to form wordft, words so 'as ta form sentences, and 

rHentences so as to form a discourse, the process is called syn« 

thetick. ^ndysis^ On the contrary, is the act of decomposition ; 

that is, the act of separating any thing compounded into its 

. «iniple.^art8, An4 thereby e3diibiting its elementaiy principles 

fEtymcko^ treats of the analysis of language. To analyze a 

• v^ntence,^ is to separate from one another and classify the difier- 

ei^t W9rds of which it is composed ; and to analyze or parse k 

.,"^ord> 'fin^Sitft to enumei-ate and descpbe all itg various properties 

and its"- grammatical relations with respect* to other words int 

aentence, aud ti'ace it through' all its inflections or changes 

Perhaps, to you, this will, at first, ajftar to be of little import- 

; >ance ; but, if you persevere, you wiU hereafter find it of great 

. • utility, for pai-sing will enable you to iU't«ct, and correct, erroun 

in.conlposition. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 
, The order of parmig a Nony^ is — a noun, and 
why? — common, proper, or colVctive, afld why? 
gender, and why ? — person, and wiSv ? — ^number, and 
why?-7-case, and why? — ^Rule: — iV.cline it 

The order of parsing a Verb, is — a verb, and 
why? — active, pag«ive, or<neuter^an|UAi|y? — if ao, 
live — transitive or intransitive, and Why ?— if pa^ 
sit'c— how is it formed?— regular, irrejiijUlar, or defec- 
tij|p, and why ?— mood, and why ?— tense, and why ?^ 
person and number, and why ?— with what doe^ it 
' agree?— Rule:— conjugatt it. 

I will now parse two nouns according to the onkr, and, in 
Ho doing, by applying the definitions and rules, I shAil answer 
all those questions given in the order. If you* have pcrfeclh 

WM ehan^d to e% and finally dropped. A few centuries ago, the plural 
Dumber of our verbs was denoted oy the termination en ; tlius, i^zy wertn. 




«ame reasoh, we migh^ without apy- disparagement to the langul^^i 
P«ii8e with the terminations of our vtfPbs in the singular. 

Ib support of -the position, that these terminations were once separata 
words, we can trace many'df tbem t6 their origin. To denote the femimne 

SDder of some nouns, we ^x ess ,* a:^, heiress, instructress. Ess is a con- 
iction of the Hebr^ noun sssa, a female. Of our verbs, the tenninatioQ 
Ml ia a contracfien of doesU ethy of doethf s,of does We say, thou do$l or 
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ci(»9Mttf/6cr the order of parsing a nomi and verb, you may ^ro* 
ceed with me ; but, recollect, you can not parse a verb infiiJt^ 
until you shall have had a more comfdete explanatiooa oPit. - ^ 

JoMs hand treTnbles^ 

John's is a noun, [beG«lisQ|it is] 1ii€»*name'of a person- 
proper, th.e. name of an indivia\^al<^— masculine gender, it de- 
notes a msde^-third person, moken of—singular iMuhb^,.it 
implies but one— and in the po^ssive case, it denotes poai^eftp 
sion — it is governed by the noiyx " hand," according to . 

RuLB 12. .^ noun or protioUn in the possessive case, is gov 
emed by the nowii it possesses. ^ , ' j_ 

Declined*— Sing. nom. Jdm, poss. Johgfs, obj. Mtm. ' Plu- 
ral— iv>m. johns^. pos&^Johns\ obj. John$. 

HoTid is a nou\x, the name of a thing — common, the name of 
a sort or species of things — ^neuter gender, it denotes a fhini^ 
without sex — third person, spoken o£— sing, number, it implied 
but one— ^nd in\the nominative case, it is me actor and subject 
of the verb "trembles," and governs it agreeably to 

BuLE 3( T%e nominative case governs the verb : — that is, th^ 
ncaninative determines the number apd person of the verb. , 

Declined-^ing. ndln. hand, possT hand's, obj. hand. Flur. 
nom. huids, poss. hands', obj. hands. 

^enUtles is a verb, a jirord which signifies to dof— active, it 
expresses action— 4hird persons singular number, becai^ Ibe 
^lominative "hand" is with whrch it affl-ees, according to , 

BuLE 4. The verb must ^agree vritA its nominative in ipimber 
md person. 

You must not say that the verb is of the third person becaiise 
U is spoken of. ^ *rhe verb is never spokeiv of j but it is of the 
first, second, or third person, and singulajt or plural dumber^ 
because its nominative is. ' 

Conjugated — First pers. sing. I tremble, 3 pers. thcu trem- 
blest, 3 pers. he trembles, or, the hand trembles. Plural, 1 pers. 
we tremble, 2 pers. ye or you tremble, 3 pers^. they or the hands 
tremble. 



doerf love ; or thou \oymI ; i. e. love-^fos/, or love-dMst. Some believe these 
terminations to be contractions of haveU, haveth, has. We affix ed, a con- 
traction of ieite, to the present tense <^ verbs to denote that the lotion 
naming'' is, dede, did, doed, or done, 

, 7b ttid do, horn the Gothick noun iaui, signifying act or effect, are, accord- 
big to Home Tooke, neady alike in meaning and force; a^d when the cus- 
tom of affixing some more ancient verbalizing adiiinct, be^an to be drmraied, 
its place and meaning were geneiiedly suppfied by pfe&uns one of th6se 
Vhen I say, <* I am going to toalk," the verbal or amnnative force is cohvey • 
•d Iqr the use of to, meamg the same as do - and wiSc is employed mmy 
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GkHremment^ in language, consists m the pow^ 
which one word has orer another, in caosii^ that 
oflier word to be in ' some pcarlicviar case^ num^^ 
person mooiy or fsnse. 

' ILLUSTRATION* 

ftuLS 3* T%e nominative^vi^e governs the verb. 

If vou employ the pronoun /, which is of the first penoo, 
nngultr namher, as the nominative to a veth^ the vero miul 
be <if die first pers. sing. thtM, l- smile; and when your nomina- 
tivt is second pers. sing, your verb must be ; as, diou smiled. 
Why, in &e latter ins^ce, does the ending of the verb change 
fo «»^f Kecause the nominative ch&nges. ^hd if youf ncmu" 
native is tkird person, the verb will vary again ; thus, he smtiej, 
the man smiles. How clear it is, then, that the nominatm 
governs the verb; that is, the nominative has power to change 
ihtform and meaning of the verb, in respect to num. and pe^ 
^JQQ. Government, thus far, is evinced in the /orm of the wcnrds, 
•f well as in the sense. 

EiTLB 4L The verb must agree Mth it^ nomiTuitlve in number 
andperson* "^ 

. It is improper to say, thou Jiettr, the men hears. Why iin- 
M^r? because hear is first pers. and the nominative them 
..' t» second pers. hears is singt^, and the nom. men is pturd* 
Rule 4th says, The verb must agree with its nomtTiative, The 
^Expressions should, therefore, be, tnou heares/, Ihe men hear, 
ana then the verb would agree with its nominatives. But why 
musilhe verb agree with its nominative ? Why must we say, 
thou talke^f, the man talk«, men talk? Because the genius of 
our language, and the common consent of those who speak it, 
reguite such a construction : and this requisition amounts to t 
tmo or Me. This ru&, then, is founded m the nature of things. 
and sanctioned by good usage. 

*,_ Rule 12.^ Arumn or pronoun in the possessive case,*ia gcv" 
emed by the poun which it possesses. 

ft is correct to say, The man eats, he eats ; but we cannot 
say, The man dog eats« he dog eats. Why not? Because ^e 

as a v€ri>al name ; that is, I assert that I shidi do the act which I name by 
^ word wtdJc, or th^sct oiwaUcaig, 

' Perhrae sueh specSfations as these wiU prove to be metre curiouii than 
profitable. If it m made clearly to appear, that, on scientificlc prioeqilei* 
Whenever the verbal nme is unaccompanied by a verbalizing adjunet. It ii 
in tiie fu>|Mt-f(a<«, and does not express affirmation, stiU this theoiy wouU 
lie veijr inconvenient in practice. 
I ihali rssome this sulyeet in Lecture XI. 
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man is here represented as ihe jfpssessor, and dog, libtj^optrty, 
or iking possessed; and the gemus of our language requires, that 
when we add to the possessor, the tking vfhiai he is represented 
as possessing, the possessor shall take a particular /orm to show 
its case, or relation io ike property; thus. The man*s dog eats, 
kis dog eats. ¥ou perceive, then, mat thp added noun, denoting 
the thing possessed, has power to ckange- ike form of the noun 
or pronoun denoting the possessor, according to Rule 13. thus, 
by addii^ dog, in me preceding examples, man is changed to 
VMois, and ke to kls. 

Now parse the sentence which I have parsed, until the man- 
ner is quite familiar to you; and then you will be prepared to 
analyze correctly and systematically, the following exercises. 
When you parse, you may spread the Compendium before 
you; and, if you have not already committed the definitions and 
rules, you may read them on that, as you apply them* This 
mode of procedure will enable you to learn all the definitions 
and rules by appl3ring them to practice. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Hain descends — Rains descend — Snow falls*— Snows fall— > 
Thunder rdls — ^Thunders roll— Man's works decay—Men's 
labours cease — ^John's dos: barks — Eliza's voice trembler 



Julia's sister's child improves — Peter's cousin's horse limps. 

In the next place, I will paj[^ a noun and a neuter verb 
which verb, you will notice, diners from an active only in ona 
respect 

" Birds repose .on the branches of trees." 

Birds is a noun, the name of a thing or creature*— common, 
the name of a genus or class — ^masculine and feminine gender, 
it denotes both males and females — ^third person, spoken of^ 
plural number, it implies more than one — and kii the nominative 
case, it is the subject of the verfe "repose," and governs it ac- 
cording to Rule 3. Tke nom. case rovems ike verb. Declined— 
Sing. lOm. bird, poss. bird's, obj. bird. Plural, nom. birds, posa,.< 
birds', obj. birds. 

Repose is. a verb, a word that sigmfies to ie— |ieute]r, it ex- 
presses neither action nor passion, but a stater of Ceing— third 
person, plural nuhiber, because the nomimtftve ** birds" is with 
which it agrees, agreeably to Ruijs 4. Tke verb must agree 
vnik its nominative in number and person. 

. Conjugated — 1. pers. sing. I repose, 2. pera thou reposcst, 
3. pers. he reposes, or the bird reposes. Plur. 1. pers. we re- 
pose, 2. pers. ye or you repose, 3. pers. they repose; or birft 
repose. 

•5 
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Now parse those noum and neuter verbs that are distingtiished 
Jby itaUcks, in the following 

EXERCISES IN PARSING 

The book lies on the desk — The cloak hangs on the wall—* 
MarCs days are few — Cathmor'^ warriours sl$0p in death— 
Claiho reposes in the nanow house — Jocund day stands tiptoe 
on the misty mountain tops. The sunbeams rest cm the grave 
where her beauty sleeps. 

You may parse these and the preceding exercises, and all 
that follow, jive or six times over, if you please. 

OBJECTIVE CASE.— ACTIVE-TRANSITIVE VERBS. 
The objective case expresses the object of an action 
or of a relation. It generally follows a transitive verb^ 
a participle, or a preposition. 

A. noun is in the objective case when it is the object of some* 
thing.* At present I shall explain this case only as the object 
of an action; but when we shall have adyanced as far as to the 
preposition, I will also iHu^trate it as the object of a relatien. 

Xii active verb is transitive when the action passes 
over from the subject or nominative to an object ; as, 
Richard spikes John, ^ 

Transitive means passing. In this iJ^ntence the action of the 
verb strikes is transitive^ because it passes over from the nomi* 
native Richard to the object John ; and you know that the noun 
John is in the objective case, because it is the object of the action 
expressed by the active-transitive verb strikes. This matter is 
very plain. For examples GJallileo invented the telescope. 
Now, it is evi^int, tl^at Oallileo did not exert his powers of 
invention, with6\it some object4i view. In order to ascertain 
that object, put the question, Gallileo invented what? The 
telescope. Telescope, then, is the real object of the Action, 
denoted by the transitive verb invented ; and, therefore, tdescq>a 
is in the^d)jectiv% case. If I say, The horse kicks the s^rvanV— 
Carpenters build houses— Ossian wrote poems — Columbus cftV 
covered America — you readily perceive, that the verbs kieks, 
Imldi torotcy and discovered, ^iqpress transitive acticms ; and you 
cannot be at a loss to tell which nouns are in the objective case : — 
they are servant, •»Aouses, poems, and America, 

The nominative and objec^e cases of nouns are generally 
imown by the following rule : the nominative does something * 
the objective has something done to it The nominative gene- 
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Mf Ci^es before ihe verb ; and the objective, after it. When 
X say, George Struck the servant, George is in the nominative, 
and servcmi is in the objective case; bjit, when I say, The ser- 
vant struck Greorge, servant is in the nominative case, and 
Geofge is in the * objective. Thus you perceive, that Case 
means the different state or situation of nouns with seigard tr> 
D&er words. 

It is sometimes very difficult to tell the case of a noun. I 
^ball, ^erefore, take up this subject again, when I come to give 
you an explanation of the participle and preposition. 

Besides the three cases already explained, nouns are some- 
times in the nominative case independent j sometimes in the 
nominative case absolute, sometimes in apposition in the same 
^ase, and sometimes in the nominative or objective case after 
the neuter verb to be, or after an active-intransitive or passive 
.verb. These cases are illustrated in Lecture X. and in the 2l« 
>nd 22 Rules of Syntax. 

ACTIVE-INTRANSmVE ^JJRBS* 

An active verb is trmisitivey when the acflon ter- 
flainates on an object : but 

An active verb is intrmisitive^ vi^hen the action does 
not terminate on an object ; as, John ivalks. 

You perceive that the verb^ ivalk$f ' in this example, is tn- 
transitivej because the action does not pass over to an object ; 
that is, the action is confined to the agent John. The follow- 
ing sign will generally enable you to distinguish a transitive 
verb from an intransitive. Any verb that will make sense with 
the words a thing, or a person, after it, is transitive. Try these 
verbs by the sign, love, help, conquer, reach, subdue, overcome* 
Thus, you can say, I love a person or thi?ig — I can help a pev' 
son or thing — ^and so on. Hence you know that these verbs 
are transitive. But an intransitive verb will not make sense 
with this sign, which fact will be shown by the following ex- 
AjTiples : smile, go, come, play, bark, walk, fly. We cannot say, 
if we mean to speak English, I smile a person or thing — I go a 
person or iking : — Whence you perceive that these verbs are not 
transitive, but mtraQsitivet ^ 

If you reflect upon these examples for a few moments, yo^ 
will have a clear conception of the nature of transitive and in 
transitive verbs. Before I close this subject, however, It i§ 
necessary t^iitth^r to remark, that some transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs express what is called a menial or moral action ; and 
others, a corporeal or physical acticm Verbs expressing tbo 
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Now paw^ those nouns and neuter verbs that are dintii^tiifiJiAid 
by itoHcks, in the following 

JIXERCISES IN PARSING 

The book lies on the desk — The cloak hangs on the wall— - 
Man's days are few — Cathmor'^ warriours sl$^ in death—* 
Claiho reposes in the nanow house — Jocund day stands tiptoe 
on the misty mountain tops. The sunbeams rest oa the ^^ve 
where her bequty sleeps. 

You may parse these and the preceding exercises, and all 
that follow, Jive or six times over, ii you please. 

OBJECTIVE CASE.— ACTIVE-TRANSITIVE VERBS. 
The objective case expresses the object of an action 
or of a relation. It generalijr follows a transitive verb^ 
a participle, or a preposition. 

A. noun is in the objective case when it is the object of some* 
thing.* At present I shall explain this case only as the object 
of an action; but \rhen we shall have adyanced as far as to the 
preposition, I will also iHu^ate it as the object of a relation. 

Xn active verb is transitive when the action passes 
over from the subject or nominative to an object ; as, 
Richard strikes John, *^ 

Transitive means passing. In this sentence the action of the 
verb strikes is transitive^ because it passes over from the nonoi- 
native Richard to the object John; and you know that the noun 
John is in the objective case, because it is the object of the action 
expressed by the active-transitive verb strikes. This matter is 
very plain. For example; GalUleo invented the telescope. 
Now, it is evid^t, tl^at Gallileo did not exert his powers of 
invention, witho\it some obgect^ view. In order to ascertain 
that object, put the question, Gallileo invented what? The 
telescope. Telescope, then, w the real object of the tcticm, 
denoted by the transitive verb invented ; and, therefore, tdiescope 
is in the^objectiv% case. If I say, The horse kicks the is^ant^ 
Carpenters buiU houses-— Ossian wrote poems — Columbus dis' 
covered America — ^you readily perceive, that the verbs /debs, 
budldi wrote^ and discovered^ .express transitive actions ; and you 
cannot be at a loss to tell^hich nouns are in the objective case :^— 
they aj*e servant, chouses, poems, and America, * 

The nominative and obje«^e cases of nouns are generally 
imowji by .the following rule : the nominative does something • 
Ae ohjeeove has something done to it The nominative gene- 
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tafly. echoes htfare the verb ; and the objective, afltr it. When 
X say, George Struck the servant, Gtorge is in me nominative, 
jimd servant is in the objective case;, bjat, when I say. The ser- 
vant struck Greorge, servant is in the nominative case, and 
Geoirge is in the -objective. Thus you perceive, that Case 
means the different state or situation of noims with seigard to 
o&er words. 

It is sometimes very difficult to tdl the case of a noun. I 
^ball, ^erefore, take up this subject s^n, when I come to give 
•you an explanation of the participle and preposition. 

Besides the three cases already explained, nouns are some- 
times in the nominative case independent ^ sometimes in thfe 
nominative case absolute, sometimes in apposition in the same 
praise, and sometimes in the nominative or objective case after 
the neuter verb to Ac, or after an active-intransitive or passive 
.verb. These cases are illustrated in Lecture X. and in the 21, 
>nd 22 Rules of Syntax. 

ACTIVE-INTRANSITIVE ^RBS* 

An active verb is trmmtivey when the acfton ter- 
iiainates dn an object : but 

An active verb is irdramiim^ v^rhen the action does 
not terminate on an object ; as, John xccJks. 

You perceive that the verbr walks, in this example, is tn- 
iransitive, because the action does not pass over to an object ; 
that is, the action is confined to the agent John. TKe follow- 
ing sign will generally enable you to distinguish a transitive 
verb uom an intransitive. Any verb that will make sense with 
the words a things or a person, after it, is transitive. Try these 
verbs by the sign, love, help, conquer, reach, subdue, overcoms. 
Thus, you can say, I love a person or ihi?ig — ^I can help a per- 
son or MiTig-— and so on. Hence you know that these verbs 
are transitive. But an intransitive verb will not make sense 
with this sign, which fact will be shown by the following ex- 
tfinpies : smile, go, come, play, bark, walk, fly. We cannot say, 
if W6 mean to speak En^h, I smile a person or tking — I go a 
person or thing : — ^hence you perceive that these verbs are not 
transitive, but intraiisitive, ^. 

If you reflect upon these examples for a few moments, yo^ 
will have a clear conception of the nature of transitive and in 
transitive verbs. Before I close this subject, however. It it 
necessary tthrtb^r to remark, that some transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs express what is called a mental or moral action ; and 
others, a corporeal or physical acticm Verbs expressing tbo 
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difieient affectionB or operatkms'of the mind, denote m(xnl 9C« 
tions; as, Brutus laved his country; James hates vice; We 
heKem the tale:<— 4o repent t to relent » to think, to reflect, to 
mourn, to muse. Those expressing the actions produced by 
matter, denote physical actions; as, The dog hears the bdl; 
Virgil vfrote the JSnead; Columhua discovered America;— 4o 
see, iofeel, to ta^e, to smell, to run, to talk, to fly, to strike. In 
the sentence, Charles resembles his father, the verb resembla 
does not af^ear to express any action at all ; yet the construc- 
tion of the sentence, and the office which the verb performs, 
are such, that we are obliged to parse it as an acHoc'traiHsiiiot 
verb, governing the noun father in the objective case. This 
you may easily reconcile in yoiur mind, by reflecting, that the 
verb has a direct reference to its obiect The foUowinff veibfl 
tie of tUs.chanicte/, and express action in a grammM sense 
only ; for which reason it is sometimes called grammo/tco/ action : 
Have, own, possess, retain; as, I have a book. 

Active mtransitive verbs are frequently made transitive. 
When I say, Thg iirds fly, the verb fly, is tntransitive ; but 
when I^ay, The aoy flies the kite, the yeib fly is transitive, 
and governs the noun ^e in the objective case. Almost any 
active intransitive verb, and sometimes even neuter verbs, are 
used as transitive. The horse walks rapidly; The boy runs 
swifUy ; My friend lives well ; The man died of a fever. In aD 
these examples the verbs are intransitive ; in the following they 
^re transitive: The man walks his horse; The boy ran a race; 
My fiieni Uves a holy life ; Let me die the death of the righteous. 

The foregoing development of the character of verbs, ii 
deemed sumcientiy critical for practical purposes; but if we 
dip a littie deeper into thp verbal fountain, we shall discover 
qualities which do not appear on its surface. If we throw aside 
the veil which art has drawn over the real structure of speech, 
we shall find, that almost esrery verb has either a personal or a 
verbal olgect, expressed ot implied. Verbal objects^ which are 
the effects or productions resulting from the actions, being ne* 
cessarily implied, are seldom expressed. 

The fire bfums. If the fire bums, it must bum wood, coal, 
fallow, or some other combustible substance. The man laughs 
Laughs what? Laughs kmghter or laugh. They u;a/A:;4hat is, 
They walk or take walks. Rivers flow (move or roll thmsehts 
or their waters) into the ocean. 

" I si$^ the shady regions of the west.*' 

" And smile tiie wrinkles from the brow of age.*' 

The child wept itself sick ; and then, by taking mr sleeping 
It short ntp, it slept itself qjoiidi and well again. *' He will sooo 
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«fe^ iufl eveiiasting ahqt ;" that is " Ra^ wiB $leep the tfe^ of 
death." 

Thittkera think ihcugkis ; Talkers talk or employ wardi, tM, 
or speeches; The rai];^ rams rmn. " Upon Sodom and GoiqoRiib 
the Lord rained fire and brimstone" ** I must go the ^fixAf 
length.** I shall soon go the way of all the earth. l 

^ Now jllease to turn back again, and peruse this lecture a%n- 
tiveij: after which you may parse, systematically, tiie foUom^y; 
exercises co«itaining nouns in the three casesi and active-tranii^ 
live verbs. 

The printer />rtni^ oooks« 

BrMs is a yerbi a word that signifies to dOfT-active, it ex* 
fnresses acticm^ — transitive, the action passes oVer from the 
iiominatiye "printer" to the object "books"— third pers. sing, 
numb, because the nominative printer is with which it agrees^ 
Rule 4. The verb musit agree vnth its nomnative casein niim- 
her andperson. 

Conjugated— 1. p^. sing. I print, ^ pers. thou printest, 3. 
pers. he prints, or the printer prints, and so on. 

Books is a noun, the name of a thing— common, the name 
of a sort g[ things, neut. gend. it denotes a thing wilJiout sez— 
third pers. spoken (tf-^plur. nuttl. it implies more than one— 
-and in the objective case, it is the object of the action, expressed 
by the active^transitive verb "prints," and is governed by il 
according to 

KuLE 20. Actwc'fransitive verbs govern the objeciioe case. 

The noun books is thus declined<— Sing. nom. book, poss 
Dook's, obj. book — Flur. nom. books, poss. books', obj. books. 

Rule 20. Transiti\^ verbs govern the objective case ; that 
is,- they reqfivre the noun or pronoun following them to be in 
^at case ; and this requisition is government Pronouns have 
a particular form to suit each case ; but nouns have not We 
cannot say, She struck he; 1 gave the book to they. Why 
not? Because the genius of our language requires the pro- 
noun following a transitive verb or prepositicn (^o is a preposi- 
tion) to assume that form which we call the objective form or 
casf. Accordingly, the construction should be, She struck 
him ; I gave the book to them. — ^Read, again, the Ulustration of. 
** government" on pstge 52. ^ ^ . 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Vbm. case. Trans, verb. Poss, case. Obf. case 

Julius prints children's primers. 

Hamet makes ladies' bonnets^ 

The servant beats the man's .<< horse^ 
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Mom* case. 
The horse 
The boy 
The child 
Tha tempest 
The gale 
Pope 
Cicero 
Alexander 
Perry 
tVashingtcm 
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irons* V€tb» 

kicks 

struck 

lost 

sunk 

sweeps 

translated 

procured 

arnqoered 

met 

obtained 



Poss case. 
the servant's 
that man's 
those boys' 
those merchants' 
the mountain's 
Homer's 
Milo's 
Darius' 
the enemy's 
his xjountcy's 



Obf. case 

master. 

child. 

baU 

vessels 

brow. 

lUiad. 

release. 

army. 

fleet 

freedona. 



NoTC 1. The words ihe, ihafj those, and hiSy yot need not pane. 
% A noun in the possessive case, is sometiines governed by a noan Qft 
'tontood; as, Julia's lesson is Icmger than John's [lesson.] 

As you have been analyzing nouns in their three cases, it be- 
comes necessary to present, in the next plac^, the declension 
jif nouns, for you must decline every noun you parse. Declen- 
non ineans putting a boun through the different cases : and you 
will ndtice, that the possessive case varies from the nominative 
m its termination, or ending, but the objective case ends like the 
nominative. The nominsSive and objective cases- of noum 
«iust, therefore, be ascertsdned by their ^tuation in a sentence, 
or by considering the office they perform. 
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smo. 


PLUIU 


man 


meii. 


man's 


men's 


man 


men. 



Mm. king kings Jfom. 

Poss. kings kings' Poss. 

Obj. king kings. Obj. 

Now, if you have p^ed every word in the preceding exam- 
ples, (except tJiBi ihm, those, and hisy) you may proceed with 
me, and parse the examples in the following exercises, in which 
Are presented nouns and active-intransitive verbs. 

' * My flock increases yearly." 

Fhck is a noun, a name denoting animals — a noun of multi- 
tude, it signifies many in one collective body — masculine^ and 
feraimne>^nder, denoting both se^fes — ^third person, spoken ot— 
lingulsu* number, it denotes but one flock — and in the nomi- 
native case, it is the active agent of the verb " increases," and 
governs it, according to Rule 3. The nominoMve case govern 
tkeverb.- (Decline it.) 

Increases is a verb, a word that signifies to do— active, it ex- 
presses iction — intransitive, the action does not pass over to an 
olyect — uf the third person, singular number, because its aomi 
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4iiiiiye * flock^' conveys unity of idea; and it agreei mSk 
•* flock" agreeably to 

RxTLS 10. •^ nom of multitude conveying unity of ufeo, 
must have a verb or pronoun agreeing vrith it in the singular* 
" The divided multiiude hastily dispersed* 

Multitude is a noun, a name that denotes persons— « col* 
tective noun, or noun of multitude, it signifle^ niany— ^nascu* 
(ine and feminine gender, it implies both sexes— -third person, 
spoken of— ^singular nilmber, it represents but one midtitude, 
or collective body; (but in another sense, it is plural, as it 
conveys plurality of idea, and, also, impli^ more indwiduab 
than one ;)— and in the nominative case, it is the actor and 
subject of the verb ''disperse," which it governs, according to 
Rule 3. The nominative case governs the verb^'^^e^i^ei^^ 
Sing. ncmi. multitude, poss. multitude's, obj. ntiultitude— *Hur. 
nom. multitudes, poss. multitudes', obi. multitudes. 

Disperse is a verb, a word that si^ij&es to do — active it ex* 
presses acticm— intransitive, the action does not terming OQan 
object — third person, plural number, because its nominative 
"multitude" conveys plurality of idea; and it agrees with 
" multitude" agreeably to . 

Rule 11. ^ noun of multitude conveying plurality of idea^ 
must have a verb or prommn agreeing vrith it in thepmrcu. " 

Rules 10, and 11, rest on a sandy foundation. They appear 
not to be based on tilie principles of the language ; and, mere* 
fore, it mi^ht, perhaps, be better to reject than to retain them. 
Their apphcation is quite limited. In many distances, they will 
not apply to nouns pf multitude. The eigstence of such a thing 
as " finify or plurality o^ idea," as applicable to nouns of this 
class, is doubtful. l^fffS just as correct to say, *' The meeting 
was divided m tf^ Sentiments," as to mty, *' The meeting were 
divided in their sentiments." Both are equallv supported b^ 
the genius of the language, and by the power of custom. It is 
correct to say, either that, "Thi^Jfeff were dispersed;" "The 
council were unanimous ;" " The council were divided ;" or that, 
* The fleet was dispersed;" "The council was unanimous;" 
'* The council was divided." But, doubtless for the Bake of 
euphony, custom, in some instances, has decided in favour of a 
singular, and in others, of a plural ccmstructicm, connected ivith 
words of this class. For example ; custom gives a preference 
to the constructions, " My people do not consider ;" " The peas-^ 
€Mry go barefoot;" * ^ The noch is his^ object;" instead of, 
"My people doth not consider;" ** The'' peasantry ^oes bare- 
foot;" "The^ocA: are his object." In instances bke theie, 
the applicatioQ of the foregoing rules maybe of some use » bill 
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Ae co&8tnictk>ni in which they do not apply, are probtldy moi* 
numerous than those in which they do. 

E3CERCISES IN PARSING. 

J{om* can* Intran* verb* JVbvi* case* Intran* verb 

Men Ubour. The sun s^ts. 

Annies march. The moon rises* 

Vessels s^. The stars twinkle* 

Bbds fly. The rain descends. 

Clouds move. The river flows* 

Multitudes perish. The n^^ mourns* 

Your improvement in grammar depends, not on the number 
of words wnich you parse, but on the aitentian which you pn 
the subject* You mail parse the same exercises several times over. 

For the gratification of those who prefer' it^ I here present 
another 

DIVISION OF VCRB9. 

Verbs ^re of two kinds, transitive and intransitive. 

A verb is transitive when the action aflfects an otject ; af, 

** Earthquakes rock kingdoms ; thrones and palaces are sAaken 

down ; and potentates, princes, and subjects, are bvried in one 

common grave,*' 

The nominative to a passive verb, is the object^ but not the agent, of tbi 
action. 

A verb h intransitive when it has no object ; as, ♦* The water* 
came upon me ;** " I om he who was^ and w, and is to come^^ 

As an exercise on what you have been studying, I will nov 
put to you a few questions, all of which you ought to be able to 
answer before you proceed* any farther. ^ 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

With what two general divisions of grammar does the second 
lecture begin ? — Of what does Etymology treat ? — Of what doei 
Syntax treat? — On, what is based the -true principle of classifi- 
cation ?— How do you ascertain the part of speech to which i 
word belongs ? — What is meant by its mmner of meaning ?— 
Name the ten parts of speech. — Which of the^ are considered 
Ae most important? — By what sign may a noun be distinguish^ 
cd ?-^^How many kinds of nouns are there ?— What belong to 
nouns?— What is gender ?-*rHow many genders have ncmns ?-^ 
What is person ?— How mkny persons have nv^v6A ?— What i^ 
numb^ ?— How many numbers have nouns ? — What is case ?-J 
How many cases have nouns ? — Does case q^ist in the tn/I^d 
tions of a noun ? — How many kinds of vrate are there ?— B^ 
what sign mav a verb be known ?*-What belong to verbs ? -^ 
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What is syntliesis ? — What is analysis ? — ^What is parsing ?— Re* 
peat the order of parsing the noun. — Repeat the order of parsing 
the vferb.— What rule do you apply in parsing a noun in the pos- 
lessive case ? — What rule, in parsing a noun in the nominative 
case P'— What rule applies in parsing a verb ? — What is meant 
by government ? — Explain rules 3, 4, and 12. — ^By what rule 
are the nominative and objective cases of nouns known ?— By 
what sign can you distinguish a transitive from an intransitive 
verb ?— Do transitive verbs ever express a moral action ? — Are 
intransitive and neuter verbs ever used as transitive? — Give 
some examples of transitive verbs with personal and verbal 
objects. — What rule do you apply in parsing a noun in the objec- 
tive case ? — Explain rule 2()- — In parsing a verb agreeing with 
a noun of multitude conveying plurality of idea, what rule do 
you apply ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 
.Whether the leamer be required to answer the following questions, or not, 
i^, of course, lelt discretionarywiih the teacher. The author takes the liberty 
to sug&^est the expediency of not, generally, enforcing such a requisition, 
until the pupil goes through the book a second time. 

Name some participi^S nouns.— What are abstract nouns ? — What is tht 
distinction between abstract nouns a'Hi adjectives? — What are natural 
nouns? — ^Artificial nouns? — ^What is the distinction between material 9nd 
immaterial. no\ms ?— Are nouns ever of the masculine and i'eminine gender ? — 
Give examples. — When are nouns, naturally neuter, converted into the mas- 
culine or feminine gender ? — Give exampfes.^^peak some nouns that are 
always in ^e singular number. — Some that are always plural. — Speadc some 
that are in the same form in both numbers. — ^Name aU the various ways of 
forming the plural number of nouns. — Of what number are the nouns news, 
means, aims, and amends ? — Name the plurals to the fellowing compound 
nouns, lurndfiU, citpJUl, spoonful, krothcr-in-law, cowi-maiiial, 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

What has' usually been the object of philosophical investigations of lan- 
guagej (p^e 32.) — ^Do the syntactical dependances and connexions of 
words depend on their oripiial import? — Is the power of association and 
custom efficient in chan^g the radical meaning. of some words? — ^Have 
words intrinsically a sigiulication of ^eir own ; or is their meaning Infer- 
etUial , i. e. such as cusUrm ^as assigned to them ? ([page 88.)M3n what 
fqift is ^ased the true, phUoso{)hical principle of classincation ? — ^Define phi- 
losophical grammar.— Wliich is supposed to be the original part of speech ? 
How were the others formed firom that ? — ^How many parts of speech maj 
lie recognised in a scientifick development and arrangement of ihe princi- 
ples of ovut language ? — Name them. — What testimony have we that many 
Ibhigs do not act? (page 43.) — ^Repeat some of the argumeits in favour of, 
and against, the principle which regards all verbs as active. — In what n^xidf 
are Verbs used in their notm-stote? (page 48.) — Give examples. — What is 
Slid of the terminations, esi, eth, s, and en, and of the words to and do ? 

REMARKS ON VERBS AND NOUNS. 

Tou have already been informed, that verbs are the most important pari 
of speech in our language ; and to convii^ce you of flieir importailce, % now 
tell you, that yoU cannot express t thought, or communicate an tdia, wHboul 
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makine nse of a verb, either expressed or implied. Verbs eniress, not only 
Mf fUae or manner ofberngtimt, likewise, all the difiereLt amoru and mavt" 
wmti of afl creatures and things, whether animate or inanimate. As yet ] 
h«?e given you only a partial description of this Aort of words » but whea 

SNi snail be better prepared to comprehend the subject, I will explain all 
eir properties, and show you the proper manner of using them. 
A word that is generally a runui, sometimes becomes a verb ; and a vnb 
ii fivqueatly used as a noun. These changes depend on the sense which 
the word conveys ; or, rather, on the office if performs in the sentence ; thai 
if, the manner in which it is q)plied to things. For instance ; glory is gene* 
rally a noun; as, ** The glory of God*s throne.'* But if I say, I glairy in rpH* 
eion; or, He ghriei in wickedness, the word ghry becomes a verb. Tba 
MM of man is inconstsmt. In this sentence, love is a noun ; in the next, it ii 
m verb : They love virtue. He walks swiftly ; Scavengers tweep the streets : 
The ship taiU well. In these phrases, the words walks, eweepe, and setiU 
■re verbs ; in the following they are nouns : Those are pleasant waJke$ Ha 
takei a broad eweep ; The ship lowered her eaUe, 

Thus you see, it is impossible for you to become a gram- 
marian without exercising your judgment. If you have suffi- 
cient resolution to do this, you will, in a short time, perrfecdy 
understand the nature and office of the different parts of speech, 
their various properties and relations, and the rules of syntax 
that apply to them ; and, in a few weeks, be able to speak and 
write accurately. But you must not take things for graated, 
without examining their propriety and correctness. No* You 
are not a mere automaton, or boy-machine ; but a rational being. 
You ought, therefore, to think methodically, to reason soundly, 
and to investigate every principle critically. Don't be afraid 
to think for yourself. You know not the high destiny thai 
awaite you. You know not the height to which you may soai 
in the scale of intellectual existence. Go on, then, boldly, sui4 
with unyielding perseverance ; and if you do not gain admittance 
into the temple ctf fame, strive, at a^ hazards, to drink of the 
fountain which gurgles fix)m its base. 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

NoTX 1, TO Rule 12. A noun in the possessive case^ shotri^ 
always be distinguished by the apostrc^he, or mark of dision • 
as, The nation* s glory. 

That girls book ij cleaner than those boys books. 

Not eoiiecty because the nouns giAs and boyt are both in the possessirt 
OMo, and, therefore, reouire the apostrophe, by which they should be dii* 
tinguished ; thus» ** girth hoyt^/^ according to the preceding Note. [Re- 
peat the note.] 

Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

If the writer of this sentence meant one ancestor, he should have inserted 
the apostrophe after r, thus, " mcestor'e ;** ii more than one, after f, tttns. 
* piemofn* virtue ;*' but, hy noj|;liecting to place the apostxophe, bo ba» M 
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llif meaning, at regards the number of apfestors, doubtfUl, km) w« 
tannot ascertain It. This, and a thousand other mistakes you wlU 
Often meet with, demonstrate the triitli of my declaration, nnnely, that 
'* without the knowledge and application of gnunmar rules, you will 
of^en speak and write in such a manner as not to be undeniood.** 
YojL may now turn back and re-examine the ** illustration" of Rules 8, 4, 
lad 12, on page 5(2, and then correct the iollowing examples about jiv« 
times over. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers eare, are natiues pffit 
for mans advantage. Wisdoms precept's form the gpod mani 
interest and happiness. They suffer for conscience's sake. 
He is reading Cowpers poems. James bought Johnsons Die* 
lidnary. 

Rule 4. A verb must agree with its nominative in number 
and person. 

'those boys improves rapidly. The men labours in the field. 
Nothing delight some persons. Thou shuns the light. Ha 
dare not do it They reads well. 

I know you can correct these sentences without a rule, ibr they all hav« 
a harsh sound, which ofi^nds the ear. I wish you, however, to adopt tha 
habit of correcting errours by applying rules ; for, by>and-by, you will meet 
with «rrours in composition which you cannot correct, if you are ignorant 
cf the ap|4ieation or grammar rules. 

Now let us cleaily understand this 4th Rule. Recollect, it applies to the 
#cr6, and not to the noun ; therefore, in these examples, the verb is ungram* 
matical. The noun boys, in the first sentence, is of the third person pturait 
and the verb improws is of the tiiird person stitf«tor ; therefore, Rule 4th is 
violated, because ^e verb does not agree with its nominative in mumbtr. It 
should be, "boys improve** The verb would then be plural, and agree with 
Its nominative accorafng to the Rule. In the fourth sentence, the verb does 
Bot agree mptnon with its nominative. Thou is of the ucand person, and 
$hm$ is of the Vdrd, It should be, "thou shmxusi** &c. You may correct 
the ether stntoncea, and, likewise, the ibllowing exercises in 

FALSE SYNTAX 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. The number 
•f inhabitants of the United States e3:ceed nine millions. Natli« 
ing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

In vain our flocks and fields increase our 8t(»re, 

When our abundance make us wish for more 

While ever and anon; there falls ^^^ 

Huge heaps of hoary, mould'ring walla '^ 
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LECTURE III. 
OP ARTICLES- 

An article is a word prefixed to nouns to iimii 
their signification ; as, a man, the woman. 

There are only two articles, a or an^ and the. 
A or an is called the indefinite article. The is 
called the definite article. 

The mdejmte article limits the noun to one of a 
kind, but to no particular one ; as, a house. 

The definite article generally limits the noun to 
a particular object, or collection of objects ; as^ tte 
house, the men. 

The sinaU claims of fte aiticle to a sepaiute rank as a db- 
tinct part of n>eech, ought not tp be admitted in a scientifick 
classincation pf words. Jl and the, tkU and thai, ten, few, and 
fourth, and many other words, are used to restrict, yaiy, or de- 
fine the signification of the nouns to which they are joined. 
They might, therefore, with propriety, be ranked under the gen* 
eral head of JUstricHves, Indexes, or Definirig Adjectives. But 
as tiiere is a marked distinction in their particular meaning and 
application, each class requires a separate explianaticm. Hence, 
no practical advantage would be gained, by rejecting their es* 
tablished classification as articles, numerals, and oemonsto- 
tives, and by giving them nem names. The character and 
application of a and the can be learned as soon when they are 
styled arHcles, as when they are denominated specifying or de- 
JhUng adjectives* 

The histoiy of this part of speech is yeiy brief. As there an 
but two artides, a or on and ^, you will know them wherever 
they occur. 

A noun used without an article, or any o&er restrictive, is 
taken in its general sense; as, **fhiit is abundant*,'' " Goldu 
heavy ;" *' Man is bom to trouble." Here we mean, finiit and 
gold in general; and all men, or mankind. 

When we wish to limit the meaning of the noun to <me object, 
but to no particular one, we employ a or an» If I say, " Give 
me a pen;" "Bring me <m apple;" you arc at liberty to fetch 
my pen or any apple you please. A or an, then, is indefinite, 
bi^cause it leaves the meaning of the noun to which it is applied 
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ti far as regards the person spoken to, vagtu^ or indetemifinaie ; 
Ckat is, not definite. But when reference is made to a particular 
objec^ we employ the; as, " Give me the pen ;" "Bring me the 
apple, or the apples." When such a requisition is made, you 
are not at liberty to bring any pen or any apple you please, but 
you must fetch the particular pen or apple to wnich you know 
me to refer. The is, therefore, called the definite article. 

"•^star appears." Here, the star referred tQ,may%e knowk 
at a particular star, definitct and distinguished from all others, 
in the mind oi the speaker ; but to the hearer , it is Ijefl, among 
the thousands that bedeck the vault of heaven, undistinguished 
and indefinite. But when the star has previously b^en made the 
subject of discourse, it becomes, in the minds of both speaker 
and hearer, a definite object, ipid he says, " The star appears ;" 
that is, ihdi particular star about which we were discoursing. 

" Solomon built a temple." pid he build any temple, unde- 
termined which ? No ; it was a particular temple, pre-eminently 
distmguished iVom .aH others. But how does it become a definite 
object in the mind of the hearer? Certainly, not by the phrase, 
" a temple," which indicates any temple, leaving it altogether 
undetermined wHch-; but supposing the person addressed, to be 
totally unacqimnted with the fact asserted, and it becomes to 
Itim, lA one respect only, a definite and particular temple, by 
means of the associated words, '' Solomon built;" that is, by tha 
use of these words in connexion with the others, the hearer gets 
the idea of a temple distinguished as the one erected by Solomon* 
If the speaker were addressing one whom he supposed to be 
unacquainted with the fact related, he might make the temple 
referred to a still more definite object in the mind of the hearer, 
by a farther explanation of it ; thus, " Solomon built a temple on 
mount Zion ; and that was the temple to vji/dch the Jews resorted 
to worship.'* 

" The lunatick, the poet, and the lover, 
" Are of imagination all compact." 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTESr 
A, AN, THE. 

In a seientifiek airaDgesient of grammatical prindples, a and the btlOBg 
l» that class of aiyectives denominated deftnitwes or re$brichvea, ^ 

jif any antf or one, is the past participle of ananad, to add, to join. It dt- 
Aotet that the thing to which it it prefixed, is oatinf, imttoi, flWM^ 
(asoNcit,) or made oni 

7%$ and Ihai, Accoiding to Home Tooke, M« is the impentiTe, and thai, 
t^ past participle, of tha Anglo-Saxon verb thean, toeet, mk9, assume. Th$ 
aa4 thatnwi, oiiginally, the same meaning. The diflerence in their presenf 
^ptieation, is a modem refinement Hence, (M, as well as the, w^s frrf 
muty iised« indifferi^tly, before either a singular or a plural nooa. 
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** Tie hotie is a noble animal;" " 7%e dog is a faithfiil cxetf 
ture;" '* The wind blows;" ** J%e wolves were howling in Ut 
woods.*' In these examples, we do not refer to any puticnlar 
lunaticks, poets, lovers, horses, dcm, winds, wolves, and woods, 
bat we reter to ihese pcoiicular classes of things, in contradis- 
tinction to other objects or classes, t'he phrase, '^]!^either ihi 
one nor the other," is an idiom of the language. 

RgMAi^giy— ThU method of elucidaUi^^e aiticlefl, which if {K^vUr witk 
Bkdr, PriesUejr, Lowth, Johnson, tiarris, Beattie, Cpote, Murray, and manj 
o^er distingiiished phUdk>gistB, is discarded by some of our modem wrifen 
Bttt, bj proving that this &eoiy is exciptienaUe, they ^ no means make i( 
iqppear, that it ought, therefore, to be rejected. 

Exceptionable or not; they have not been able to supply its place wfth cot 
that is more eohoenient in practice. Neither have they adopted one leu ex* 
eeptionable. The tmfti is, after aD "which can be done to rendbr the de&ii* 
tions and rules of erammar 'comprehesaive and aoeuidte, they wfll still be 
found, when criticaSy examined by netnof leamine and science, more or lesi 
exceptionable. These exceptions and imperfections are the unayoidcibls 
consequence of the imperfections of the language. Langu^e, as well as 
eveiy thing else of human invention, Will alwa3rs be imjijer/^d. Oonseqnently, 
m petfed system of granvBUitical principles, would not suit it. A perfed 
gnunmar will not be produced, untfl some perfect being writes it for a JM^ 
fiect language ; and a perfect langusu|c will not be constructed, until somt 
m^Mr-kuman agency is employed m m production. All CTammatical jHrin- 
ciples and systems Which are not perfid, are excepUonaHe, 

NOTES. ^ 

1. The article is omiUed before nouns impdvihg the difibrent virtues, vices, 
ions, qualities, sciences, arts, metals, herbs, sc. ; as, ** Modeety is beeom- 



nff ; FaUehood is odious; Grammar is useiul,'* &o. 

2. The article is not prefixed to proper nouns ; as, Barron lulled Deeatm; 

ept by way of eminence, or for the sake of distinguishing a particular 



€xce 



ftmiqr» or when some noun is undentood ; as, ** He is not a Franknn ; Bte ii 
« Lee, or of the fiumly of ^ lices ; We sailed dowu the (river) Missouri." 

S. An adjective is fraquentiy placed between the article and the noun with 
which the article agrees; as, **Agpod boy; an industriowmjm,** Somt- 
Jmes the adjective precedes th^ article ; as, " As great a man as Alexander* 
Suck a shame." 

4. In referring to mai^ individuals, when we wish to bring each separats- 
It under consideration, the indefinite aiticle is sometimes placed between 
tiie adjective many and a singular noun ; as, " Where many a rosebttd reaa 
its blushing head ;'* **Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen." 

f . The aefinitaorticle tfteis fireonently applied to adverbe in tiie compara* 
tive or superiatii« degree; as^ << jnbt mors I esunine it, the better 1 like it; 
I like this /^ 2eai< ofany." 

> Ton may proceed and pane the following artictes, when j^ 
•haU hare committed this. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OP PARSING. 

The wder ofpomng an Article, is~an article, 
and why ?— definite or indefinite, and why?— ^ 
whrt noun ^oes it agree ?— Rule . 



▲ItnCLBS. — PAR8UCQU (ff 

" Kei$ the Eoaoi a king." 

Tie 18 an article, a word prefixed to a noun to limit its signifi- 
caticm— definite, it limits the noun to. a particular object— il 
bekn^ to the noun "son," according to 

Rule % Th d^finUe article the belongs to fiotms m the sm* 
guhar or pbaral number. 

A is an article, a word placed before a noun to Umit its signi- 
fication — ^indefinite, it limits the noun to one of a kmd, but to 
no particular one-^it agrees with " king," agreeably to 

KVLE 1. The atficle a or an agrees with nouns in the singular 
number only. 

NoTS. By considering the original meaning of this article, the propnety 
or Rule 1, wiQ appe^. J or on, (Ibrmerlj written one,) being equivalent to 
one, any one, or some one, cannot be prefixed to noons in the nl^ffal number. 
There is, howeTer, an exceptLoin to this rule. ^ is placed oefore a plural 
noun when any of the following adjectives come between the article and the 
noon : fiw, great manif, dozen, kumred, thomand, million ; as* a few men, a 
thousand Imues, $e. . 

After having parsed the^e articles several times oyer, please 
to read this third lecture three times. Then turn back, and ex- 
amine ihe second lecture critically, observing to parse every exr 
ample according to the directions previously given, which will 
prepare you to parse systematically, all the articles, nouns, and 
verbs in these subsequent 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

A bird sings.. Ah eagle flies. Mountains stand. The mul- 
titude pursue pleasure. The reaper reaps the farmer's grain. 
Fanners mow tiie grass. Farmers* boys spread tiie hay. TTie 
clerk sells the merchant's goods. An ostrich outruns an Arab's 
horse. Cecrops founded Athens. Gallileo invented the tele- 
scqie. James Macf^erson translated Ossian's poems. Sir 
Francis Drake circumnavigated the globe. - Doctor Beiyamin 
Franklin invented the lightning-rod. Washington Irving wn^ 
the Sketch-Book. 

I will now offers flltr remarks on the misapplication of the 
articles, which, wim the exercise of your own discriminating 
powers, will enable you to ^ee them virith propriety. But, before 
you proceed, please to answer the fdlowing 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSlJfG. 

How many articles are tiiere ?*— 'In what sense is a noun taken, 
when it has no article to limit ft? — ^Repeat the order of parsing 
an article.— What rule apj^es in parring the definiie article ?— 
Whftt rule in parsing^ the indefinite ? 
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QUESTIONS ON THITNOTES. 

Before what Aouxa is the article omitted ? — Is the article the ^^r^ ^ 
to adverbs ? — <rive examples. — ^What is the meaning of a or an? — Wi m h 
a or an placed before a plural noun .' — ^From what area, Uu, and tkat dei fed 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note to Rule 1. Jtn is used before a vowel or sQt^ A, 

and a before n consonant or u long, and also before the ^ord 

one. 

It is not only disagreeable to the ear, but, according U) this note, in,.propef 
to saj, a apple, a humble suppliant, an hero, an university, because t .e word 
apple begins with a vowel, and k is not sounded in the word kw^U, fx 
which reasons a should be an in the first two examples ; but, nr the h a 
sounded in hero, and the u is Ion? in vniversUif, a ought to be pr««fixed to 
these words : thus, an apple, an bumble suppUant : a heio, a utuversity 
Vou may correct the following 

EXAMPLES. 
A enemy, a inkstand, a hour, an horse, an herald, aa heart, 
an heathen, an union, a umbrella, an useful book, many an one. 
This is an hard saying. They met with an heavy loss. He 
would not give an hat for an horse. 

Note 1, to Rule 2. The articles are often properlv omit* 
ted: when used they should be justly applied, according t^ theb 
distinct character; as, ''Gold is corrupting; 7Ae sea Is grreen. 
jf lion is bold." It would be improper to say, The gold is co^ 
rupting; Sea is green; Lion is bold. 

The grass is good for horses, and the wheat for men. Grasi 
is good for the horses, and wheat for the men. Grass loob 
well. Wheat is blighted. 

In the first of th^se sentcnces,'we*are not speaking of any particular kind 
oi grass or wheaty neither do wfe wish to limit the meaning to anj particuhr 
crop or field of grass, or quantity of wheat ; but we are speaking of gran 
and wheat generally, therefore the article the should be omitted. In the se* 
cond sentence, we do not refer to any definite kind, equality, or number ot 
horses or men ; but to horses and men generally ; tliat is, the terms are here 
used to denote whole qtecies, therefore, me article should be omitted, and the 
sentence should read thus, ** Grass is good for horses, and wheat for men.** 

In the third and fourth examples, we wish to limit our meaning to th« 
crops of grass and wheat now on the eround, i^ch^n contradistinction to 
the crops heretofore raised, are considered as partvmar objects ; therefore 
we should say, «« Vie grass looks weD ; The ^eat is blighted." 

Note % When a noun is used in its general sense, the 
article should be omitted; as, ** Poetry is a pleasing ait:'* 
»* Oranges grow in New-Orleans." 

PALSE SYNTAX. 
€om in tiie garden, grows Wdll; but com in the field, does 
not. How does tho tobacco sell ^ The tobacco is dear. How 
do you like tho study of th« grammar? The grammer is i 
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study. A candid temper is proper for the man* 
bild Is wide. The man is mortal. And I persecuted this 
"Way unto the death. The earth, the air, the fire, and the water, 
the four elements of the old philosophers. 




LECTURE IV. 

OP ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word, add^ to a noun to 
express its quality or Jd|id, or to restrict its 
meaning ; as, a good mm, a bad man, a free 
man, an unfbrtimate man, one man, forty men. 

In the phrases, a good apple, a bad apple, a large apple, a 
small apple, a red apple, a wkite apple, a green apple, a sweet 
api^e, a so^r apple, a bitter apple, a round apple, a hard apple, 
a soft apple, a mellow apple, a fair apple, a May apple, an early 
apple, a late apple, a winter apple, a crab apple, a thorn apple, a 
well-tasted apple, an ill-looking apple, a water-cored apple, you 
perceive that all those words in itaHcks are adjectives, because 
each expresses some quality or property of the noun apple, or 
it shows what kind of an apple it is of which we are speakmg 

The distinction between a noun and an adjective is very clear. 
A noun is the name of a thins ; but an adjective denotes simply 
the quality or property of a ming. This is ^f cloth* In tnis 
example, the difference between the word denodng the thing. 
and that denoting the quality of it, is easily perceived. You 
certainly cannot be at a loss to know, that the word chth ex- 
presses the name, and fine, the quality, of the thmg; conse- 
quently fine must be an adjective. If 1 say. He is a wise man, 
9, prudent man, a wicked joizn, ox an ungrateful man, the words 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES 
ADNOUNS. 

Adntnm, or AdjecHv€, comes from the Latin, ad aad^tctp, to aid to. 

Adnouns are a class of words added to nouns to vary their comprehenfion, 
or to determine their extension. Those which effect the former object, are 
caUed tt^'edtve^, or attributes ; and those which effect the latter, restneikMg 
It is not, in all cases, easy to determine to which of these classes an adnoun 
should be referred. Words which express simply the qualities of nouns, m 
aiiyectives ; and such as denote their tituatiot^ or mmoer, are restrictiTes 

A4)ectivea were originally nouns or verbs 
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in UaJtcks are adjectives, because each expresses a quality d 
the noun man. And, if I say, He is a i(Ul man, a short man, i 
white man, a black man, or a persecuted man, the words, /a£ 
shortj whUej blacky and persecuted, are also adjectives, became 
they tell what kind of a man he is of whom I am speaking, or 
they attribute to him some particular property. 

Some adjectives restrict or limit the signification of the nooni 
io which they are joined, and are, therefore, sometimes caUed 
definitives; as, one era, seven ages, tlie^^^ man, the tffhole masf, 
no trouble, those men, that book, all regions. 

Other adjectives defisie or describe nouns, or do both ; as, fim 
silk, blue paper, a heavy shower, pure water, green mountaini 
bland breezes, gurgling rills, glass window, window gjbii, 
beaver hats, chip bonnets, blac1d)erry ridge, Monroe garden, 
Juniata iron, Cincinnati steam-mill.^ 

Some adjectives are secondary, and qualify other adjectivei } 
as, pale red lining, dark blue silk, deq^ sea green sash* soft iron 
blooms, red hot iron plate. 

You win frequently find the adjective placed aller the noun; 
as, '^ Those men are taU; A lion io bold; The weather is calm; 
The tree is three feet thick*'* 

Should you ever be at a loss to distinguish an adjective bom 
the other parts of speech, the following sign will enable you to 
tell it. Any word that will make sense with the word iking 
added, or with any other noun following it, is an adjective ; at, 
a high thing, a low thing, a hot thing, a cold thing, an unfinishti 
thing, a new-fashioned thing :— or, a pleasant prospect, a fon^ 
deserted dwelling, an American soldier, a Greek Testament 
Are these woi;|s adjectives, distant, yonder, peaceful, hng^sided, 
double-keadedl A distant object or tking, yonder hiU, Sfc 
They are. They will make sense with a noun after them.— 
Adjectives sometimes become adverbs. This matter will be 

Some Consider the adjective, in its present application, exactly equivalent 
to a noun connected to another noun oy means of juxtaposition, of a prepo- 
sition, or of a corresponding flexion. " A golden cup," say they, " is the same 
^s a gold cup, or a cup of gold.** But this principle appears to be exception* 
able. " A cup of gold, may mean either a cup-Jtitt or gold, or a cup made of 
gold. *< An oaJam cask,** signifies an oak cask, or a cask of oak; i. e. a cask 
made of oak ; but a beer zask, and a cask of beer, are two different things. A 
virtiwm son ; a son of Virtue, 

The distinguishing characteristic of the adjective, appears to consist in 
its both naming z, quality, and attribxtting that quality to some object. 

The terminations en, ed, and ig, (our modem y,) signifying give, add,JoiHt 
or like, denote that the names of qualities to which they are postfixecC in 
to be attributed to other nouns possessing such qualities : wood-en, wood-y. 
B^ pa^e 37. 

L^ IS the past participle >f the verb leave. Home Tooke defines rigki te 
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i^qphined in Lecture VI. la parsing, you may generally know 
la adjective by its gtudifying a noun or pronotm* 

Most words ending in ing ^le preseni participles. These are 
Itcquently used as wljectives ; therefore, most participles will 
make sense with the addition of the word thing, or any other 
noun, after them; as, a phasing thing, a moving spectacle, 
moaUering rwji* 

In &e Latin language, and many others, adjectives, like nouns, 
have ^nder, number, and case ; but in the English language, 
they have neither gender, person, number, nor case. These 
pR^rties belong to creatures and things, and not to their gtuzli- 
Hes; therefcnre gender, person, number, and case, are, strictly 
ipeaking, the properties of nouns, and not of adjectives. 

Adjectives are varied only to express the de- 
grees of comparison. They have three degrees 
of comparison, the Positive, the Comparative, and ^ 
the Si4>erlative. 

The po^ive degree expresses the quality of an 
object without any increase or diminution ; as, 
goocl, tmse^ great. 

The comparaUve degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification ; as, better^ wiser, 
greater, less wise. 

The svperlative degree increases or lessens the 

positive to the highest or lowest degree; as, best, 

wisest, greatest, leaM toise. ^ ^ 

*• ■'■ ■■ < ■ ' ■■ " ■ ■ . ■ I. . ■ 

be tliat which is ordered or dUreded. The right hand is that which your pa- 
renti waA custom direct voU to use in preference to the other. And when 
yoa emplpy that in prelerence, the other is the leaved, lmo*d, or Ufl hand ; 
1. •• &e one leaoed or Uft, ** The one shall be taken, and the other (leaved) 

Oum. Formerly, a man's own was what he worked for, own being a past 
jftMjU^ ^i a vem signii^ing to work, 

Jpgrirttpw. Some res&icaves, in modem times, are applied only to sm- 
gutornouns ; such as « or on, another, one, ikU, that, each, every, either . Others, 
oohr to plural nouns; as, these, those, two, three, few, several, atl. But most 
reflbietives, like adjectives, are iqpi^ied to both singular and ]>lural noims: 
firti^ eecondf last, the, former, latter, any, euch, same, some, which, what. 

JBfum&etU* All numeration was, doubtless, originally performed b]^ the 
fiupeit ; for the number of the fingers is still fhe utmost extent of its signi- 
ttatkni. Itoi is the past participle of iynan, to dose, to shut in. The bands 
Mgttd, iemid, closed, or shut in, signified ten ; for there numeiation dosed, 
;% dmwA^ a number mater than ten, we mutt begin again. Un and eme. U» 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Mom and fMd form the comparative and superlative degrees liy increasai 
the positive ; and lt$s and Ututf by diminiahlng it» 

Comparison by increasing the positive. 

Pos. Comp. Slip. 

great, greater, greatest 

wise, wiser, wisest 

holy, more holy, most holy, 

frugal, more frugal, most frugal. 

Comparison by diminishing the positive. 

Pos. Coitip. Svp. 

wise, less wise, least wise, 

holy, less holy, least ho}y. 

frugal, less frugal, least frugal 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Words used in counting, are called numeral 
etdjectives of the cardinal land ; as, one^ tvoo^ three^ 
foiir^ ttoenty^ fifty ^ &c. 

Words used in numbering, are called mmurd 
adjectives of the ordinal kind ; as, firsts second^ 
thirds fourth^ twentieth^ fiftieth^ &c. 

Note. The words many, few, and several, as they always refer to an n* 
definite number, may be properly called numeral a^'ecthes of the indefiniti 
kind. 

NOTES. 

1. The simple word, or Positive, becomes the Comparative by adding fi 
ox er; and the Positive be^mes the Superlative, hy adding st, or ett, tolbe 
end of it ; as, Pos. wise, Com. veiser. Sup. wisest ; nch, richer, richest /bold, 
bolder, boldeif . The adverbs, Tnore and most, less and least, when placed bi- 
fore the adjective, have the same effect ; as, Pos. wise. Com. more wise, Bxsf. 
most wise ; Pos. wise. Com. less wise. Sup. leati wise. 

' Ihcain (ftoo-m, two-am, twa-ane) is a compound of (too (fica, koae, fwey 
M, two or dwo or duo) and one (one, am, anJ) It signifies two units Jommh 
united, aned, or cned. Twentv (twa-ane'ten) signifies two tent aned, oned, m 
wdted. Things iqwrtUed into parcels or twenty each, are called tcDritJ 
Scorsis the past puticiple of s^or, to scporo/e. ' 

Ha Ordmais are fonned like abstract nouns in eth, Ffflht tixth, or ^ 
b the number which >lp-«(A| siob-eik, ter^etht or makreth up the muLber 
ux, or ten, 

I^ilosophlcal writers who limit our acceptationof words to that in w 
they were or^^ma% emr^oyed, and suppose that all the complicated, 
«ften defin^le, associations wMeh the sradual pn^ress of language and 
tellect has connected with words, are u> be reduced to (Ac stamdard pf 






B. Mma nf lhht it aw generally coaiyared ly adding ir ind til; j ftqffft l f ii ^ 
tuyUabUi, &c. by more and most; as, mil4« mflder» mildest; fruf^ mom 
fiiinl, meet frueal; virtaous, more virtuous, moat virtuous. DissyllaUes 
en&tf in y; as, nappy, lovely ; and in U after a mate; as, able, amme; and 
dlssyflablee accented «i tbe ait syllable; as, disciett, P^te ; eatfly admit 
of er and ««< ; aa, lu^pi^r, hap|>ie« : p<diW, pplitcif. Woids of moce than 
two stables, voy seldom admit of these terminations. 

8. When the positive ends in d, or i^ preceded by a tbigU vowel, the 
consonant is douued in forming the ^ompMtive andfaiqpenaiive degrees; 
as, red, redder, reddett; hot, hmer, hotUn. 

4. In some words the superlative is formed by adding moei to the end of 
ttiem ; as, netlwimost, uttermost or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

5. In En^h, as in most languages, there are some wcros of very common 
nse, (in which the caprice of cusuMi is apt to get the better of analocy,) 
that are inegular in forming the demes or compariaen ; as, ** Good, belibBry 
beat ; bad, worse, worst ; litue, less, least ; much or many, mere, most ; neer^ 
nearer, nearest or next ; late, later, latest or last; M, older or elder, oldest 
or eldest ;** and a few others. 

6. The fdlowing a4jectives, and many others, are ahrm, Uteraliy, in tbm 
t^per^aUv t degree, oecause, by expressing a quality in the hi^est deg^e^ 
they cany in themselves a superlative si^iification : chief, exStme, pmed^ 
fignt, itrin^, hon£tt,jtut, true, correct, tmcere, vast, tnunense, eeaeeUee, mnUe^ 
endteee, w^araUekd, unioenal, tvpreme, wiiimUed, omnqicient, nZMoiit^ 
ettmat, 

7. Compound ai^Ctives, and adjectives denoting qualities arising from 
the figure of bodies, seldom admit oi comparison ; such as, weU-firrmedtflwt* 
kitten, round, square, oblong, circular, ^mdrangvlar, conietU, &c. 

8. The termination ith added to adjectives, expssses a slight degree of 
ott^ty below the comparative ; aa, biiuk, blackitn; adU, eqlim. Very, pit« 
nxed to the comparative, expresses a degree of quality above the comp** 
rative, but not always a supenative degree. { 

Read this Lecture carefully, particuhdy tbe Notss; aite 
which you may parse the Mowing acyectives and neuter veiS, 
and, likewise, the examples that Mow. If you cannot repeat 
all die definitions and rules, spread the Compendium when you 
pane. But before you proceed, please to OMnmit the 

STSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

^ Jlie order of parsing an Adjective, is— an adjec^ 
Uve, and why?— compafe it— d^ee of comparison, 
afid why?— to what noun does it belong?— Rule« 

' J I 1 1 ■■ 11 — — ^— • 

J^/hlliii, appear not to have sufieicnttf attended to tiie dumgee wMch 
wprine^firasaociatioiiadnalfy produces. As language is transmittai 
"W generation to generation, many woids become m repreaentativeaof 
idaaaivifli whidi th^ were not origmally associated; and thus they undeigo 
^mge, not only m the iiiMis of tiMJr ai^cation, hut also in their m 
Wms bemg tilie signs of things, their mea^idng must necessarily change as 
modi, at 2mi<, as things themselves change; but this variation in ueir 
!wpoft more fivquantly abends on accidenml cireamstai)ces. Among the 
Ideas connected with a word, that which was onae of primary, becomes ot^ 
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That rretd nttion was once vawerfitl; Imt now it it fiMe** 

Gremia an adjective, a wora added to a nOim to expresi id 
qmJity— 4x>fl. gie^ comp. greater, sup. greatest— it is in the 
positive degree, it expresses the ouali^ of an object without 
«iy mcret^ or diminution, and be&mg. to the noun " natko." 
according to 

Rule 18* Mj€ciiv€8 belong to, mid qualify, mmM eapresHd 
or wider stood. 

Was is a verb, a word tiiat signifies to be— nenler, it ex* 
presses neither action nor passion, out being ot a state cf being 
—third person singular, because its nominative " na^im" it t 
noun of multitude conveying unU}/ of idea— it agrees with " na« 
tion," agreeabhr io 

BuLft 10. Anonn of wmUiivde eonveyinr vaoity of idem, mojf 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it tn> we sinzidar. 

Powerful is an adjective belonging to "nation, acccndingto 
Rule 18. Feeble belongs to "it,*^ according to Note 1, under 
Rule 18. Is is a neuter veib agreeing with "it^" agreeably to 
Rule 4. 

" Bonaparte entered Russia with 400,000 men/' 

^ Four^kundred'thousand is a numeral adjective of the cardinal 
kind, it is a word used in counting, and belongs to &e noun 
''men," according to Note % under Rule 18. jSTumeral euffee- 
iives belong to nouns, which nouns must agree in number wUk 
their adjectives. 

If, in parsing the following examples, you find any woidi 
about which you aro at a loss, you will please to turn back, and 
parse all the foregoing examples again. This course will enable 
you to proceed without any difficulty. 

More is an advetb. (Jf and /o are prepositions, governing 
the nouns that follow them in the objective case. 

EXERCISiES IN PARSING. 

A benevolent man helps indigent beggars. Studious adio- 
lars learn many lon^ lessons. Wealthy merchants own laige 
ships. The heavy mips bear large burdens; the lighter ahqw 
cany less burdens. Just poets use figurative language. Un- 

9f secondary importftnce ; and sometimeB, by degrees, it loses sltngeQier itM 
eonneicioii with the wool, giving place to oUm witb which, tma wmm% 
accidental cauiet, iMias been associated. 

Two or three instances will ilhistrate the troth of these rematlcs. In an 
aaeittt English venioa of the New Testament, we find the following Ub> 
gna^ : « I, Paul, a roMcal of Jesus Christ, unto you OentBet," kc Bat 
who, in the present acceptation of the word« wonfd dare to call '* the gnat 
.ttOiUe of the OentUes^ a rai€al? RataU formerly meant a tmoMt oivi 
4isvoled to the intereit of another: but now it is nearly synonymous wit^ 
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gnuomilieal esqnetaions oftnd » true critldc^t eir. Weik 
criticki magnify trifling erroun. No composition is peifed 
Tbe rabble was tomoltuous. Hie late^washed grass lodes green* 
Statefy trees form a delightM aibour. The setting sun makes 
a beautiful qypeannoe; the Tariegated rainbow JW^^*^ ^^''^ 
beautiful. Epaminondas was the greatest of the liieban gene* 
rals; Felopidas was next to Epaminondas* 

The first fleet contained three bimdred men; the second 
eontained four thousand. The earth contains one thousand 
milfion inhabitants. Many a cheering ray brightens the good 
man's pathway. 

Note. LOu, Worth. Tht adjeetive Jft» is a contraetkm of the paitldiik 
Hkmed, ind generally has tlie prepoeitioii wUo cmdentood after it. ** Slie is 
4flbt[iiiitolherbrotiier;*'<<TbeyaieifitliXct[to]Um^ « Tbe kingdom of 
bemvea is itiU [Wcmid or made lUu] un/o a iMNneholdtt.'* 

The notukwarik has aHoeelher dropped its asaociated words. «*Tbe doth 
M «0ora tea doUan s yaid r* tliat is. The cloth it o/fft« woitb qf tea doDais 
^ tk€ yaid» or fir «, otUrW i9try y&rd. 

Some eminent philologists do not admit the pr op riety of supplying an 
•Uipsit after Wet, worth, in, M, •xftft, and, Ihan, mit consider mem pte- 
positions. See Anomalies, in the latter part of this woric 

REMARKS ON ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS. 

A critical anahriis ie<{uires that the ad^tive when used without its noon» 
•uld be patsea as an aiQective belonging to its nonnmideritood; as. 
The virtuoui [penont] and the $inctr4 [perMu^ are always respected ;"* 
•■ Phnridence rewards the good tpeopli,] and pumshes tbe bmi [poopU.}** 
••Thtmlldoederdeodt] that men do, lives aflw them ; 
«« The good [iced or <iradf] it oft interred with their bones." 
Bat sometimes tiie adjective, by its m an n t r of meaning, becomes a ikmui» 
and has another a4jective joined to it; as. *<tiie chief good;" ••Tho vast 
jju msinf [vmuntUfl of spaee.** 

Various nouns placed before other nouns, assume the character of a4Joo- 
tivei, according to their maimer of meaning, as, *< Sea fish, tnm mortar^ tDtns 
yetsel, gold watch, com field, meadow ground, mmmtain height." 

The principle which recognises custom as the standard of grammatical at* 
caracy, mieht rest lor its support on the usage of on|^ tix words, and deljr 
alt the subUeties of innovating skepticks to ninsay it If the senius and 
analogy of our language were the standard, it would be correct to observe 
this analogy, and say, « Good, goodcr, goodctf ; bad, badder, hiddett ; litde, 
littler, littkff ; much, mucher, muched.^' « Br ihis mean ;'* <« What are the 
nntef* But such a criterion betrays only the weakness of those who at* 
tempt to establish it Regardness of the dogmas and edicts of the ]>hilo* 
sophical umpire, the good sense of the peopK wiU cause them, in this in- 
stance, as well as in a thousand othen, to yield to eutUm, and say, ** Good» 

wiOain, ViUam once had none of the odium which is now associated with 
Qie tenn ; but it signified one who, under the feudal system, rented or held 
lands ot another. Thus, Henry the VIII. says to a vassal or tenant, « As 
you are an accomplished viUom, I order that you receive 4709 out of the 
publick treasury.*' The word vUlatn, then, has given up its original idei» 
as^ become tiie representative of a new one, the word tenant having sup* 
pfnled it. To orove that the meaniqf of woids ehanget, a thousand 
pies could be adduced ; but with the imelligent reader, pioof is 
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iiUi HKOfu;" "What it the turn,** 
. Wi& re|;aid to the using of aiiljectives and other qualify mg wordi« 
nttft be taien, or yofir language will frequently amount to absurdity^ « f roo- 
•MHfi. Let the IbUowing eeneral remark, which is better than a dozeu f ales 
put jOH OB your fiutfd. Whenever you utter a sentence, or |mt y^nr pea 
on paper to write, wei^h well in your mind the meaning qfihe vx>rtia whidi 
you are about to employ. See that they cqnyey precisely the ideas wlilcb 
you wish to express oy them, and thifs ^ou win avoid innumerable enouis. 
In speaking of a man, we may say, with propriety, he is vertf wicked, or 
fxcsfylMMr^ lavish, because the terms toicked and loMi. are adjectives that 
admit of comparison; but, if we take the words in their liiei'al acceptatiin, 
there is a solecism in calling a man very honest, or «xcefc/i7^/y. just, for tbf 
words honut wad hut, literally admit of no comparison. In point of ^t, a 
torn Uhotmi<>Tii9hon€$tt Just Of w^tut: there can be no medium or excesi 
in this respect. Vay eonrect, very incenect, very right, very wvoBe« are 
common expr^sions; but thev are not Jiieraity proper. What is niS tof' 
red, must be inwrtHt ; and that which is not mcoired, must be asirrtd; 
vfaat is. not rin^^ must l>e wron^; and that which is not ipnmgr, muit be 
fight, T» avoid that eireumlocutkm which must otherwise take place, our 
best speakers and writers, however, freques%^ compart adjectives which do 
»ot literaUy admit of eoq^tarison : *< The mod edahtithid praetiee ;" «< The 
9Md vncerttdn method ;" ** Irving, as a writer, is Jar more aeemreUe thsn 
Addison;" **The met^ysical investieations of our i^ilosophical gram- 
marians axe dill more incomprehensible to the learner." Comparisons like 
these, should generaUr be avoided; but sometimes they ate so convenicDt 
in practice, at t<> nnaer them admissible. Such expreimons oan bo recon- 
ciled with the principles of grammar, onlv by considering them as figurative. 
Comparative jtaenibers of sentences, should be set in dired opg^stiion to 
each omer ; as, ** P<^ was rich, but Gddsmi^ wai jMtor." Tim feUowinf 
. sentences are Inaccurate : ** Sdomon was vneer than Cicero Waft dogttei^r 
*<The principles of the reibnnation w^« deeped in the prince's mind than 
jte be eatHy eradieaimL" This latter sentence contains fio wn^faneon at aH; 
neither does it UteraiUr convey any muming, Anin, if the Psalmist had 
said, '< I am the wisest of my teachers," he would have spoken i^Nnxrdlr, 
because the phrase would inq)ly, that he was one of his teachers. B«t lo 
. M^ifig, "I am wiser ihan my teachers," lie does not connder himself one 
of them, but places himself in contradistinction to them. 

Before you proceed any farther, you may answer the foUcming 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

What is the distinction between a noun and an adjective ?^ 
By what sign may an adjective be known ? — Are participlei 
ever used as adjectives? — Does gender, person, number, or 
case, belong to ac^ectives ? — How are they varied r— Name thn 
Hiree degrees of comparison.— What effect have less and letui, 
in comparing adjectives?— Repeat the order of parsing an ad- 
jective*— wW rule applies in parsing an adjective ? — What rule 
in parsing a verb agreeu^ with a noun of multitude conveying 
unify of idea?— What Note should be applied in parsing an ad- 
jective which belongs to a pronoun ?<^What Note in painnf 
iMMra/adliectives? . 
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QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

ReMftt Ul th« vaurieus wayd of ferming the degreei of compairitoii, dmii- 
llooea in tlie first five Notes. — pompare these adjectives, ripe,fivgal, mit- 
tkHvouf, ktMpy, abUt good, little, muck or many, near, late, old, — Name some 
Kdectives wat are always in the superlative, and never compared. — Are 
coziuxmnd adjectives Compared? — ^What is said of the terminraon tsA, and 
of the adverb very'^ — VVnen does an adjective become a noon? — ^Wbai 
cliaraet^ does a noun assume when placed before another noun?— How 
ran you prove that custom is the standud of grammatical accuracy? , 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 
Ht«w are adnouns divided ?-^What constitutes the true character of an 
adjecdve ?-^What arft the siniification and denotement of tbe -tonninationa, 
m, ea^ and % ? — What do lyi and own signify ? — ^Name the three wavs iii 
wiiict restrlctives are applied.-r-How vvus numeration originally perform- 
ed ?--WhAt is said pf /wam, twenty, score, and the ordinal numbers? — What 
is said of the changes produced in the meaning of words, by the principlt 
of asso^ iation ? 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 9, under Rule 18. Double Camparatwes ^ni Super" 
Udwe$ shoufld be avoided ; su^h as worser, lesser, more deeper. 
more wickeder, &c. ; cHefisi, supremesir perfectest, r^kiesi; or 
more perfect, most perfect, most supreme, &i. 

Virtue confers the most supreme dignity on man, and it 
should be his chiefest desire. 

He made the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light 
*o rule the night . , 

The phrases ''most supreme,*' and chiefest,**- in the first sentence, arU 
incorrect, because tupreme and chief, are in the superlative degree without 
having the Superlative fonn superadded, which addition makes them double 
sttperiatives. They should be written, "confers supreme dignity/* and 
*' his chief desire." 

We can say, one thing is leif than another, or tmaUer than another, be- 
cause the adjectives ks$ and emaUer are in the comparative degree ; but the 
Shrase "lesser li^ht,** in the second sentence, is inaccurate. Xesscrisa 
ouble coinparative, which, according to the preceding Note, should be 
avoided^ Lesser is as incorrect as hadder, f^ooder, worser, *'The sm/oUer 
light,** would be less exceptionable. You can correct the following wlthoul 
my assistance. Correct them four times over. 

The pleasures of the und^standing are more preferable than 
those of imagination or sense. 

The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the fastar th« 
lesser weimt it carries. 

The ni^tingale's voice is the most sweetest in the grore. 

The Most Highest hath created us for his glory 

He was admitted to the chiefest offices. 

The first witness gave a strong proof of the fact the next, l 
more stnmger stiU; but the last witness, the most strongest of all 

He eave the fullest and the most sincere proof of the tnieit 
friendsmp. -^ 
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lecture'^ t* 

or PAETICIPLKS. 

A Participle k a word derived from a verb, and 
partake of tlie naUire of a verb, and also of an ad 
jective. 

V^rbs have thrBaparticiples, the present or imper 
feet, tiie perfect, and the .compound. 

The present <xt imperfect participle denotes ac 
tion or being continued, but not perfected. It al- 
ways ends in tng ; as, nding^ beiiig : '' I am writing 
a letter.^ 

The perfect participle denotes action or being 
perfected or finished. When derived from a r^u- 
far verb, it ends in ed, and corresponds with 3ic 
in^perfect tense; as, ntferf, smiled: " The letter is 
written.^ 

The compawnd participle implies action or being 
completed before the time referred to. It is fornoed 
bf placing havintg before the perfect participle ; as, 
lumr^ rukd^ htxmag hem ruled: ^^ Having ttnitten 
the letter, he mailed it." 

Theferm Parikiple com&s ffom the Latin word partieiput, 
whiefa stsnifies io partake; and this name is given to this part 
of speech^ because it paHakes of the nature of the verb and of 
the adjective. 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

Partici^res are formed by adding to the verb the termination tng, ed^ or 
en, Ing signifies the same as the noun being. When postfixed to the n^n- 
state of the verb, the compound word thus formed, represses a continued 
state iif i the v«rbal den<ytemeiit. It iiijldite that what is meant by the vexb, 
is being continued. En is an alteration of an, the Saxon verbalizing ad- 
junct ; etf is a contraction of dede ; and the termiQatloni d and f , are a con- 
tractkia of ei. Participles ending in ed or en, asually denote the dodo, dede, 
doed, did, dom, or fianm^ state of what is me«at by the veib. The book u 
printed. It is a print-ed or print'4one booV;, or such a one as the done act 
eiprmhne has made it The hookisvfritten: L e. it has received &• dent 
^ftni^ML act of ion<-«^it. 

FSurtittides bear the same relation to verbs, thi^ itdnouns do to wmBS. 
They might, therefore, be stjled verbal adjecHeee. But that the<»y tvhicb 
^aaks them with adoouof, appears toxest on asaady fbun^ioa. la daisi 



iBy miMliy wnleiv, ih^ Mtic^xle ii d^wed with the reiib, and 
tieatod as apartof it; but; as it has no nominatiye, as it partakes 
of the nature of an adjective, as it requires many syntactical 
rules which apfdy not to the verb, and, m some other respects, 
has pFcqMrties peculiar to itself, it is believed that its character is 
sufficiently distinct from the verb to entitle it to the rank of a 
a^parote part of speech^ It is, iniact, the connecting Unk'bet^een, 
not only the a^ective and the verb, but also the noun and the verb. 

All participles are compound in their meaning and office. 
Like verbs, they express action and being, and denote time; 
and, like adjective, they describe the noups of which they 
denote the action or being. In the sentences, The boaUnan it 
crossing the river ; I see a m^^labourm^ in the field ; Charies 
is standing; you perceive that the participles rr»mng and /»- 
bottring express the actions of the boatman and the man, and 
wtandmg the state (^ being of Chs»let. In these respects, then, 
they partake of the nature of verbs. You also notice, that they 
describe the several nouns associated with them, like describing 
adjectives ; and that, in this respect, they partijB^wte the proper- 
ties of adjectives. And, furthermore, you observe that they dengte 
actions which are still going on; that is, incon^leie otunfinishea - 
actions ; for which reason we call them imperfect participles. 

Perhaps I can illustrate their character more deariy. When 
the imperfect or present and perfect particijdes are placed before 
nouns, they become defining or describing adjectives, and are 
lienomihated participial adjectives,; as, A Umng ccnnpanion ! 
T!ie rippling stream ; Roaring winds ; A xoiUed leaf; An accom' 
ph'shed scholar. Here the words, iomng, rippUngy roaring 
wilted, and accomplishd, describe or define the nouns with which 
they are associated. And where the participles' are placed z^t 
their nouns, they have, also, tiiis descriptive qnality. If I say, I 
— ^■»— — — — »» " II ».^^,»— ^— — ~—i ^i»^»i— — ^— ^»^— ^j..— »^— ^— <^»^— » 

Mng words, we ought to be guided more by their nuHmcr of meanii^, and 
tiieir infireniial meaning; than by their primitive, essential stffnxiication. 

** I Kave a brokin plate ;*' i. e. I have a plate-^oi^ ; « I nave broken a 
plate.*' If there is no difference in the essential meaning of the word broken^ * 
in fheie two constructions^ it caittiot be denied, that were is a wide diffeh-- 
enee in the meaning htfirrsd by euafto ; which difference depends on tiit 
manner in which the term is applied. The former construction denotes, that 
I possess a plate which was bnken, (whether with or without my agency, is 
not intimated,) perhaps one hundred or one thousand years ago ; whereas, 
the meanine of the latter is, that I phformed the aetm reducing the plate 
ftwa a whole to a brafe^ state ; and it is not intimated whether I possess 
it, or some one else. It appears reasoltiable, thut, in a practicd grammar, 
at least, any word whicb occrirs in constructions dilferii^ m wiaei^, msf 
pnperiy be classed with different parts of speech. This illusimtion liks^ 
wist establishes the propriety of retaining what we eatt thf petfiel Uuse ef 
Jm verb 
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tee the moon rinng; The hone is runmng^ a race ; The do^ it 
UtUen; I describe the several objects, as a rising moon, a rtm* 
fdng horse» and a beaten dog» as well as when I place^ these 
participles before the nouns. The same word is a participle oi 
a participial adjective, according to its manner of meaning. The 
preceding illustration, however, shows that this distinction ii 
K>unded on a venr s^ght shade of difierenee in the meaning of 
the twa The following examples will enable you to dislinguisli 
the one from the other. 

Participles. Participial at^'ecHves. 

See the sun uttmg. See the sdtmg sun. 

See the moon rising. See the rising moon. 

The wind is roaring. Hear the roaring wind. 

The twig is broken. The broken twig fell. 
The vessel oncAor^ufin the bay, The anchored vessel spreads ^ 

lost her mast her siul. 

' Iht present ot tmaerfed participle is known by. its ending iii 
ing; as, floatiii^, xiaing, hearing, seeing. These are derived 
from the verbs float, nde, hear, and see. But some words end* 
mg in iw are not participles; such as evening, morning, Jiirt' 
Kng, sapling, fininteresiing, unbelieving, uncontrolKn^. When 
you parse a word ending in ir^, you should sdwsrs considei 
whether it comes from a verb or not. There is^sudi a verb a> 
interest, hence you know that the word interesting jrii parti- 
ciple; but there is no such verb a^ iminterest, ccmsequently, 
ttninteresting can not be a participle : but it is an«adjective : as, 
an uninteresting story. You wiU be able very e^ify to distin- 
guish the participle from Uie other parts of speech, ^enTyoa 
shall have acquired a more extensive knowledge of th^ verii*^ 

Speak the participles from each of these verbs, leaih, vralk, 
shun> smile, sail, conouer, manage, reduce, relate, diso^^ 
overrate, disengage. Thus, Pres. learning, Perf. homed, C^Sfl 
having learned. Pres. walking, Perf. waOced, G<nnpound, haf- 
ing wilked, dXki, so on. ^ -*" j 

You may now commit the ffder of .parsing a participle; aofl 
then proceed with n^e. 

STSTEMATICK ORDER OP PARSING- 

The order of parsing a. Participle, is— a paiH 
ciple, and why?— from what verb is it derived ?- 
speak the three— preseiit, perfect, or compound, anif 
why .^— to what does it refer or belong?— Rule 
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** I saw a veiid mnUtng.*' 

t^Jhig is a participile aieord delated from a reib, ifld paifakes 
el the nature of a verb, and also of ah adjective->— it comes from 
the verb to sail->^pres. sailing, perf. sailed, comp. having s^ed— 
it is a present or imperfect participle, because it denotes tbe 
ccmtinuance of an unfinished action^-and refers to the noun 
<* vessel" for its subject, according to 

Rule S7. Tht present pariiciple tefers io iome notm or pro- 
noun denoting the subfect or actor. 

** Not a breath disturbs the skqnng billow/' 

Sleeping is a jparticipial adjective, a word added to a noun to 
eipress iU quality— 4t cannot, with propriety, be compared— it^ 
belongs to the noun *' billow," agreeaUy to 

AvLE 18. Mjectivee belong to, and qualify, nouni expreend 
or understood. 

Yim Will please to ptoe Chese two words wvenl times over, 
and, by a little leftedioiit you will perfectly understand the 87th 
Rule. Recollect, tiie paoticqde never varies ks termination to 
agree with a noun ot pronoun, for, as it has no nominative, it has 
no agreement; but it simply refers io an actor. Examples: 
I tee a vessel saiUng; or, I see three vessels saUing. You 
perceive Aat the parociple saiUng refers to a singular noun in 
the first of Aese examples, and to % plural ncN|n in the seccmd ; 
and yet the participle is in the same form in^bcjA^ examples 
The noun vessel is m the objectiire base,, and govelned by thf 
trinaitive veib see. But when a verl^ foU^s a noun, the e^d- 
mz ofthe veib generallj^Aacies in (Mer to agree with the noun 
which is its mmiinativeiaSf the vessel sails; the vessels sail. 

In this pMto it may not be improper to notice another Rule 
1^ relat^ t^the participle. In the sentence, " The man is 
beating his horse," the noun horse is in the objective case, be* 
cause it is the object ofthe action e^ressed by the active-tran- 
sitive participle *' beating," and It is governed by the participle 
beating, according to 

. Rule 26. Partieiples have the same government as the verbs 
have from which they are derived. 

The principle upon which this r ulfe.js founded, is quite appa- 
reill. As a participle derived froMMnnsitive verb, expresses 
the same kifid pf action as its verb, iflfecessarily follows, that the 
uartieiple must govern the same case as the verb from which it 
ifl derived. 

When you shall have studied this lecture attentively, vou may 
proceed uid parse the following exercises, contuning five parti 
id apeech. I^ in analyzing these examples, you find any woidi 
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whick yoa Miiiiot p«M oomotfy wd jytlfMofjco^ 
la yoor Oompend for defiutkmf tad ndet, yoa wiu [rfeaia to 
limi back and read over again the whole Jfoeiectoret. You mm' 
ezeictae a little patience ; and, for your encouia|;ement» pemil 
BM to remind you, that when you shall have acquued a thoioa^ 
knowledge of theae five paiti of speech, ooljfi^ more will re- 
main for you to learn. Be ambitiouf to ezceL Be thorough is 
gur inveitigationfl. Give jfour leasoning powers free aoope. 
^•tndyinff theae lectures with attention, you will acquire moie 
gimmmaticd knoixdedge in three months, than is amunoiily ob- 
tained in two yean. 

In die foUowine examples, the words^/mrlui^, erusted^ shnih 
heringi and twMmngt are participial adjectives. There and iU 
you may omit 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Oriando left the herd grazing. The- hunters heard the yoonf 
dog barking. The old fox heard the spottiman's horn aoundiiif. 
D^ rivers float long rafts* Puling streams moisten the eu^i 
cumce. The sun approaching, melts the crusted snow. 1%e 
slumbering seas eahned the ^ve dd hermif s mind. PsJs 
Cynthia declinin£, dips the honion. Man beholds the twinldii^ 
•tars adorning n^t's Uue arch. The strange^saw Ae deaeit 
thistle bendii^^ i&te its knely head. 

C REMARKS ON PARTICIPLES. 

Ftfticiplei fiMQenthr beeome nouns; v, ** A good wnd/tn/Umdimg : £t* 
eellent mr^; He ittade a good htginnht, but a iMui M^Mf .'* - ^ 




this mode of expression: .thus, «The goods are being am;^ "The bcMni 
IS Siing ^tfttt;" «Tlio work it now heiSg ^pubHthed:* 

Tou may now answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Row many lands of participles are there ?— What is the endinf 
of a present particii^e ?— What does a perfect participle denote! 
•—With what does the perfect participk of a regular veib oonea*- 
pond '-—What is a compound partiaple ?— >From what word ii 
the term participle derived ?— Why is this pai^ of mecliiihuil. 
named ?*— Wherein does this part of speech partake of the naturil 
of a verb?— Do idl participles participate tne pn^ierties of aA 
jectives?— In what re^ct?— When are participles called jmH 
' ' *iaid adfeetivesf-'^^iye examples.— How may a present partiJ 

|e be Icnown ?*^Repeat the oider of parsing a participiei-4 
Ruls applies in parsing ^present partici|£i ? — What Rulil 
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m flaming a paittcipi^ adjec^ve ?-— Do ptttioi|>les rarv- in their 
terminations in order to agree with their, suqect or actor ?•* 
What Rule applies in parsings noun in the obJtcHve castf gow 
emed by a participle f-^^Do participles ever become nouns ?- 
C^ve examples^ 

QUESTIOxVS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES 

How are participles fcrmed ?— What docs the imperfect part express * 
What do perfect participles denote ^ 
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LECTURE VI. 
or ADVERBS. 

An Adterb is a word used to modify die sense of 
a verby a pcaliciple^ an (uj^ective^ or another adverb. 

Recollect, an adverb never qualifiea a noun. It qualifies any 
of the four parts o( speech abovenamed» and none c^ers. 

To moa^ or gual^i you know^ means to pro&ce some 
change. The adverb modifies. If I say, Wirt s style excels 
Irving^s, the prc^Hisition is affirmativoi and Hm verb excels ex« 
nregyi the aflSrmation. But when I say, M^rfs styl^ excels not 
irving's, the assertion is changed to a n<^;ative* What is it that 
thus modifies or changes the meaning of the verb excels ? You 
perceive that it is the little word not. This word has power to 
-reverse the meaning of the sentence. Mt, then, n a modifier^ 
-qualifier, or negative advetb. 

When an adverb is used to modify Hht sense of avert) or parti- 
cifde, it generally expresses the manner, time, or place, in whick 
* ■< ' ■■ ■ ■ " I ' ' ' > I 1 1 ■ 

PHILpaOPHICAL N0TJS8. 

\ As the happiness* and increasing prosperity of a people esseatiany d^nd 
Ml tiieir advancement in science and die arts, and as language, m all its 
sublime purposes and legitimate bearings, is strictly identified wnh these, it 
may naturally be supposed, that that nation nHiich continues, through sut- 
««ssive generations, steadily ta progress in the former, will not be neglect- 
fill of the cultivation and refinement of the latter. The truth of this remark 
« illustrated by those who have for many ages, employed the Enj^lish Ian* 
gnage as their medium for the transmission of thou^t. Among its refine 
sienb may be ranked those procedures by which verbs and nouns have be^a 
to modifi^ and contracted as to form what we call adverbs, distnlrativeSt 
sM^junctions, and prepositions : for I presume it wiU be readilr eonct dM, 
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Ae •cAmi li Mifbnned, or tome accidental cifeamstance re^ieel- 
ing it In me phxasesi The man rides gracefiiUyt awkwarify, 
Mht 9wifthi^ mwty, &c. ; orj I saw the man nc&ng ninftly, slow 
Ijf, kisurefy, vary fasti ^'t you perceive that the woria grac^uf^ 
fy anokwardhfi very fast^ w. are adverbs, qualifying &e Vieili 
rides, m the ptfticiple nding, because they express me mmrne^ 
in which the acticm denoted by ihe verb and jmrticiple, is dona. 

In the phrases, The man rides daily , weekly , seldom, fregueoi^ 
h, often, someHmesi never; or, The man rocfe yesterday, hereto- 
fare, bng smce, long ago, recently, lately, just now; or, The 
man will ride soon, presently ^ directly, immediately, hy trnd by, 
to-day, hereafter, you will perceive that all these word^ in italF> 
jcks, are adverbs, qualifying the meaning of the verb rides, be- 
cause they express the Hm^ of the action denoted by the veib. 

Again, if I say, The man lives here, near by, yonder, remote, 
far off, somewhere, . nowhere, everywhere, &c., the wc^ds in 
ttakoks are adverbs of place^ because they tell where he Uvea. 

Adveibs likewise qualify adjectives, and sometimes other ad- 
verbs; as, more wide, isoi^ wise; or more wisely, most wisely* 
Wlwn an adveib is joined to an adjectiye or adverb, it generally 
expresses the dlsgr«e of comparison ; for adveibs, like acnectives, 
have degrees of comparison. Thus, in the phrase, A skilful artist, 
you know thai the adjective skUfd is m the positive. degree, 
but, by idacing the adverb more before the aojective, we in- 
crease the degree of quality denoted by tiie adjective to the 
comparative; as, A more skilM artist: and most renders it 
superiative; as, A most sldUul artist And if we place, mn 
. and most before other adverbs, the effect is the same: as, «kil« 
fully, more sldlfulfy, wost skilfUUy. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Positive. 

soon, 

<rflen, 

much, 

well, ^ 

far, 

vrisely, 

justly. 

justiy, . 

that eoBCiseness, as weO as copiousness and perspicuity in language, fa tht 
ofispringof Refinement. That an immense amount of time utd opmHi ii 
Mved by the use of adverbs, the ibUowin^ development will dearij demot* 
stnte. He who is successful in contrachng one mode of expression that if 
daily used bf tiiirty millions, doubtless does much for their benefit. 
Most advifbs expf«ss in one word what would otherwise require twr " 



Comparai,ive. 


Superlative 


sooner, 


soonest 


oftener, 


oftenest 


more, 


most. 


better, 


best 


farther. 


' ferthe^. 


more wisely. 


most wisely 


more^justiy, 


most jusUy. 


less justiy. 


least justiy. 



* or AUVfiRBS. 

Ton will generally know m adrei^ at ng^ ; bat scmietimef 
you will find it mate ii&cv^ to be distinguishedi than «ny <Hfa«t ; 

fNurt of speech in the En^sh languaf^e^ I wOl, .^erefore, give [ 

you some ^ims which will assist you a little. ' ^ 

Most words ending in ly are adverbs'; such as, poKiefy, grticf 
fklhf, judiciottslg. Any word or short phrase that wMi answer to 
«aiiy one of tiie que^ons, hawf kow muchf wkm? of* toherel 
is an adverb; as, The river flows fwndly; He wa&s veiy 
fast; He has gone /ir away; but he wiU soon return ; &lg smgs 
noeeibf; They learn none ai <M, How, or in what manner ^oes 
tt^ river flow? R/^fu^. How does h^ walk? Tsry fM* 
Where has he gcme ? Far axoay. When will he retoa? Soon* 
How does she sing? Sweeily, How much do th^ learn? 
J^Tone at alL From this iUustradon you perceive, ^at, if you 
could not tell these adverbs by the sense, you would know them ' 
by their answering to ^e questicms. However, your better way 
will be to distinguish adverbs by considering the office they per- 
form in the isenteiice ; or by noticing tiieir gramnMitical relation, 
or their Mtuation, with respect to other words. '*]*o gun a 
tiiorough knowledge of their real character^ is highly important 
Re^ndlyy fasti far away^ soon^ sweetly ^ &c. are known to be 
adverbs fy their qualifying the sense (k verbs. ' " A very good 
pen write* extremely weu*'^ WeUt in this sentence, is known 
to be an adverb by its qualifying the sense of the verb writes; 
extremely, by its ending in /y, or by its being joined to the 
adverb weU to qualify it; and very \» known as an adveib by its 
joining the adjective gooc^. 

Hitpressions like these, norhe at^all, a great dealy a few days 
ago, Umg since, at length, in vain, in general, inparticular, when 
they are used to denote the manner or time of the action of 
^Veib*/ or participles, are generally called adverbial phrases. 

^^Baoas ,111 I I I I I ■■ II II I 111 1 ^ 1 I I ■ 

xiior% ^ords ; as, " He did it h»e,** for. He did it ^ f^ pUte ; Viere, for, in 
thai place ; where, for, M what place ; now, for, at iftis ikne, W'kff mewaa Jbr 
ipA^ rtasomhow—in what mmd^ mood, mode, or manner: exeeedin^ly^^ a 
great degree ; very — in an eminent degree ; often and swhm signi^ many 
limes, few Um£$. 

The procedures l^ wliieh wmds have heexk contracted, modiEfied, and 
combined, to form tma class of wmds, have been various. "She most pro- 
hfick family of this illegitimate' laee, are tiiose in bf, a contraction of hke* 
CfttdUmaniy, means geaUemai^Wee, Uke a gentleman. We do not vel 
say, ladOf^hntladifWee. The north Britons stiU say, wuOBqf, mmtUu, 
instead of, wisdy, manljf.^ 

Quick conies nomgrndc, tiie past port of the An^o-Saxon verb fMneeuM^ 
to ^vify, give life. Qutcfc*^ m* lwe4y, means, m a quide*hhe or Ufe-Hht 
manner ; m the manner of a creature that has Ufi, Mapid4if'--n^p*d4ikSt 
Uke a ngfid ; a qmde-ly or sw^ly mnning place m a stream. 

Jfl'waifif contraction of in Ml way$. By a slight trlaeition, 11 mtaat ia as 

8 
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* Adveibs, 4houg)i very aumeroua, snB,y, for the nke of ptBO* 
tical convenience, be reduced to particular dasses* 
JAifi^er; as, Once, twice, thrice, he. 
Order; as, First, secondly, lasdy, finally, 4cc. 
Place; as. Here, there, where^ elsewhere, anywhere 
aoniewh^:^, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, thither, 
upward, downward, forward, bao]|cward, whence, thence, 
Wbithemoever, &C. 

4. M* Time. 

Fr^tefi/; as. Now, to-day, &c. 

PM; a$, Already, before, lately, yesteiday^ heretofoif, 

hitherto, long since, long ago, &c. 
Ff$ture; as. To-morrow, not yet, hereiafter, hencefinifa 
. lienceforward, by and by, instantiy, pifsentily, immedi- 

ately, ere long, straightways, &c. 
IHme indefinite ; as, On^toflen, oft-times, ofien-^mes^ some* 

times, soon, seldom, daily, weekly^ mcmthly, yearifi 

alwayS} when, then, ever, never, agapt &c* 

5. Cf^llumtityi; as, Much, little, sufficiently, how much, 

how great, eiKMigh, abundantly, &c. 

6. €f Manner or quality; as, Wisely, foolishly, justly, un« 
. justly, quickly, slowly, &c. Adverbs of quality are the 

most numeroKis kind ; and they are genenJly formed bj 
adding the termination /y to an adjective or a participK 
or by changing le into ly; as, Bad, badly; cheerful, 
cheerfully ; aUe, ably ; amnirable, admirably. 

7. (Jf Doubt; as. Haply, perhaps, peradventure, posnblj 

perchance. 
8.' Of Affirmaiion; as. Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubtless 

certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really, &c. 
9. Cf Mgaiion ; as, Nay, no, not, by no means, nc^ at all 

in no wise, &c. 
10. Of Interrogation; as. How, why, wherefore, whithai^ &c. 
and somemes .when, whence, where. 

' ^ _. 

€t all timei. M-one, contraction ofaU'One, On-fy— ofi«-^ifce. M'to^—tiUtk 

tame (thine.) £i«r-*an age. For ever and ever-^tor oret and ogee, £ver is 
--'- -rxu., AT- r.^z^it noperioi 

noM-tfV 




Jfdr^ i^ the past part adi^edy adrif*d, adrift ; from tilie Saxon d!ru%f^ oi 
adr^an, to drive, ^o, formerly written ^gpo, gon, agon^ gone, agdne, is the past 
put oiihe' verb to^o. Itreftrs to time goM by. Amnder, the Saxon past 
part, atunaren, fitun the verb $9ndjian or a$ofu6ian, to sepsoate. AUJ^r-a^ 
Ae l4fi, en Ivft^ on tjift ; lyfl bemff the Anglo-Saxon word^ for A or donii 
Jislray, the part, of Btraegtm, t6 stray. Awry, part, of viryihat^ to wiidie. 
1 NMt fmU4».; ^icienUv nedes nede ia 



11. Cf Compan$im; as, Mcnre, most, beti^, beat,, wont, 
worst, le8% least, veiy, almost, little, alike, S(C. 

NOTES. 

1« This eatdofloe contains Vut a small patimi of the advertn In our ha- 
sriMge. Blaay aJveiiM are formed Uy a combination of prepositions ^tt 
me adverbs of plate, here, there, where ; as, Hereof, therem, whereof; hera- 
to, thereto, wnereto: hereby, thereby, whereby j herewith, tbeivwith. 
wherewith; herein, therein, wherein; therefore, (i. e. there-for,) whcie- 
Ibre^ (i. e% where-for,) herei^n, hereon, thereupon, thereon, whereupon, 
wlimon, iu:. 

2. Some adverbs are composed of nouns or verbs and the letter a, used 
Instead of at, tm, &c. ; as. Aside, athirst, afoot, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, 
•ground, atot, adrift, aghast, ago, askance, away, asunder, astray, kc. 

You will now please to^read this lecture /o«r times over, and 
r^ad slowlv and carefully, (or unless you understand well the 
nature ana character of this part of speech, you will be fre- 
quently at a loss to distinguish it from others in composition. 
Now 4o you notice, that, in this sentence which you have just 
i^ead, the words slowly,- car^Uy, well, and frequently, are ad- 
Teibs-? And ^o you again observe, that, in the questi<»i I have 
just put to you, tne words now and just are adverbs ? Exercise 
a little sob^ thought. Fifteen minutes spent in reflection, are 
wcnth whole days occupied in careless reading. 

In tlie foliowmg exercises, six parts of speech are presented, 
namefyi Nouns, verbs, Articles, Adjectives, Participles, and 
AdvlSrDB ; and I believe you are now prepared to paiae them all 
agreeably to the systematick order, four times over. Those 
words in i^o&^s are adverbs. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OP PARSING. 
The order of parsing an Adverb, is — an adverb, 
and why?— what sort .^— what does it qualify?— 
Rule. 

/ *My friend has returned again; but his health is noi verjf 
good." 

^gmn IS an adverb, a word used to raod^ the sense of a 
yeib*-of time indefinite, it expresses a period of time not pre- 
dsely defined ^t qualifies the verb " has returned," according to 

JiiHunU the Infinitive otvntan, to know. It means, to be krumm^ 

Jy or yea sis^nifies have it, enjy U, Yes is ay-es, have, possess, enjoy that. 
Our comist 6-ye$ of the crier« is the French imperative, oyez, hear, listen. 

8traightway-^y a straight way. While — wheel; period in which soiim- 
thing; miles or tohiiU itself round. TUl — to while. 

Per, Latin,— the English by. Perhaps— per haps, per chance. 

These examples of aenvatibn aie given with the view to invite the at- 
tenhoQ of the intelligent pupil to the <* Diversions of PUrley, hj Joha 
llscu Tookc ** 
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•thtr aioerhi. 

Mt is an advert), a word used to modify the sense of aa ad) 
tert^— of negation, it makes the asserticm negsdve ; thivt if, it 
changes the proposition finom an affinnatiye to a ne^i ve i id 
it qualifies the advert) "very," agreeably to RtTLii §9. Adberhk 
mtoHfy verlfSt Sec* 




EXERCISES IN PAUSING. 

The traveller described a loflj eastie decaying gradually, 
Very few literary men ever become distinguished poets. The- 
great Milton excels not HoiiAer. The Soman women once, t)^ 
Juntarily contributed their mo^t precious jewels to save the city;. 

Many small streams uniting, fohn tery large rivers. The^ 
river Funza falline perpendicuktrty, forms a vast cataract. At»- 
tentive servants tUways drive horses v«ry carejfuUy; negligent 
servants often drive horses very carelessly, i Asriduous scholtn 
improve very fast; idle scholars learn none at all. lUendsihip 
often ends in love ; but love in fiiendship, neder. 

Note. Severil adv^ite freqiteiitly ipudiff oae verb^ , Have you WiUctd? 
N<A yet ftiU far enot^A, pethap$, ifd, yet, far^ and momgh, qualify « bvn 
waUced*^ understood; perhaps qualifies not; and quUe qui 




Tht 

adverbs aheays and careMb/ both qualify the verb '* drive :** )Stte iennef ex- 
presses fiiM, and the latter, mourner. Once and velwUarUy qualify the T«b 
'* contributed ;" the ibrmer expresses numbet', tod the latter, liuumer. The 
wixd their ybu need n6t parse. The active verb to save has no nominative. 
The nouns love and friendthip, foUowitig m, are in the objective case, and 
governed by that preposition. 

REMARKS ON ADVERBS. 

When the words iherrfore, eorueftently, accordhgh, tod the fike, are med 
in connexion with other conjunctions, they are adverbs ; but when th^ 
appear single* they are commonly considered amfiinclions. 

The words when and tohere^ and all others of the same nature, such as 
whence, whither, whenever, wherever, HU, until, be/ore, otherwise, whUe, where- 
fare. Sec. may be properly called adxetUaX eonjnndions, because they par- 
ticipate tiie nature both of adverbs and conjunctions ; of adverbs, as niey 
denote the atbibutes either of Ume or plaee ; of conjunctions) as they 
eomotn sentences. 

There are many words that are sometimes used as adjectives, and soma 
times as adverbs ; as, « More men than women were there ; I am more dili 
f;^nt than he." In the former sentence more is evidendy an adjective, for it 
u joined to a noun to qualify it; in the lalter it is an adverb, because it 
qualifies an adjective. There are others that are sbm<!times used as nonoL 
and sometimes as adverbs ; as, *< to-day^s lesson is no longer than yesterdafe * 
lo this example, te-de^ and yesterday are nouns in the possessive case ; M 
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ifljslinMf like the IbQowmg, tfwf u« generaUy considerad wStverU of ttiM, 
•• He eame [to hk} home yetUrday, and will tet out again UhdaiyJ* Have 
liiejr are nofunsy if we tuwly on before them. 

, ** Where muck [weaUh, uietU, or something elie] if given, imicA [tncriaif . 
^mpnvemmf) will be required ; Much money has lieen expended : It is mtidi 
better to wnte than starve." In the first two of these examples, much is 
in adjective, because it qualifies a noun; in the last, an advero, because it 
qualifies the adjective better. In short, vwi must determine to what part of 
roeech a woidlielongs, by its ssnss, or by considering the tfumner in which 
it is associated with ottier words. 

An adjective- may, in general, be distinguished fiiom an adverb by this 
nde ; when a word qualifies a noun or pronoun, it is an a4jective, but when 
it qualifies a verb, partie^le, adjecHet, or adverb, it is an adverb. 

Prepositions are sometimes erroneously called adverbs, when their nouns 
aie understood. ** He rides about ;'* that is, about the town, country, or 
wome'thmg else. " She was near [the act or misfortune of] fiiHing ;*' *' But 
do not q/nr [that time or event] lay the blame on me." « He came down 
[the otomq from the hill ;" ** They lifted him up [the ateent] out of the 
|iit" **The angels above ;'^— ^ibove ut-^** Above these lower heavem, to ua 
invisible, or dimly seen." 

* 
Before you proceed to correct the following exerciset in falie 

Syntax, you may answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 




express ? — ^When an adveri) qualifies an adjectire 
or adverb, what does it generally express? — Compare some 
adTei:bs. — By what signs may an adverb be known) — Give 
example8.-*Repeai some adverbial phrtues.'^'Ndme the different 
classes of adverbs.—- Repeat some of each class.— Repeat the 
order of parsing an adverb.— What rule do you apply in parsing 
an adverb ? | 

QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

Repeat some adverbs that are formed by combining prepositions with 
aftvens of plaee.-^Repeat some that are composed of the article a and nouns. 
•^DVliat part of speecn are the words, therefore, conaequenUy, Sic. ?— What 
words are styled adverbial cor^functions 7— -Why are they so called?— Is the 
same word sometimes used as an adjective, and sometimes as an adverb ? — 
Ghre examples.-^What is said of ntticft ?— By what rule can you distinguish 
an a^ieetive fiom an adverb?}— Do prepositions ever become adverbs? 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOTHICAL NOTEP-r* 

Rowdoes the use of adverbs contiibute to the conciseness of language ?— 
IQustrate the &ct— What is said ofly, Wee, and ^iticfc?— How are the fel- 
lowing words composed, alutaiyt, alone, only, olio?— What is ttie meaning 
«r ever, never, not, adrift, ago, aeunder, aloft, atbraiy, oiory?— Oive the 
signiBctfion of nee^» UmoU, ye, yet, o-yet, straightway, while ,tiU, and jeer. 

NoTS. Learners need not answer the Questions on the Plulosophieal 
Notes, in fliis or any other Lecture, unless tne teacher deeac it evp^lieiit 



/ /. 
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0ikir ajoerhi. 

Mt is an advert), a word used to modify the sense of an adi 
tert^— of negatioAi it makes the assertiim negsdve ; th«t ii, it 
changes the proposition from an affirmatiTe to a negatiye— «Dd! 
it qudifies the advert) "very/' agreeably to Ktri.12 ^. Mterh 
gvoHfy verlfSt icc. 

Very is an advert), a word used to qualify the sense of «• 
adjective— of comparison, it compares the adjective *'goodl'* 
and qualifies it according to Rule 29* Adverbs guatffy ^fs^ 
HvUt Ire. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The traveller described a loffy castle decaying groeftfo/^. 
Very few literary men ever become distinguished poets. Tfls* 
sreat Milton excels not Hoiher. The Roman women oneej v(h 
Uaiiarily contributed their mo^t precious jewels to save &e city.. 

Many small streams uniting, fohn tery large rivers. Tbe* 
river Funza Ming perpendicviarly, forms a vast cataract At^ 
tendve servants akoayg drive horses v«ry earefutty; negfigent 
servants often drive horses very careieesty. ( Assiduous iNshoto 
improve very fast; idle scholars learn none at ali. Itiendship 
often ends in love ; but love in fiiendshq), never. 

Note. Seireril ndrtrbe frequently qaaHfy oae Tsrbw , Have yott Wtlked? 
Not yttjidUfar enot^A, perhaps. Not, yet, far, and momgL qusUfy '* have 
walked" uiMleritood; p«rA«9tf qualifies not; and ^uiU quafmes /»r. The 
adveriM aheays and careMly both qualify the vert) '< drive :** the bmer ex* 
presses time, and the latter, mtumer. Once and veluntarily qualify the veib 
« contributed ;" the ibnner expresses iiitiii6ef*, tod the latter, Ituamer, The 
word (Mr y^u need not parse. The active verb to $av€ has no nomiaative. 
The nouns love and frimdship, following m, are in the objective case, aod 
governed by that preposition. 

REMARKS ON ADVERBS. 

When the words therrfore, cofwe^venfly, aeeordhgty, and the Hfee, are vsei 
in connexion with other conjunctions, they are adverbt ; but when the/ 
appeur singici thejr are commonly considered coiyunetiont. 

The words when and where, and all others of the some nature, soch il 
whence, whither, whenever, wherever, HU, tmtU, before, otherwiee, wkiU, when*, 
fire. Sec. may be properly called adverbial eonjunetiont, because they ptf- 
ticipate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions ; of adverbs, as wef 
denote the attributes either of time or place ; of conjunctions, as thef 
eofdotn eenieneet. 

There are many words ftai are sometimes used as adjective, and some 
times as adverbs ; as, « jtfbre men than women were there ; I am more dih 
Ipent than he." In the former sentence more is evidently an adjective, ibr u 




n this example, te-doif &nd yeeUrday are nouns in the possessive case; knt' 
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EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 3, to Rule S9. Adjectives are sometimes fam w jperijy 

•{iplied nui adverbs; as, indifferent honest; excellent well; mi?- 

9enble poor:— She wntes elegant; He is walking slow. 

The adjectivM imd^emUt excellad, and mUmtbU, ue here imfntpeAf 
wed, becmnse a^^ectivei do not en>ress the degree of t^jcc^^^vei or advMS^ 
but tttch modificmtions aie denoted bv adveibe. The pm«aes should, tlMvs 
ibie,be, **indifennUy honest, excellent^ wtXi^ mtMnuMy poor.*' ^' ' 



and dow are also inaccurate, fiw it is not toe office of the a^iective tD enrai 
the manner, time, or place of the action of verbs and participles, bat it ii 
Ms ojki of the adverb. The constructions should be, *< Sne writes slcgwil^; 
Ha fi iviUdng liow^.'* 

Tou may ccnrect the following examples several times over, 
and explain the principles that are violated. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

He speaks fluent, and reasons coherent' 

She reads prc^r, and writes very neat ^ 

They cmce lived tolerable well, but' now they artf^teiserBfalii 

poor. 
The lowering clouds are moving slow. i 

He behaved himself submissive, and was exceeding careful 

not to give offence. 
Note 4, to Rule 29. Adverbs are sometimes improperly 

used instead of adjectives; as, *'The tutor addressed him in 

terms rather warm, but suitably to his ofience." 

The adverb tuUahly is Incorrect. It does not express the manner of As 
action of the verb ** addressed," but it denotes the quality of the noun to-wi 
understood ; for which reason it should he an ac\jective, imiabU, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The man was dowly wandering about, solitariijf and dis 
tressed. 

He lived in a manner agreeably to his condition. 
^ The study of Syntax should be previomly to that of Puiichift- 
tion. 

He introduced himself in a manner very abruptly* 

Conformably to their v^emence c^ thought, was their Vtli«- 
jaence of j;estiire. 

I saw Yomfreoumely to his anival 
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PHXPOIIITIONI. 



LECTITRE VII. 
OP PREPOSITIONS 

A Preposition is a word which serves to connect 
words, and show the relation between them. 

The tenii fr^sition is derived from ^ two Latin words, 
frt^ which signifies beforet and^^mo, toplace. Prepositions are 
«o called, because Ihey are mostly placed before the nouns and 
pronouns which th^y govern in the objective case* 

The principle prepositions are presented ipr the fcdlowine list, 
which vou may now commit to menuny, dxA thus you wiU be 
enaUed to distinguish them from other partt (d speech when- 
ever you see them in composition. 



A LIST OF THE P&EPOSmONS. 



to 

bf 

with 

in 

into 

within 

without 



over 


at 


after 


under 


near 


about 


tfaroii^ 


up 


against 


above 


down 


unto 


below 


before 


across 


between 


behind 


around 


beneaOi 


off 


amidst 


firom 


on upon 


throughout 


beyond 


anumg 


underneath 



betwixt 
beside 
athwart 
towards 

notwithstandwg 
out of 
instead of. 
over against 
accorcungto 



This list contains many words that are sometimes used as 
conjunctions, and sometimes as adverbs ; but when you shaL 
have become acquainted with the no/vre of the preposition, and 
of the coi^uncticm and adverb too, you will find no difficulty in 
ascertaining to which of these classes any word belongs. 

By loddng at the definition of a preposition, you will notice, 
that it perfOTms a damble office in a sentence, namely, it amnedi 
words, and also shows a relation between them. Irwill first show 
you the use and importance of this part rf speech a^ a connective. 
When com is ripe— -October, it is gathered — ^the field — ^men— 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES* 

Pnmy according to H. Tooke, is the Anglo-Saxon and Gofhick nounyhmt 
beginMng, source, au^or. **He czmefrom (beginmng) Eochester." Cfh% 
supposes to be a fragment of the Gomick and Saxon noun ^br(if consa* 
^ence, offiipiing, Mower. *< Solomon, the son of(offipring) David." Of 
or q^, in iti moctem acceptation, signifies disjoined, tmderei: A piece ^ 
(tm) the loaf, is, a piece ditfoinedf or upargiid fix>m the loaf. The fiagrmot 

nor o^1t|« rose. 

For signifies eofui. << I write/)r your satisfaction :** i. e your satisfiictieB 
baiiup tide oattM. By or 6e is the imperative ^iA, of the Saxon (eon, to bt« 
1fw»fiisimpentiveofi0dAaii,tojoui{ or, when equivalent to Ay, of imy* 
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who p>--lillk-4i01^-baskets^--wh^ they pot the eais* Toe 
poceive, that in tfab sentence &ere u a total want of coimeziDa 
and meaning; but let us fill up each Tacancj with a prepodtian, 
and the sense will be clear. " When com is ripe, m October^ 
it is gathered in the field Ify men, who go from hill to hill icrtitt 
bukets, mh which ihej put the ears*" 

From this illustration you are convinced, no doubt, that our 
language would be veiy ^ficient without prepontions to comiect 
the vanous words of which it is composed. It would, in &ot, 
amount to nothing but ncmsense. Tnere is, however, anoQier 
part o( roeedi that performs this office, namely, the conjunction. 
This will be explained in lecture IX. ; in which lecture you wiS 
learn, that the nature of a preposition, as a connective partide, 
isnearly allied to that of a conjunction. In the next place I inD 
show you how prepositions express a relation between word*. 

The boy*s hat is wnder his arm. In this expressicm, vH^ re* 
tation does the preposition icn^ show ? Tou know that hai ani 
orm are words used as signs of two objects, or ideas ; but under 
is noi the sign of a thing you can thiiuc of: it is merely the siga 
of the relation existing between the two objects. Hence you may 
perceive, that since the word wider is the sign of the relation 
existing between particular ideas, it also expresses a relation 
existing between tne words hat and arm, which words are tbs 
representatives of those ideas. 

The boy holds his hat m bis hand. In this sentence the pre- 
position III shows the relation existing between hat and hand, or 
the situation, or relative poskion, each has in regard to the other. 
And, if I say, ^e boy's nat ib onhia head, vou perceive that os I 
shows the relati(m between kat and Ae»/. Again, in the expies* 
sions, The boy threw his hat up stairs— ^tmcfer the bed— ^tsAta^ 
the table— f>b*otf^ the window— ot^sr the house— ocrosy Ihs 
street-^nfo the water— and so on, you perceive that the sewal 
prepositions express the different relations existing between ths 



tfum, to be. '< I will go wUh him." '* hjoin him, wiU go." Bi comes ftoa 
the GoUiick noun {rmo, the interiour of the body, a cave or cell. Jfboti, 
fiom o^ttton, the first outward boimdaiy. Jmongn the past part of romoai. 
fan, to min^e. Through or thorough is the Gofliick substantivo dauro, or 
the Teutomck thuruh. It means passaj^e, eate, door. 

Bpbri'-be'Jbn, be-Mnd, be-low, bi'tide, ot'tidei, be-neath, aie fbnned by 
•ommning ttie imperative be, with the nouns fire, hind, low, tide, nmuL 
iVMt^— Saxon neaihan, neathe, has the same signification as nadir, Pc fipfcn, 
W-ttmdBf— ^ and twain/ A dual preposition. Be-yond^^'paeeed, J^cmm 
a place, means, bepoisedtbtX place. 

2Vb<i0ittftoii(ftf^-Hiof-sten(^tiifM9i^ <' Any order to the 

•ggtraiy not-wiflistanding" (this oider ;) i. «. nU efieefiially wihUandk^ m 



Jkof and the o&er qouih, skdn, bed, Uiht wit^imi^ kmH^ Hr§^, 
4liid iMier. 

A j/r^omAoa tells where a thing is : thus, ** The pear ii of| 
Hm gtKMUid, iMflfer the tiee." 

^epoBkfona coyem the objeotiye case, but they do not ex- 
pveaa an a€&Hi flkaie to iiopie obiect, as an active-transitiTe veib 
•r paftidple does. 'When a noun or pronoun foUows a preposi- 
tioiiy it is in the objective ease, because it is the cAyect of the 
rekium e^qwessed by the preposition, and rwt the c^ject of an 
etcHon* 
'. I eian now sive. you a more extensive explanation of the ob^ 

2'meiwe caae, than tnat which was ^ven in a foimer lecture. I 
ave already informed you, th^ft the objective case expresses 
ttie object of an aetion or of a relation ; and, also, that there are 
ISItm parts of ispeedi: whidi govern nouns and pronouns in the 
oljective case, namely, adwe-irmsitwe verbe, parUcipke derived 
fhum iroMilwe verhf and pr^epoeitians* A noun or pronoun in 
the objective case, caimot be^ at Ae same time, the object of 
an acticm and of a relation. It must be either the object of an 
action or of a relation. And I wjsh you particulaity to remem- 
ber, that whenever a noun or pronoun is governed by a transi- 
tive verb or participle, it is the pDJect at an acti^m ; as. The tutor 
ianafructs his pupils; or, The tutor is instrucHngim papib ; but 
whenever a noun or pronoun is governed by a prepositicm, it is 
ttie objecjt ^ a relation ; as. The tutor gives good instructi(m to 
tiajmnk. 

iSefore you proceed to parse the fdHowing examples, please 
to review tiiis lecture, and then the whole seveii in the manner 
previously recommended, namefy, read one or two sentences, 
and then look off your book and repeat them two or three times 
over in your mind. This course will enable you to retain the 
most important ideas advanced. If you wish to proceed with 
ease and advantage, you must have the subject-matter of the pre- 
ceding lectures stored in your mind. Do not consider it an un- 
pleas^ task to comply vdth my requisitions, for when vou shall 
nave learned thus far, you will understand seven parts of speech ; 
and only three more will remain to be learned. 

If yon have ccmiplied with the foregoing request, you. may 
commit the following order, and then proceed in parsing. 

STSTEMATICK ORDER OP PARSING. 

^ ne order qf parsiftg a Preposition, is— a prepo- 
irition, and why ?— what does it connect ?— what rela- 
tion does it show ? 
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'« He law aa tntelope m tile wiUbriMit.'' 

£i if a preposilioni |ft word which senres to connect wofdi aati 
Ao^ die leklion between tiiem— it connecti the woi4s " ante- 
loft" and " wilderaest*'-— and shows the tdation between thent 

Wilderness IB zno\mt the name of a place^-cora. the name'ot 
a sort or species— >nettt gend. it denotes a tiling witiioat sex-* 
third p^n. spoken of— sing. num. H impliev but one— -and inthi 
objective case, it is the &ject of the rekdum expressed by ths 
preposition *'in/' and governed hj it, according to 

RuLfi 31. PrawsilwM govern the o^ecHoe case. 

The genius oi our language will not allow us to say, Stand 
before he; Hand the paper to they. Prepesitioils re^mm ths 
pronoun following them to be in the objective form, poaitioa, oi 
case ; and this requisition amoonts to govemmtmt* Hence we 
say, " Stand before km f " Hand tiie paper t» ikemJ* Ewerj 
preposition egresses a relation, and evevy nektioii'mQst havs 
. an obfed : consequentiy, every preposition must be fidlowed hf 
a noun or pronoun in the olijeetive case* 

E3CERCISES IN PARSING. 

The all-wise Creator bestdwed the power of speech upon 
man, for the most excellent uses. Augustus heard the orator 
pleading the client's cause, in a flow of most powerful eloquence. 
Fair Cynthia smiles serenely oyer nature's soft repose. life'i 
varying schemes no more distract the labouring mind of msn> 
Septimius stabbed Pompey standing (m the shore of £r|rpt 

A beam of tranquillity often playv round the heart 6f me \pi] 
pious man. The thoughts of former years gHde over my •oul, 
like swift*shooting meteors over Ardven's g^doihy Vales. 

At the japproach of day, night's swift dragons cut the cloodi 

full fast; and ghosts, wandering here and tiiere, troop home to 

diurch-yards. 

Love still piursues an ever devious race. 

True to the winding lineaments of grace. 

Nora.— The words n^ and and y<ra need not pane. The noun ^ metesn,' 
following the adverb "like,** is in the objective case, and governed li^ wib 
understood, according to Notk 2, under Rule 32. Tlie noon "home" s 
governed fay to understood, aeconUng to Rule 82. ^^^,.^^^ 

REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS AND VERBS. ^ t 

A nouii or pronoun in the objective ease, is often governed bv a prvpoii* 
tion understood; as, «Give him that book;** that is, "Give that booklo 
bim ;** M Ortugral ^*as oi^ day wandering," ^e. that is, '*n one da^. ** M e^ 
cy gives qffizmon a grace ;*' that is, Mercy gives a grace to afllictioii. Sc€ 
jamtb I, under Rule 32, ' • • 

To he able to make a proper use of jprepositions, particular attentioB li 
fejquisite. There is a peculiar propriety to do observed in the use of ^ sad 
wiik as, "He walks vfUh a staff 6y nioonligbt;*' " He was taken fry sm^- 
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, anA kMM itoitil a'vwosd.^ Pat Qm one wqKisitioR lbr*tt« other, and 
r» «< He walks ^ a staff lot^ moonlight ;" ** fie was taken wUk strataswmy 
fund killed ky a sword ;** and it will appear, that the latter expressions fiffer 
finom the fonner in sig^incation, more than one, at first view, would b«* apt 
to iraanne. 

Vem are often compounded of a vetV and 9^prtptmtiUin ; as, to i^hokl, to 
wiibtand, to oreriook; and this composition ^ves a new meaning to the 
'v^rb ; as, to understand, to wUh^izyf, to />rgive. But the preposition if 
"more frt^uently placed alter the verb, and separatel]^ from it, like an ad* 
TCfti ; in which situation it does not less affect the sense of the veib, and 
ffve it a new meaning; aiiid in all instances^ whether the preptosltion is 
pisteed either before or after the verb, if it gives a new meaning to the verb, 
A, may be considered as a part of the verb. Thus, to cast mear« io ikr&w; 
Mt 1o cast tqt an account, signifies to compute it; therelbre vp is apart of the 
rerb. ^he phrases, tofiU on, to bear oiU, to giee ovtr, convey very difoent 
meaBinn'from what tiiey would if the prepositions on, out, and ov$r, were nol 
iisad. Verbs of this kind are called compomd verbs. ' 

You may now answjer the following , 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Prom whit words is the term preposition derived ?— Why is 
it thus named ?— Repeat the list of prepositions.— Name the 
three parts of speech that govern nouns and pronouns in the 
objective case.— 'When is a nouh or pronoun in the objective 
case, the object of an action ?-p-When is it the object of a rela- 
tion ? — Repeat the order of parsing a preposition. — ^What rule 
do you applf in parsing a noun or pronoun governed by a pre- 
position ?-— Does every preposition require an objective case 
after it ?^ — ^Is a noun.or pronoun ever governed by a preposition 
understood ?-f Give examples.-t-What is said of verbs com- 
pounded of a verb and preposition ?-pGive tlie origin and mean- 
ing <tf the prepositions explained in the Philosophical Notes 
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LECTURE VUI. 

OP PRONOUNS 



A JpRONouN IS a word tised instead of a noun,^ 
an 1 generally to avoid the too freduent repetition 
of the same word. A pronoun is, likewise, some- 
tiaes a substitute for a sentence, or member of a 
senltace. 
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The word fiwumn comes fhmi the two litliii vorrie, j»nr. 
which medna/ar, fx instead cf^ and nomen^ a namei or not«ir 
Hence you perceivf, ft^pronaun means /or a noun, or insteaa 
afanoyn* 

In the sentence, "The man is haMj; At is benevdeat ; h 
is useful ;" you pefceive, that the worn fu is used instead of tibit 
noun man; consequently he must be z pronoun* You observe, 
toO| that, by making use of the pconoun he in this sentence, w« 
avoid Ae repetiHon of the nattn man, for witiiout the pronoant 
the sentence would be rendered thus, "The man is haj^y ; ik 
man is benevolent; the man is usefuL" 

By looking again at the definition, you will notice* that pro^ 
nouns always stand fornavmst but they do not always avoid the 
rtpetiiion of nouns. RipetiHon means tq^eoHng or me&ti<Hiing 
the same thing again. In the sentence. '^ I come to die' for my 
* countiy," the pronouns, /and my, stand fw the name of the per- 
son who speaks; but tiiey do not axtpid the r^dxtion of that 
name, because the name or noun for which the pronouns are 
used, is not mentioned at alL Pronouns of the third perscH), 
generally avoid the repetition of the nouns for which they stand; 
but pronouns of the first and second person, sometimes avcnd 
the repetition of nouns, and sometimes they do not 

A Uttle further illustration of the pronoun will show you !t» 
importance, and, also, that its nature is very easily' compre- 
hended. If we had no pronouns in our language, we shoum be 
obliged to express ourselves in this manner : " A woman went 
to a man, and told the man that the man was in danger of being 
murdered by a gang of robbers ; as a gang of robbers had made 
preparations for attacking the man. The man thanked the wo- 
man for the woman's kindness, and« as the man was unable \o 
defend the man's self, the man left the man's house, and went 
to a neighbour's." 

This would be a laborious style indeed ; but, by the help of 
pronouns, we can express the same ideas with far greater ease 
and conciseness : " A woman went to a man, and tmd Am, that 
he was in great danger of being murdeilsd by a gang of robbers, 
who had made preparations fen: attacking him. He thanked her 
for her kindness, and, as As wm tmble %> defend himself ^ he leA 
Atr house and went to a neighbour's." 

If vou toolt at these cncamplfs a fewmp^i^ts^ you qumot be 
at a loss to tell which words are pronouns ; and you w31 ob 
serve, too, that they all stand to't nouns. 

Pronouns are generally divided into three 
kindS) the Peisonal^ the Adjective^ and the Be- 



PERSONAL PRONOUN*. Vt 

Uihve pnmouns. They are all known fty ihe 

1. OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS^. ' * 
Personal Pronouns are distinguished from the 
relative, by their denotins; the person of the noUbs 
for which they stand. There are five of them ^y /, 
t/uni^ hc^ die it; with their phrals, TVe^ y^ or yoii^ 
Uvey. . 

To pronouns belong gender, persott, nurab^ 
and case. 

Gknd£r« When we speak of a mant vre say, hei Ms, him; 
when we spea^ of ^wrnnan, we sa^) Me, hers, her; and wiien 
we spea^ c^ a ihit^i we say it H<ence' yoa perceive, that gen^- 
der belongs to pronouns as well as to nouns. Example; " The 
general, in gratitiide to the ladf, oflfered her Hi hand; but ahe^ 
not knowing Mm, declbed «ceeptmg i^." The pronouns hh 
and AtM, in th» senlence, personate ot represent the noun 
general; tliej are, therefore, of the masculme gender; her and 
she perscmate hd^; therefore, they ^e feminine ; and iJt repre- 
sents hand; for which re^ison it is* of the neuter gender. Thb 
iUnstration Aows yiou, then, that prosBonns must be of tibe same 
gen<fer as the nouns are for whidi they stand; But, as it relates 
tor the variation of the pronouns \a express sex. 

Gender has respect only to the third person singu- 
lar of the pronouns, ht^ she^ it. He is masculme ; ^ 
is feminhie ; ii isl neuter. 

You may naturally inquire, why pronouns of the first ancr 
secctod persons are not varied to denote the gendsr of their 
nouns, as well as of the ^hnd. The reason, is obvious. The 
first person, that is, the person speaking, and the second person, 
or the person spoken to, being at the same time the 'subjects of 
the discourse, are supposed to be {veseiit; from whi^h, and other 
circumstances, their sex is commonly known, and, therefore, 
the prcmonns th^t represent Uiese persons, need not be marked 
by a distinction of geiider; but the third persmi, that n, the 
person or thing spc^en of, bein^ absent, and, in manv respects, 
^ unknown, necessarily requires me pronoim that stands for it, to 
be marked by a distinction of gender. 

In parsing, we sometimes apply gender to pronouns of tbe* 
first and second person', and also to the plurat number of- the 
Ihirci* person ; b^t thesjB have no peculiar form.to denote t 
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centos tfierefice they have no agreement, m tlut reqiect, wttb 
w nouns which they represent 

Person. Pronouns have three persons in each 
Awaber 
/, is the first person 
TAott, is the second person 
He^she^ or U^ is the third person 
ITe, is tfie first person ^ 

Ye or You^ is the second person >Flural. 
7%ey, is the third person J 

This ftccount of persons will be very inteHi^ble, when yon 
ceftect, that there are three persons who may be the subject of 
fti^ discourse: first, the person who speaks, may speak a€ him* 
adtf; secondly, he may speak of the person to whom be a^ 
dresses himself; thirdly, he may speak of some other person : 
and as the speakers, me persons i^ioken to, and the persons 
smken <^, may be many, so each of these penrans must have a 
pWai number. 

Pttmouns of the second and diird person, always agree in 
perscm with the nouns they represent; but pronouns of the 
first person, do not Whenever a pronoun oi the first person 
is used, it represents a noun ; but nouns are never of the fini 
person, therefore these pronouns cannot agree in person wAb 
their noun8« 

Number. Pronouns, like noims, have two nuin 
bers, the singular and the plural; as, /, thou^ he ; tee, 
ye or t/oti, tmy. 

Case. Pronouns have three cases, the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective. 

In the next place I will present to you the de^iUnium of the 
personal pronounsi which dedension you must commit to 
memory before you proceed any further. 

The advantages resulting from the committing of the follow* 
ing declension, are so great and diversified, that you cannot be 
too puticular in vour attention to it You recollect, that it is 
sometimes very difficult to distinguish the nominatiye case of a 
-noun irom the oUective, because these cases of nouns are not 
marked bjr a di&rence in termination ; but this difficulty is 
removed in regard to the personal pronouns, for thehr cases are 
alwayv Im^^ by their termination By studying ^e decleh* 




f ERSONAL PRONOUirt. , 

•km you will letm, not only the cases of the proQount» but, also. 
their genders, person^, and numbers. 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL P&ONOUNS 

riRST PERSON. 

Sing. FlxKl. 

ATom. I, we, 

Po««. my ar mine, our or cHirs^ 

06;, me. us. 

SECOND PERSON. 
Sing. • Pilar. 

Sbm. thou, ye or you, 

Pass, thy Of thine, youroryourt, 

Obj. thee. you. 

THIRD PKEtSON 

Mas. Smg. Piur. 

JVbm. he, thejr. 

Pass. Us, theu* or theirs, 

€fbj. him. them. 

THIRD PERSON. 

Fern. Sing. Phr. 

Nam. she, they. 

Pass, her or hers, their or theirs, 

Obj. hen them. 

THIRD PERSON. 

^eui. 8kig. Phxr. 

Nam. it, they 

Pass, its, their or theirs, 

Obj. it them. 

NOTES. 

1. When »€lfi» added to the penonal pronouns, as himsdf, myself itM^ 
tbemselves, &c. thej are called compound pertonal pnmoimi, and are used 
M the nominative or objective case, but not in the possessive. 

2. In order to avoid the disagreeable harshness of sound, occasioned by the 
freoYient recurrence of the terminations eH, mlti, in the adaptation or mtm 
rem to the nominative thou, a modem innovation which subnitutes you lot 
tkou, in lamiliar style, bas genendly been adopted. This innovation contri^ 
butes greatly to tlie harmony of our colloquial sfyle« YouynM Ibqaeriy is- 
•tricted to the plural number; but now it is empbyed to represent eitbsr 
• smi^ular of a plural noun. It ointht to be recoUectod, however tM wIisb 
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M Ibt wpwiantitiTe of a aiii|;iilar booh, tliii wont retains Hi or.gnd 
pktnlfifmi aid, llMnftra, <lit Tdb eoniiected wifh it, ^MMd^ahn^vte 
ptanL laatteiition to this pecaliaii^, hm betiayed lome wotara iatothi 
CRoneoiii eondanoii, that, Decanse yon implies unitf when it lepg ee ea ti i 
iiMalarDO«a»itaof;bt»wlieii thas emplgywi^ to be Mtowad fey a sMubr 
feA; as, ''When iMyoa there ?^ <<Ho^fiff loot yottlh>m tbepames?** Sock 
a cottstniction, howerer, is not sumgied \^good osaee, nor bjanalogj. It 
is as manifest a sotacism as to say, we am, or we it. Were it. in anj case. 
admissihle to connect a singular veib with fon^ the use of wot woaM stfllbe 
nngnunmatical, for this form of the veih is confined to tiie fi^t and Iklrrf 
pecMMis, and you is second person. Waat being second pexson, it would «>• 
prosdmate nearer to correctness to say, yon «Nu<. We never use the singdar 
of the present tense with yon : — you orf, you it; you waXhut% you twttt 
Why, men, should any attempt be made to force a usage so unnatural aad 
grahijtous as the connecting of the singular veri^ in the past tense with tfak 
pronoun ? In eveiy point of view, flie construction, ** When wen you ttiere f 
**Hpw for were you from the parties ?" is preferable to flie other. 

t, Thewi{«dssi]b^,Att,A€r, oir, ytmr,M«tr,are,bymaBy,deBQBain|led 
pomttbie adketwe promomu ; but they always danifinr nouns in the pones- 
sivecasOk lliey ought, therefore, to be classed wSth the jMratMo/pioiiooBS. 
That principle of clarification which ranks them with tiie adjective pranomis, 
woula also throw afl nouns in tiie possessive case amon^ flie acyet^vei. 
Example: « The lady gave the sennemanA0*, watch for ^horse.^ Intfaii 
sentence kir penonaies, or stands for, ttie noun « ladj," and ku rcp rewp ti 
*' gentleman.'' Thk feet is clearly shown by rendenng the sentence flios, 
*'The ItAf gave the gentleman the ladi/*t watch for tiie geniUm0ti*9 hfttse." 
\Sladji*$ una genileman't are nouns, Jler and Ms must be personal pronouns. 
Theaamenmarfcawply toaqr, %, ottr, yoiir, fA«^andi<ff. Thia^ewoT 
these words may be objected to by those who speculate and refine upvfa the 
principles of grammar untfl they prove their non-existence, but itia b&eved, 
nevettnelesB, to be based on sound reason and common sense. 

4. Mme,ikine, JUf, ken, omrt, yours, <A«irs, have, by many fespecta^ 
grammarians, been considered merely tilie possessive cases of personal pio- 
nouns, whilst, by others, they have been denominated pronouns or nonni ii 
the nominative or oblective case. It is believed, however, that a liffle atteo- 
tian to the leaiang and office of these words, wfll dearlr show the impro- 
priety of both t^es^ <;|assifications. Those who pursue the toner aTranf^ 
men^ aUege, that, in the examples, « You may imagine what kind of feitfa 
ikein was ; My pleasures are past; ken and yours are to come ; ttiey ap- 
plauded his conat^ct, but condemned ken and pnart" the words IAc£rs, km^ 
and yours, are personal pronouns in the possessive case, and^;ovennd )ff 
their respective nouns understood. To prove this, they construct the sen* 
tences thus, <*Tou may imagine what kind of fidth AeirJaUkwnAi — ha 
pk^etarti and ycur pletuurei are to come ;— but condemned ker condmd am 
your conduct ;" or mus, « You may imagine what kind of feith the foith of 
them was ;— 4he pleasures of her and tx^ pleasures of you. are to oome ;- 
but condemned the conduct of her and the conduct of yor *' But these cos- 
structions, (both of which are correct^) prove too much for their purpose; 
for, as soon as we sofflj tbt nouns after Qiese words, they are resoiTed ioti 
peisonal pronouns or londred meanine, and tiie nouns which we supply 
thus, ikem becomes, their feith ; Afrt, her pleasures ; and yoitn, j<mt j^ 
sures. This evidently gives us two words instead of, anid alto^ettier du* 
tioft from, the first; so that, m parsinr, lAstr JaUk, we are not, in reaBty. 
analytlAff Mtirt, but two othe» words of which ikein is the proper rmeseDt- 
ative Tmtt rtnarks also prove, with equal fetce, the impropriety oreaffiBi 
these wordl mtraly simple pronouns or nouns in tiie nominative or obje^v^ 
case. Wtthfwt atbmpang to develop the original or intnnsick meaning of 

tssepKifitttiKf aiQimets* at and «»wlucli were, no doubt, formeriy detocM 
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fkt>m the pronouns with which they now coalesce, for aD practical purposesi, 
•t is sufficient for us to know, that, in the present appHcatioh of these pro- 
aontis, they invariably stand 4br, not only the person possessing, but, also, 
the thing possessed, which ^ives them a tyinpowid character. They may, 
therefore, oe properly denominated Compottnd Personal PsoNouifs ; and, 
mm they always perform a double office in a sentence by representing tw« 
other words, ana, consequently, indudlhg t^vo cases, they sitould, li& the 
compound relative whai, be parsed as two words. Thus, in the ezamplet 
** You may imagine what kind of laith theirs was," theirs is a compounr 
personal pronoim, equivalent to iheirfaHh, Their is a pronoun, a word used 
instead of a noun ; personal, it perspnates the persons spoken of, under* 
•tood ; third pers. plur. numb. &c. — and in the possessive case, and governed 
by ** fiiith," according to Rule 12. Faith is a noun, th0 name of a thine; 
€cc. &c. — and in the nominative case to *< was," and governs it ; Rule 8. Vt, 
if we render the sentence thus, " You may ima^e what kind of fidth ihe 
faith of them'* was," faith would be in the nominative case to "was," and 
them would be in the objective case, and governed by *< of:" Rule 81. 

Objections to this method of treating these pronouns, will doubtless be 
preferred by those who assert, that a noun is understood after these words, 
aiKl not represented bv them. But this is assertion without proof; for, if a 
noun were understood, it mi^ht be supplied. If the question oe put, whose 
book ? and the answer be, infn«, our$^ htrs, or theirs, the word book is in* 
eluded in such answer. Were it not included, we might supply it, thus, mine 
book^ ours book, hers hook, and so on. This, however, we cannot do> for it 
would be giving a dotihU answer : btit when the question is answered by a 
noun in the possessive case, the word book is not included, but implied ; as. 
Whose book ? ^Jobn's, Richanl's ; that is, John*s hook ; Richard's hook. 

This view of tlie subject, witliout a parallel, except in the compounds 
what, whoever, and others,' is rcspectfiilly submitted to tiie publicK; be- 
lieving, that tiiose who approve of a critical analysis of words, will coincide 
with me. Should any still be disposed to treat these words so superficially 
as to rank them amono^ tlie simple pronouns, let tliem answer tbt following 
luterrogatory : If whtS, when compound, should be paned fa two words, 
why not mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs? 

5. Mine and thine, instead of m^ and thy, are used in solemn style, before 
a word beginning: with a vowel or silent h ; as, *< Blot out all misu ini- 
quities ;" and when thus used, they are not compound, flu.always has the 
tame form, whether pimple or compound; as, "Give' John his book; That 
desk is hts." Her, when placed before a noun, is in the possessive case ; 
18, Take her hat : when standing alone, it is in the objective case ; as. Give 
(he hat to ^. 

When vou shall have studied this lecture attentively, and 

committed the declension of the personal pronouns, you may 

commit the following 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Personal Pronoun, 

* In the note next preceding, it is asserted, that my, thy, his, her, ow, 
Jrour, and their, are personal pronouns. What can more deany demonitnite 
ihe cotreetaesfl of that assertioD, than Ihis latter construction of tiie wwd 
theirs } AU admit, that, in tiie construction, '< The Mfh of them," the word 
them If a personal pronoun : and for tiiii conclusive reason : — it repreteali 
a noun understood. What, then, is their, in the phrase, <« their feith ?** b it 
Bot obvious, that, if them is a personal pronoun, Ihetr muit bt, alfoi Ibr Hm 
litter represents the sam* mma u the Ibrmtr. 
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is— a pronoun, and why ?— personal, and why?— 

Ejrscm, and why ?-~gender and number, and why ?— 
ule: case, and why?— Rule.— Decline it 

There ue many peculiarities to be observed in parsing pe^ 
•onal pronouns in their different persons ; therefore, if you wish 
ever to parse them correctly, you must pay particular attentioo 
to the manner in which the following are analyzed. Now 
notice, particularly, and yoi; will perceive that we apply onlj 
one rule in parsing / and my, and two in parsing ihou, him^ and 
they. 

**/ saw my friend." 

/ is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noim— -personal, it 
represents the person speaking, understood — ^first person, it de- 
notes the speaker — singular number, it implies but one — audio 
the nominative case, it represents the actor and subject of the 
verb " saw," and govei;ns it, agi^eeably to Rule 3. The nosi. 
case g&v* the verb. Declined — first pers. sing. num. nom. 1, 
poss. my or mine, obj. me. Plun nom. we, poss. our or ours, 
obj. us. 

My is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — ^personal, 
it personates the person speaking, understood — first per. it de* 
ivotes the speaker-— sing. numb, it implies but one — and in the 
posseftvve case, it denotes possession; it is governed by the 
noun " friend,?' ilgreeably to Rule 12. •/^ noun or pronoun « 
the possessive case, is governed by the noun it possesses. De- 
clined—first pers. sing. nom. I, poss. my or mine, obj. me 
Plur. nom. we, poss. our or ours, obj. us. 

''Young man,^fA(m hast deserted thy companion, and left 
him in distress." 

Thou is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — personal, 
it personates " man^-^second person, it represents the person 
spoken to— mas. gend. sing. num. because the noun " man" 'm 
for which it stands, according to 

Rule 13. Personal pronouns must agree vnth the nouns for 
which they stand in gender and number. 

Thou is in the nom. case, it represents the actor and subject 
of the verb " hast deserted," and governs it agreeably to Rule 3- 
ne nom» case gov. the verb. Declined — sec pers. sing, num 
Bom. thou, poss. thy or thine, obj. thee* Plur. nom. ye or yea 
poss. your or yours, obj. you. 

Hm IB a pionoun, a word used instead of a noun — penonal 
it personates "companion^-^third pers. it represents the pe^ 
mm spdken of— mas. gend sing. numb, because the «iou& 
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^Companion'' is for which It stands: Rulb 13. P«*«. prm- tfc^ 
(Repeat the Rule.)-— Hm is in the objective case, the object of 
flie action expressed by the active-transitive verf) " has left," 
And ^v. by it: Rule 20. Jlctive-trans* verbs gov* the obj. case. 
Dechned— -third pers. mas. gend. sing. num. nom. he, poss* 
his, obj. him. Hur. nom. they, poss, meir or theirs, obj. thenu 

" Thrice I raised my voice, and called the chiefs to combat; 
»ut fkey dreaded the rorce of my ann." 

They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun— personal, 
#t represents " chiefs" — ^third pers. it denotes the persons spoken 
.>f— mas. gend. plur. num. because the noun "chiefe*' is foi 
^hich it st^ds : Rule 13. Pers. Pron* Scc» (Repeat the Rule.) 
/t is the nom. case, it represents the actors and subject of the 
rerb " dre?uled," and governs it : Rule 3. 7%e noni' case gov 
the verb* Declined— third pers. mas. gend. sing. numb, nom 
i^e, poss. his, obj. him. Plu. nom. they, poss. their or theirs, 
obj. them. 

Note. We do Dot applj gender in parsing ffie personal pronouns, (ex 
eepting the third person sm^ar,) if toe nouns they represent are under* 
4tood ; and theretore we do not, in such instances, apply Rule 13. But 
«rhcH the no'<n is expressed, gender should be applied, and two Rules. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

I saw a man leading his horse slowly over the new bndge 
My friends visit me very often at my father's j^ffice. We im- 
prove ourselves by close application. Horace, thou leamest 
many lessons. Charles, you, by your diligeace, inake easy 
work of the task given you by your preceptor. Young ladies, 
fou run over your lessons very carelessly. The stranger drove 
fiis horses too far into the water, and, in so doing, he drowned 
(h^m. « .f 

Gray morning; rose in the east A green narrow vale appeared 
6efore us: its wmding stream murmured through the grove. The 
dark host of Rothmar stood on its banks wim their glittering 
■pears. We fought along the vale. They fled. Rothmar sunk 
teneath my sword. Day was descending in the west, when I 
bxov^t his arms to Crothar. The aged hero felt them with his 
bands : joy brightened hb thoi^hts. ^ 

Note. Horace, Charlesy and ladies, are of the second person, and nonr. 
case mdmendetd: nee Ruls 5, and Note. The first you is used in the nom. 
poss. and obj. case. — ^It represents Charles; therefore it is m^ular in sense, 
Although pliual in form. In the next example, vou personifies ladies ; there- 
fore it is p jural. Given is a perfect parociple. You following e^ven, is 
Mvemed d/ to understood, according to Note I, under Rule 82. Run O90f 
d a compound vtrb. j§nd is a coijunctioB. The first its personatM vale , 
4i0 seMnd Us revressats stream 
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You may now parse the following examples three times o? ei 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

" Juliet, retain her paper, and present yours.** 

Yours is a componna personal pronoun, representing both thu 
possessor and the thing possessed, and is equivalent to yom 
paper. Your is a pronoun, a word need instead of a noun^ 
personal, it personates "Juliet" — second person, it represents 
the person spoken to— fem. gender, sing, ^number, (singular io 
sense, but mural in form,) because the noun Juliet is for which 
it stands : Rule 13. Pers. pron. Sfc. — your is in the possessive 
case, it denotes possession, and is governed by "paper," accord- 
ing to Rule 12. Ji noun or pron. Scc» (Repeat the Rule, and 
decline the pronoun.) Paper is a noun, the name of a things 
common, the name of a sort of things*~neuter gender, it denotei 
a thing without sex— third person, spoken of — sing, number, i1 
implies but one— and in the obj. case, it is the object oftiif 
action expressed by the transitive verb " present," and governed 
by it : Rule 20. ^cUve^transitive verhs, govern ike obj. case* 

NoTK. Should it be objected, that yourt does not mean your paper, any 
more than it means your book, your house, your any thing, lut it be bome it 
mind, that |>ronoun8 have no d^nUe raeanini^, like ottier woitls ; but tfami 
particular sig;nification is always determined by the nouns they represent 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Julia injured her book, and soiled mine : hers is better than 

mine. My friend sacrificed his fortune to secure yours : his 

deeds deserve rewar4i yours merit disgrace. Henry's lau^un 

are past; thine are to come. We leave your forests of beasts 

for ours of men. My sword and yours are kin. 

Note. She understood, i» naninative to soiledy in the 6rst exaioplc ; oint 
the substantive part of mine, aixer than, is noin. to U, understood : Rule 35. 
The verbs to secure and to come have no nominative. The pronouns nitiu, 
sigr, yours, thine, we, your, oitrs, my, and yours, personate nouns underston^ 

REMARKS ON JT. 

For the want of a proper knowledge of 'his little pronoun U, many grvi^ 
marians have been greatly puzzled how to dispose of it, or how to accouoi 
lor its multiform, and, seemingly, contradictory characters. It is in grett 
demand l»r writers of every description. They use it without ceremony, 
either in {he nominatiw or objective ease ; eitiier to represent one person of 
thing, or more than one. It is applied to nouns in the masculine, feminise, 
at neuter ge^er, and, very frequently, it represents a member of a aebtenct 
a whole senunee, or a number of sentences taleen in a mass. 

A little attention to its true character, will, at once, strip it of all its 
tny. R, formerly written kit, according to H. Tooke, b the past part 
of the Moeso-Gothidc verb htktan. It means, the said, and, therefim, 1^»^ 
near relative thai, meaning, the aaumed, originally hail*no respect* In iii 
application, to nninbtr, person, or gender. *< /{ is a wholesome law »** i m.tM 
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mM {Uiky is a wMeiome law; or, thai (law) it a wholMome law;— lib 
maaumtd (law) if a whdesome law. <* 12 li me man^ I bdieva t< lo lia 
tli«m :"— m 9tnd Tinaii) is th« man ; thai (mail) is the man : I believe % 
■aid (persons) to tie them ; I believe that peraons (according to the ancient 
appUcadbn oftikat) to.be them. " It happened on a summer's ifttr, that 
many people were assembled^*' &c.—l^an}r people were assembled: tt, ikat^ 
or ike taia (fiwt or eircomstanoe) haj^ned <m a summer's day. 

JBy actcording to *t8 accepted meaning in modem times, is not referred to 
a noun understood after it, but is considered a substitute. '* How is U wifli 
you ?*' that is, *' How is your stale or condition ?*' **It rains ; M freezes ; Jl 
IS a hard winter;" — The rain rains; Tfie frost frosts or freezes ; Uu mad 
( wioter) is a hard winter. '* iit is delightful to see brothers and sisters 
Uving in uninterrupted love to the end ofthelr days.*' What is deli^htiuf } 
2V Me br<Xthmr$. oHansters living in tminieirupted tope to the end of Vow day$. 
It, thit thtn^t is delightful. It, then, stands for all that part of me senteneo 
eocpressed in italicks ; and the sentence will admit of the following construe* 
tion ; <* To see broth<9S Uving in uninterrupted love to the end ofthtir daya^ 
ia deUghtful." 

OP ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Adjecti VB^ Pronouks, Pbonominal Adjectiv£39 * 
or> more properly, Specif jma Apje^tives, are a 
kind of adjectiires which point out j^oims by ^on^e 
distinct specification. , 

Pionoims and lu^ectites ai« totally distincth tbmr chiracti^. 
The former stand for nouns, and never bdong to fliem ^ tiie 
la^Jbei. belong to Mowagf and never stand for them. Hence, strictly 
q)eaking» such a thing as ^n ai^'edwe-pranouit cannot exist 
Eack, enry^ either^ ikU, ikai, same, other, and the residue, are' 
pum adjectives. 

Those specifying adjectives commonly called Ad- 
jective Pronouns, may be divided into three sorts ; 
the distributive^ the demon^rcMvfi^ and the vftdefimHe 
They are all known by the iisls. 

1. The dtslribiUice adjectives are those that denote 
die persons or thmgs that make up a number, each 
taken separately and singly. lAst . each, every ^ either^ 
and sometimes neither; as, '^Ea^h d his Inrothers is 
in a favourable situation;'^ ^^ £t^ man n^ust acbount 
for himself;'' JSeither of them is mdustrious.'' 

These distributives are words which are introduced into lai^ 
g^age in its refined state, in order to eiqpr^ th^ nicest ihades 
and colours of thought <'Jlfa/« must account for himself;" 
** Mankind mu^i account for themselves:'* **AUfmn mustae- 
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tornit fer tbemtehres;'' ^AB wten, women^ and chdJtet^ rnvd 
•ccomit for tiiemielTef ;" ** Every wum miMt aocomit far htn- 
fel£"' Each of tbeae usertions conTeji the same het or tnith 
Bot the kit, instead of presenting the whole human fkmHj ix 
the mind to eontempiale in a mast, by the peccdiar font d 
every, disiriMes them, and presents each sep^atelj and singlj 
and whatever is affirmed of one individual, the mind instaota- 
neooslj transfen to the whole human race. 

Etuk relstes to two or Biore persons or thinj^, and ligiiifies either of ttf 
twro. or ewery one of any number taken separaiely. 

JSmht reUues to ievem penons or things, and tignifiet eaeb one 4)^ 
sD taken separately. 

EUker relates to two persons or flungs taken separately, and 8%mfies the 
one or ttie other. ^ EUker of the three,** is an isnproper ezpressioe. It 
shouki be, «• any of the three.** 

iTetttcr iaspods not either; that is, not one nor the other; as, '•NeWm 
of my friends was there.** When an aDusion is made to more than lino, son 
should he used ioslsed oiueiAer; as« •»J«bM of sqr ftioMk was tham." 

IT. The dtnwMlralwe are those which predsel^ 
point oat the subject to which Aey relate. lAsi : Vm 
and (Aof, and theirplurals, these and ihoee^ vaAfanna 
and latter; as, ^ Im^ b true charity ; tAof is ontyki 
image.^ 

There is but a slight shade of difference in the menninf^ «b^ 
application of tha and Vud. When refisrence is made to a pir 
titular book, we say, " Take the book;" but wl^n we wi^ te 
De yeiy pointed and precise, we say, " Take that book ;" or, if 
k/b« near, by, '<Take this book." ; You perceive, thm, tb^ 
. these demonstratiTea have all the force of the definite article, 
and a little more. 

' TKit and thete refer to the nearest persons or thin^, that and fhme to fti 
nertdisUukt; as, *<71lete goods are superior to those.** 7%»t and Mete iadicali 
the latter, or last mentbned ; that and Mote, Uie former, or first inentioQed 
as, <«Botfa ^toiaUh and jmimt^ are temptations; that tends to excito nridi 
Mm. discontent." 

** Some place the bliss in action, some m eas^; 

•* Those eSll it pleasure, and contentment, thtie*' 

Iheif, thorn. As it is the office of the personal they to represent a noa 
nfevipualy introdnaed to our notice, there appears to he a slight depaiton 
fiom analogy in the ibUowing application of it: «< They who seek aflei 
wisdom, are sure to &id her: They that sow in tears, sometimes i««p b 
jof .** This usage, however, is well established, and they, in such eoi^ 
stractioDS, is generally employed in preference to Mom. 

III. The indefinUe are those which express tbeii 
subjects m an indefinite or general manner. Ud 
9om' me, off, suat^ bolK mme^ another^ 
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new. Of these^ one and other are declined like nouni. 
jtno&et k declined, but wants the pIuraL 

The indefinite adjectives, Vke tiie inde&iite article, leave tiie 

tneanmg ui^ed, or, in mm^ degree, vagne. WiUi< a tii^t 

ihade of difference in meaning, we say, Give me a paper, one 

paper, tmy paper, 8<me pi^r, and so <»i^ Thou^ these words 

restrict the meaning^ the noUn, they do not fix it to 9ipartieu 

kar <^ect We therefore call th«(n indefinite. 

These acKectives, cm* w^Jeetive pronouns, frequ^lly belong to nouns nnder- 
itood, in'^irhich tituatioii tiievslionld be parsed accordinglv ; as, <* Ton mav 
tkkmmther ; He is pleased wim tins book, out disUkes thai ( Dook ; ) JU (men) 
^ve ainneid, but tome (men) have repented.*' 

The words one^ other^ and nom^ *are used in 
both numbers ; and when they stand for noun^, 
dxe not adjectives, but indemiite pronouns ; as, 
•^ The great ones of the world have their failii^ ;^' 
•^ Some men mcrease in wealth, while others de* 
crease ;'' " JSone escape.^ 

The word " ones," in the preceding example, does not W 
kmg to- a noun understood* If it did, we could supply the 
noun. The meaning is not ^'the great one men, nor ones 
men,'' therefore one is not an acyective pronoun ; but the mean- 
ing is, "The great msn of the world," therefore ones is a pro- 
loun of the indefinite kind, representing the noun men under- 
itood, and it ou^t to be parsed like a personal pronoun. The 
^osd oiAere, in the next examf^, is a compound pro^umn, 
equivalent to 0iher men; and should be parsed like mine, ikinet 
See. See Note 4th, page 100, 

I wiU now pane two pronouns, and than present some exam- 
ples for you to analvze. If, in parsing Hie following exercises^ 
jTou should be at a loss for defi[m^<m« and rules, please to refer 
to the compendium* But before you proceed, you may commit 
the following 

SYSTEMATICK OBDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an A^jbctive FkoNouir, 
a— an adjective pronoun, and why ?— distribu- 
tive, demonstrative, or indefinite, and why ?— to 
what^ noun does it fa<^ng, or with what does it 

" diu man initruets tt^yMert.** 
One is an adjective prcAoun, or speclQ^g adjective, it 
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ically points out a noun— rindefinite, it expresses its subject in 
an indefinite or general manner, and belongs to the notm ^nMBi/ 
accoi^ingto 

Bvtt 19. Adjeetwe prenoum belong ia noumst expreBsed et 
ftndersicfdd* 

Others is a compound* pronoun, mchiding boA an ac^eelm 
pronoun and a tioun, and is equivalent to atkarmen.. iMker 
IS an adjective pronoun, it is used specificaify to desciibe ki 
nouTi — ^mdefimte, it estpjesse^ its subject in an indefimte mamer, 
and belongs to men : Rule 19. (Repeat the rule.) ^ Mm, b a 
noun, a name denoting persons — common, &c. (parse it in ftdiQ 
and in tbe ol^^ctive case, it is the object of the action expresaea 
iy the transitive verb '"instructs," and goV. by its Ruk 90. 
•/ScHve-transkim verbs^ St&: 

' *''^fko$e hooks ite mine J* 

1%68e is' an a^ectite pronoim, it specifies what noun isle* 
fbxed tDi^-^monstratifee^ it precisely points ouVtbe sidi^adtto 
which it relates — and agi'ees with the noun ^^booka" in the 
plu||^ number, according to Note 1, under Rule 19* AdjetHoe 
ffonmrns must agree in nvMBer rpith their nouns. 

Jiikie is a Compound personal pronoun, incltiding both Ihe 
possessor an4 the thing possessed, and is e^mvuent to m 
Docks. My IS apron, a ivora used mstead of a noun — personal, 
Jt slaiids for the name of the person speaking — ^first persdfi; it 
denotes the speaker — sing, number, it implies butome— and in 
the poss, case, it denotes possession, and is gov. by "books,*^ »c- 
corom^to Rule 12. (Repeat , the Rule, and dectinethe monoioii.) 
Books IS a noun, the name of itihing — common, &c. sparse- it in 
fuU;) — ^and in the nominative case after "are,'' accorfiogto 
Rule SI. Thevej^h to be Wm/s the same case afletifas bef&t^iL 

fiXERClSES m I^ARSING. 

Each individual fiQs a space in creation. Every man hdpt 
a little. These men rank among the great ones oF tile wood. 
That book belongs to the tutor, this belongs to me. Some men 
labour, oth^« \&oxk hbt; 'the fomer increase In wealth, the 
lidbteir decraasew The boy wounded the old bird,- and atbl» the 
young ones, j^ene performs lus duty too well, l^one dTt&OM 
poor wretches complain of th^ir miserable lot 

Note; In panln^ iho- distributive pronoiliiiMiladjeeTiiki^ ^va4m 

Rule 19, should be a|^ed. •• . 

Ui. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in tfen 
eral, to some word or phrase ^oing before, whi^ b 
called the antecedent They are vAw^ whxch^ and UuMt^ 
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fiditiYe ptonouns diflfer from the personal, mainly, In 

ility to connect sentences,, and to stand for personal pronouns. 

Tke word mdeeedent, comes from the tlffo Latin words, ttnie, 
A^bre, and cedo, to go. Hence you perceive, that antecedent 
means going before*, thus, "The man id happy who lives virtu- 
ously^ Tifis is the lady who relieved my wants ; Thou who 
lovest wisdom, %^ We who speak frcmi experience,'' &c. 
The relative who, in these sentences, relates to tiie several 
words, man, lady, thou, and we, which words, you observe, 
come before the relative : they are, therefore, properly called 
aatacedentv^ * 

The relative js not varied on account of gender, peraon, ot 
number, like a personal pronoun. When we use a personal 
pronoun, in speaking of a man, we say he, and of a wo^an, 
stAe : in speaking ci one person or &ing, we use a Angular 
pronoun, of. more than one, % plursl, foid so (m ; .but there is 210 
•uch variation of the relative. Who, in the first of the preced- 
ing examples, relates to an antecedent of the mas. gend. third 
pers. nn^.; in the second, the antecedent is of the fem. gend. , 
in the third, it is of the second pers,. ; and in the fourth, it is of 
tiie first pers. plur. num. ; and, yet, the relative is in the same 
(ona in each example. Hence you perceive, that the relative. 
has no peculiar ^^brm to denote its gend. pers. and numb, but it 
always agrees widi its antecedent in sense. Thus, when I say. 
The nMDi who writes, who is masculine send. and sing.; but 
when I say, The hdUs who write, who is feminine, and ^uraL 
In o^er to ascertain the ^nd. pers. and xUunb. of the relative. 
yon must alwajrs look at Hs antecedent 

Who, Which, amd That. 

Who \& applied to fersfms^ tohich to things d$iA 
bmtes; (is, ^^He is s. friend who is faithful in ad- 
vei^it^; Th^ bird which sung so sweetly, is flown; 
l^jsls the tree which produces no firuif 

Thtsst is often il$ed tu a relative, to prevent the too 
ftj^ent r<$p«tition of who and which. It is applied 
both to persons and things; as, ^'He that actp 
wisely, deserves praise; Modesty is a qwdHy thai 
h^l^ adorns a woman.^^ 

NOTBS 
1. W^o should never be applied to ammais. The ioUowinff appheatiaa 
<nt M errMieous :— '< He is nke a heoMl of prey, who aestroys without pity ** 
II should be, thai destroys, fce. 

\0 
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f . Wh» alMnild Qpt fa^ applied to children. It is mcorrett ^ waj^ '*Tbe 
dkild whom we have just seen,*' &c. It should be, *< The child tkatW9 have 
just seen." 

9. H'Mc^may be appKed to persons when we wisli to distii^B^tiaboiie^ 
■on of twio, or a particular peiioQ among a number of others^ at, ** H^Ud 
of the two ? Wkieh of them is he ?'* 

4. TJuUf in preference to tdb or v)/dch, is applied to persoia when tbey 
are qualified hf an adjective in tty superlative oegiee, or hytbe pronomiiiif 
acy«etive sosm ; as, <« Charks XII., kuij^of Sweden, wa» on« of the ^T^Mtai 
madmen that the world ever saw ^— Heia the smic mmikatwe saw before." 

5. TTuU is employed after the interrogative tpho, in cases like the follow- 
ing ; ** Who that bis any sense of religion, would have argued fltus i** 

When the word ever or soever is annexed to a rda^ 
live pronoun, die combination is called a compound 
prmioun ; as, tchoever^ ot rohosoevci^ which^xr or 
tcliich^vei^ ivhaiever^ or xohatsoever. . 

DECLENSION OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

Mm. who, Poss. ^ose, Obf. whom* 

" whoever, " whosever, " whomever. 

'* whosoever, " whosesoever, " whomsoever. 

Which aad that are indeclinable, e;scept that whose is some 
times used as the posses^v^ case of which ; as, " Is there anv 
other •doctrine whose followers are punished ;" that is, the §(i 
lowers of which are pumshed. The use of this license has ob- 
tained among our best writers ; but the construction is not t» 
be recommended, for it is a departure, from a. plain priAciple of 
grammar, niamely, who, whose, whom, in their applicationii 
should be confined to rational beings. 

Thai may be used as a proaoun, an adjective and a conjunc- 
tion, depending on the o$ce which, it perfomuiin the sentence. 

that IS a relative only when it can be changed to who or ^kici 
^HthoUt destroying the sense ; as, " They thai (whoj reprove us 
may be bitf'best friends ; From evtery thmg that ^whidh) you see. 
derive instruction.''. Thai i»a demonfitnitive*d|ective, what it 
belqpgsto, or points out, some particular novm^either e^^piesaed 
or implied; as,- *' Return^ /Acrf book; That belongs to Jtne ; Give 
me that" When that is neither a relative nor an adjective 
proitouri, it is a conjunction ; as, ** Take care thai every day be 
well employed.*' The word that, in this last sentence, cannot 
be changed to who or which without defying .the sense, there* 
fore you know it is not a relative pronoun ; neither does it pomt 
out any particular ^ ^ for which reason y >u know it is not an 
a^ecnye i)ronoU' ^ ' connects the sec cnre, therefore it is 
a conjiinclion. 
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If you pajr particular attentimi to ^s elucidaticm of tlie wdid 
thai, you will find no difficulty in parsin? it. When it ia m 
relative or an adjective pronoun, it may be kiiown by th^ signi 
given; and whenever these signs will not apply to it, you la^w 
tt is a conjunction. 

Smne writers are apt to make too free a use of thia word. I 
will give you one example of affitmted that, which may sore 
as a caution. The tutor said, in speakuig of the wml tliat, that 
that that that that lady parsed, was not the that that that gen* 
tleman requested her to analyze. This sentence, though ren- 
dered inelegant by a bad choice of words, is strictlv grammaticaL 
The first ihat is a noun; the seccmd, a ccmjunction ; the third, 
an adjec^ve pronoun ; &e fourth, a noui^ ; the fifth, a relative 
pronoun ; the sixth, an adjective pronoun ; the seven^, a noun : 
the eighUi, a relative pronoun ; the ninth, an- adjective pronoun. 
The meaning of the sentence will be iftbre obvious, if rendered 
thus : The tutor said, in speaking of the word that, that that tiiat 
wMch ihzt lady parsed, was not the that ii^AtcA that gentieman 
requested her to analyze. 

WHAT. 

What is generally a compound rdative, includ- 
ing both the antecedet)t and the relative, and is 
equivalent to Ouil which; las, ^^This is fphat I 
wanted ;^' that is, thfft^ whkh^ Or the thir^ which I 
wanted. 

What is compounded of which that. These words have been 
contracted and made to coalesce, a part of the orthography of 
doth being still retained: toAof— 4oA[teA— ^A]tff; (wMcn'tkai) 
Anciently it appeared in the varying fimns, iha ^ims, gua tha, 
fuHhOf ^thatf guhat, hwat, and, findly^ vthat. -*>■ 

What may be used as three kinds ma pronoun, and as an in- 
terjection. When it is equivalent to that nbkkh, the thing wMck, 
or those things whiehf it is a compound rehitrve, because it^ia• 
eludes both the antecedent and the relative*; ad, 'M will try 
Hohat (that which) can be found in female delicacy; What you 
recdlect with most pleasure, are the virtuous actions of your 
past life ;" that is, those tkiws which you recollect, &c. 

When what is a compound relative, you must idways parse it 
as two words ; tiiat is, you must parse the ^tecedent part as a 
noun, and give it a case ; the rektive part you may analyze like 
any other relative, giving it a case likewise. In the first of the 
preceding examples, thai^ the antiscedent part oiwhatt is in tha 
«)bj. case, governed by the veri) ** will trv ;" which^ the relative 
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ifittil, 49 in the ndm* casci Id. **i$an be fov^d." >" I have l|^ard 
iiatoif (i* fi.J/uU.w^ck$QV He Udng which) h^Wfi alleged." 

WhaevfT and tfAcMToever <^re ftlso^cofnpound jelaiiv^s, aod 
••boiil^ beparse^ lik^ the compound what; a^ [Whoever takes 

that oath, is l>ouiid to enforce the laws/' In .this s^p^tenoe 
;whoeti€ri$ 0qvdvQieutio he vfho, or, 4h$ man who; thus, '*He 

who talo9 ZN^fc oath, is bound," &c. 

•^ikV} fAtcA, 4nd toW, when used in asking qu^tions, are 
.C»i)}ed iyiteifeog^tive pronounp. or relatives' of the inteiro^tiTe 
.jfiilds Wi <' J^^ is he^ Which U the person? Whal arje you 

:.. JbteiSDOgaiiye prOAOuas have no antecedent; but they rehie 
Ip the word or phrase which is the. answer to the ques&on, for 
.^cur;6ub(iieQueat; as, " fTAamdidyousee? lYi^ preeepi^r. What 
have you none ? Nothing*** Antecedent fjoA si^bsequent ace 
opposed to eacb other in significaUon. Antecedent m^s. pre- 
iCttaillgi Of going before ; and subsequent means following, or 
^fionuiig aft^. WhiUt wlien used as an ioteirqgative, is xtever 
compoiuid. 

What J wMeh, and thatt when jdned to nouns, are specify icrg 

^di^ctlves, or S|djec^ve pronouns,' in which sttuaticm tney have 

fib cd^e, $ut are paried bke adjective pixxnouns t^ the demon- 

-^itrative or indefinite kind ; as, M Vdto which promise our twelve 

jtribed hope to ic^me;" " W^ iniseiy l^e vicioixr endu(e^ 

. H^i^^havock hast thou made, ibul monster, sin !" 

What and whtchf ^hen joined to nouns in asking questions, 
are denominated interrogative pronominal adjectives *, ^, *^Whai 
tM»ist&at? if%taroa</ did lie take?" 

What, viAaie^er, and fvhtdsoeveri v>hich, uokUktver, and wUck' 
$M!f^er, in conatnxctio&a like the ^^Qowing, %re compound pro- 
nouns, but fM compound relatives; as, f*In tbhat chaaractei 
Butler was admitted^ is unknown; Give him what naine you 
choose; Natuse'a oare largely endows whaiei^er haj^y man will 
deign to tise her treasuces; Let him take which coarse, or, 
whUhewr eburse he v^i* Thes^ sentences may be rendered 
Ihus; **'7%a^ character, «, ih$ character in which Butler waa 
admitted, is unknown; Give him that name, or, the name 
which you choose ; Nature's care endows that happy man who 
will deign, 8(C, ; Let faim take that course, or the courae which 
he will;-' A compound rel^tttve necessanly includes both an 
antecedent and a relative. These compounds, you will notice, 
do not include anteeedents, the first' part of each word being the 
article the^ or the adjective pronoun that ; tlierefore they can- 
not properly be denominated compound relatives. — With regard 
to' the word ener annexed to the^ pronouns, it is a singidar fact 
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liiat, ai soon as we itnclyze the word to which it Is subjomed, 
wer is entirely excluded from tiie sentence. 

If%af is sometimes used as an interjection; as, "But 10^/ 
is th]^ servant a ^, that he should do this ? WuA! rob us of 
our light of «ufirage, and then shut us uj) in dunsecms!" 

Tou have now come to the most formidable obstacle, or, if I 
may so speak, to the most rugged eminence in the path of 
grammatical science ; but be not disheartened, for, if you can 
get aafeiy over this, your future course will be interrupted with 
only here and there a gentle elevation. It will require dose 
ap^cation, and a great deal of sober thinking, to gain a dear 
conception of the nature of the relative pronouns, particularly 
the impound relatives, which are not easily comprehended by 
the young learner. At this YIII. lecture is a venr important 
one, it becomes necessary for you to read it careiuHy four or 
five times over befi>re you proceed to commit the following 
order. Whenever you parse, you may spread the Ck>mpendium 
befine yoa, if you please. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parmig a Relative PnoNOtTN, m— 
a pronoun, and why .?— relative, and why?— gender, 
person, and number, and why?-~RuLE: case, and 
why?— Rule.— Decline it 

" This is the man wk<m we saw.'* 

Whom is a pronoun, a word u$ed instead of a noun— relative, 
it relates to ** man" for its antecedent—- mas. gend. third pers. 
sing. num. because the antecedent *' man*' is with whidi it 
agrees, according to 

RuLS 14. Relative pronouns agree with their antecedents in 
fender^ person^ and number. Whom is in the objective case, the 
object of' the action expressed by the active^transitive verp 
*< saw," and governed by it, agreeably to 

RuL« 16b When a nominaiive comes bettoeen the relative ana 
the verbf the relative is governed 6y the following verb^ or sowkc 
•ther vford in its own member of the sentence. 

Whom, in the objective case, is placed before the veib that 
|:ovem8 it, according to Nots I, under Rule I& (Repeat the 
Note, and decline who.) 

* From whai is recorded, he appears," &c. 

What is a comp. rel. pron. including both the antecedent and 
the relative, and is equivalent to that which, or the thing which. 
Thing &• antecedent part of what, is a noun, the " 

10* 
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peil, v$in the nam. case to *<i$an be f9v#d." **' I Uwve hetrd 
4at4f (i. e^ that which, or ^i^ M^ vMcK) h^ i>eefi altegied.*' 
Whoever and tfAcMToever ^re alao.cofnpound jelativ^s, and 

aboul^ be parsed like the compound 4ffAa/;aa, '^^i^oeoer tajces 

that oath, is l>ound to enforce the laws." In :this sentence 
jtD^dwcr iff eqtiivaleat to Ae who, or, 4h$ man who; thus, **^# 

i«^ take? /i^ oath, is bound/' &c. 

^ik^y fAtcA, i^d wbatt when used in asking qu^sticms, are 
.ea))ed iiiteilx)ga^ve prcMiounit. pr relatiire^s of the intenqgatiye 
.k^d; afli *' J^^ is he^ Which is the person? fTAa^ ar]e you 

^ Jbtenogative pronouns have no antecedent ; hut they relsle 
Iq the word or phrase which is the answer to the question, fix 
.Aeirsubtfeauent; as, '* FTAamdidyousee? lYiQ prteepter^ Wkd 
have you jQCHie ? J^oihingJ* Antecedent and subsequent aie 
eroosed to each other in signification. Antecedent me^Qs pre- 
0(dmg> or going before ; and subsequeirt means folky^nng, or 
.figpoing aft^. Whaitj when used as an in^errqgative, is never 
compoimd. 

Whai^ which, and thtdf when jmned to nouns, are specifying 
a^^ctlves, or adjectjive pronouns, in which situation tney have 
no ca^, Jkit are par^ hke adjec^ve pradoAins of the demoD- 
strative or indefinite kind ; as, ** Unto which promise our twetve 
itribed hope to c^me/' " What iniseiy l^e vicioua endure' 
IPTiW havQck hast thou made, foul monster, sin !" 

What and w/achi "itrhen joined to nouns in asking questioiu, 
are denominated interrogative pronominal adjectives ; sU, **W&ai 
^manis Aat? WMch road did ne take ?" 

What, whaietfer, and what^oeoeri whichj whichever ^ and wUA' 
jMD€r, in congtructio&a like the £»Qowiog, are compouiid pn>> 
nouns, but ndt compound relatives; as, !*In what chtfractei 
Butler was admitted, is unknown ; Give him what naine you 
choose; Natuoe'a oare largely endows whatever ha{^y man will 
deign to Use her treasures; Let him take which coiu^e* or, 
wkkhtocr eburse he ^\^«" These sentences may be rend^ieii 
thus; ^*Tfud i:haracter, or, the character in which Butler wis 
admitted, is unloiown; Give him th(d name, or, the name 
which jo^ choose ; N^ure's care endows that hfl^py man wk 
will deiffn, &c« ; Lelt him take that course, or the courses nM^ 
he will. A compound rekdtve necessaiily includes both as 
antecedent and a relative. These compounds, you will notice 
do not include antecedents, the first pait of each word being tlie 
article thc^ or the a^^ectlve pronoun ^Aocif; Uierefore they can- 
not pioperlv be denominated compound relatives. — With re«x^ 
to the word ever anntsed to the^e proaouns, it is a singiiliirfiut 
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llial, as soon as we todyze the word to which it is subjinned, 
eeer is entirely excluded from die sentence. 

What is sometimes used as an interjection; as, "ButtoAo^/ 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do this ? What! rob us of 
our light of sufirage, and then shut us up in dungecxis!" 

You have now come to the most formidable obstacle, or, if I 
may so speak, to the most rugged eminence in the path of 
grammatical science ; but be not disheartened, for^ if you can 
get sttfely over this, your future course will be interrupted with 
only here and there a gentle elevation. It will require dose 
ap^cation, and a great deal of sober thinking, to gain a dear 
conception of the nature of the relative pronouns, particularly 
the compound relatives, which are not easily comprehended by 
the Joung learner. As tiiis VlIL lecture is a venr important 
one, it becomes necessary for you to read it carefuHv four or 
five times over before you proceed to commit the following 
order. Whenever you parse, you may spread the Compendium 
before yon, if you please. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parmig a Relative Peonoun, m— 
a pronoun, ana why ?— relative, and why ?— gender, 
person, and number, and why?— Rule: case, and 
why?— Rule.— Decline it 

" This is the man whom we saw.'* 

Whom is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun— relative, 
it relates to ** man" for its antecedent — mas. gend. third pers. 
sing. num. because the antecedent *^man'' is with which it 
agrees, according to 

Rule 14. Relative prono'Uns agree with their aadecedenit in 
fender, person, and number. Whom is in the objective case, the 
object of the action expressed by the active*transitive rero 
** gaw," and governed by it, a^eably to 

RuLS 16. When a nominatwe eomes between the relative ana 
the verb, the relative is governed by the foUofwing verb, or sowu 
•ther word in its own member of the sentence. 

Whom, in the objective case, is j^aced before the veib that 
i:ovems it, according to Not£ 1, under Rule 16. (Repeat the 
Note, and decline who.) 

* From what is recorded, he appears," &c. 

What is a comp. rel. pnm. including both the antecedent antt 
the relative, and is equivalent to thai which, or the thing which. 
Thing the antecedent part of what, is a noun, the nam* of a 

^ 10* 
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tking— com. Ihe name of a tpecies— -neuter gender, it has no 
tax— >third person, spoken of-^sing. number, it implies but one^ 
and in the ohj, case, it is the object of the relation expressed bj 
the prep, "mm" and gov. by it: Rule 31. (Repeat tb^ 
Rule, and evejry other Rule to which I refer.) Which^ the rela- 
tire part of xohati is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun— 
rekiiTe, it relates to " thing" for its antecedent — neut gender, 
third person, sing. numl>er, because the antecedent " tmng" it 
with which it agrees, according to Rulc 14. ReL jn'on* &c. 
Wkick is in the nom. case to the verb " is recorfed," agreeably fe 

Rule 15. The relative is the nominative case to ike verh, 
when no. nominate comes between it and the verb* 
" What have you learned? Nothing." 

What is a pron. a word used, &c.— relative of the interroga- 
tive kind, l»ecause it is used in asking a question — it refen to 
the word " nothing" for its stibsequentr according to 

Rule 17. What the reL pron. is of the interrog. kind, it re- 
fers to the word or phrase containing the answer to the guestion, 
for its subsequent, which subsequent must agree in case with tht 
interrogative. What is of the neut. gend. third per. sing, b^ 
cause the subsequent ''nothing" is with which it agrees: 
Rule 14. Rel. pron. agree, &c. — ^It is in the objective case, the 
object of the action, of the active-ti-ansitive verb " have learn- 
ed," and gov. by it, agreeably to Rule 16. When a nom. &c. 
See Note 1, under the Rule. 

Note 1. You need not ftpply ^en<!. pers. and numb, to the int(inoa;»tiv( 
when the answervto the que8ti(>n is not expressed. 

WHO, WHICH, WHAT. 

Truth and simplicity are twin sisters, and generally go hand 
in hand. The foregoing e:tposition of the ** relative pronouns, ' 
is in accordance with the usual method of treating them ; but if 
they were unfolded according to their true character, they would 
be found to be very simple, and, doubtless, much lal>ourand 
perplexity, on the part of the learner, would thereby be sared. 

Of the words called '' relatives," who, only, is a pronoun ; and 
this is Btncily pergonal ; more so, indeed, if we except / and we, 
than any other word in our language, £br it is always restricted 
to persons. It ought to be classed with the personal pronouns 
/, thou, he, she, itf we, you, and they, relate to antecedents, v 
well as who. Which, that, and what, are always adjectives 
They never stand for, but always belong to, nouns, either ex* 
pressed or impliedL They specify, like many other adjectives 
and cmmect sentences. 

Who flupplies .the place of which or wKd, and ita p pr 9 ciid 
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itcHm. Who earned L e. what mtm^ whatwoman^ what p^stm;'^ 
which marif woman, or person, came ? '* They heard what I 
said"— they heard thai (thing) t&AtcA (thing) I said. -'Take 
wAat (or whichever) course you please;"— take ^Ao/ course 
wAich (course) you please to take. " What have ^u done ?*' 
i. e. what thing, act, or deed have you done? *' Which thing 
I also did at Jerusalem." " Which will you take?"— wAioi 
bctok, hat, or something else ? '^ This b the tree which (tree) 
produces no fruit." " He thai (man, or which man) acts wisely, 
deserves praise." 

They who prefer this method of treating the "relatives," are 
at liberty to adopt it, and parse accordingly. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The man who instructs you^ labours faithfuHy. The boy 
whom I instruct, learns well. The lady whose house we occupy, 
bestows many charities. That modesty which highly adorns a 
woman, she possesses. He that acts wisely deserves praise. 
This is the tree which produces no fruit I believe what he 
saj's. He speaks what he knows. Whatever , purifies the 
heail, also fortifies it. What doest* thou ? Nothing* What 
book have you? A poem. Whose hat have jrou? John's. 
Who does that work ? Henry. Whom seest thou ? To whom 
gave you the present? Which pen did he take? Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. I heard what he 
said. George, you may pursue whatever science suits your 
taste. Eliza, take whichever pattern pleases you best. Who- 
ever lives to see this repubjick forsake her moral and literary 
institutions, will behold her liberties prostrated. Whosoever, 
therefore, will be a friend of the world, is the enemy of God. 

NOTE. The nominative; case is frequently placed after the veri>, and the 
objective case, before the verb that governs it. Whom^ in every sentence ex 
cept one, house^ modesty^ booh, hat, pen, him, the third n^ and which, the 
relative part of the first two whaii, are all in the objective case, and governed 
by the several verbs that follow them. See Rule 16, and Note 1. TVce is 
nom. after is, according to Rule 21. Thing, the antecedent part of wAo^eocr, 
19 nom. to " fortifies;*' tD^ieft, ^e relative part, is nom. to ,<'puris|es.'* No* 
Udng is governed by do, and poem, by have, understood. Hen^Tf is nomina- 
tive to £)es, understood. Whose and John's are governed according to Rule 
12. /, thou, you, him, Stc. represent nouns understood. Him, in the last sen* 
tenee but five, is governed by declare, and /is nominative to dedare, George 
and EKxa ire in the nominative case independent: Rule 5 « Whatever 
■eience,'* kc. is equivalent to, that science which suits your taste ; — **whieh^ 
ever pattern ;'* i. e. that pattern which pleases yoi^ best. Whoever is a com 

* The iecond person singular of do, when tfaied as a principal verb, is 
ipeUtd wilh an e ; thus, " What thou doed, do quickly ;" but when employed 
fti an tuziliary, the e should be omitted ; as, <* Dost ^ou not behold a rock 
with iti head of heathi^' 
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pjMUid rdaUTt , hi, the antecedent Mrt, is nominative to •< will behoUL' 
ZMp( agree! with you underatood* Jbmikt is in the infinitive mood sftn 
-"•eerRnleSS. 

REMARKS ON RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

Wkkk iottietimes relates to a member of a sentence, or to a whole sen 
tence, for its antecedent: as, ** We are reauired to fear God and keep hu 
commandments, which is tiie whole duty or man/' What is the whole doty 
of man ? ** To fear God and keep his commandments :" therefore, this phrase 
IS the antecedent to which. 

The conjunction a$, when it follows tuch, numy, or BomB, h freqneatijr 
denominated a relative pronoun ; as, ** I am pleased with tudi as have a 
refined taste ;" that is, thou who, or them who have, &c. *< Let euch as pre- 
sume to advise others, look well to their own conduct ;" that is, L>et lAose, 
or them who presume, &c. "Ae mmy as were ordained to eternal Kfe, 
believed:" that is, thiy, those, or all who were ordained, believed. ^^He 
exhibited the same tesumonials as were adduced on a former occasion;" 
^at is, thoee testimonials which were adduced, Sic. But, in examples likt 
these, if we supply the eHijisis which a critical analyses requires us to do, 
AC will be founa te be a conjunction ; thus, '*! am pleased with suchpersoM, 
as those persons are who have a refined taste ; Let <ugA persons^ as thfift 
persons are who presume," &e. 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term proiioun derived ? Do pro- 
nouns always avoid the repetition of nouns ?— Name the three 
kinds of pronouns.— What distinguishes the personal from the 
relative pronouns ? — How many personal pronouns are there ?— 
Repeat ttiem. — ^What belong to pronouns ? — Is gender applied 
to all the personal pronouns ?— To which of them is it applied ?— 
WWch of the personal pronouns have no peculiar termination 
to denote their gender? — How many persons have pronouns ?— 
Speak them in their different persons* — How many numhert 
have pronouns ?— How many cases ? — What are they ? — Decline 
all the personal pronouns. — When self is added to the persona! 
pronouns, what are they called, and how are they used?— 
When is you singular in sense ?-*-Is it ever singular in form ?— 
Why are the words, my, thy, Ms, her, our, your, their, called 
personal pronouns ? — Why are the words, mirte, tkine, kis, her^, 
ours, yourst theirs, denominated compound pers. pron. ? — Hovi 
do you parse these compounds? — What is said of others f--' 
Repeat the order of parsing a personal pronoun.— What rule do 
you apply in parsing a pronoun of the first person, and in tiie 
nom. case '— What Kule when the pronoun is in the possessive 
case ? — What Rules apply in paising personal pronouns of the 
second and third person?— What Rules in parsing the com* 
pounds, yours, ours, ndne, &c. ? — What is said of the pronoun tt ? 

What are adjective prcmouns? — Name the three kind«.-~ 
What does each relate to? — ^To what does every related— 
To what docs eith^. relate?— wv»* ^oes neither import ?rT 
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4o Hui Jt^ /A(»w i:€fer?«-^iye epLamples**— Repeat ^ the 
mdjective {m>iK>iui«.-^Wben $^4). ,pEoi;ipmpi9 belqug lo npui^i 
imdecstoad/ haw are they .parsed j?r^WJ)ea they st^d fwr, or 
represent nouns, what arc they ;OaJfqd?-^Giyc ex?nnpje9.-p- 
Rqieat the ordbt of paring ja^ a4j>: pronoim^-*-Wl^at ^ide do 
you apply in p^ing the indefinite directive pro^(Mui9 ^-r^jWIiat 
f«[otes, in panmig the distributives iaaa demcvistratiyes ? 

What are relative pronouns? — Repeat them.— From what 
words is the term antecedent derived P-^L-What does antecedent 
fnean^-*^Are relatives varied 04 apoouot of gender, peisont or 
naRiber?'-*-To what are wko and wkUh am^iedP-r-To what if 
Maf ftpplied?--«SliJoi^ who eve^ be app^iea to inr^ticmal beings 
or emtdren? — ^In what instances may iM>ok be applied to 
persons ?-— Decline the rel. pronouns.— Can v)kich and thai \^ 
deelinid^<«^Is ihait we^ u^a oa liffee pacts of spci^ch ?— (jrive 
examples. — ^What ]^art of speech is the word v^iai ?*— Is vhut 
ever used ^ thr^ Igjidfi of a pipnov^ Pri^rive exanipjbes.- )Vhat 
is said of whoever ?— What words are used as interrog^atlvfe 
pronouns ?— Give examples.— When are the words, whatt which, 
and that, called adj. pron< ?^— When are they called interrogative 
pooominal ac^ectives ?^--What is jsaid ol whatever and whichever? 
U what ever used as an tnterjeqtion P-^ive ejcamples..r-Repeat 
the order <^ parsing a /rel; pron«w-What ^.ulea do you itpp}y in 
pafMogaidativeP*— What Rute^ in parsing a. compoupd ^la- 
tiveP — What Rules in parsing an inteir^ti ve P— Doe^ the 
relative whu^ ever relate to a sentence for its antecedent P— 
When does tHe conjunction as become a relative P-^Give 
eJcamples. '. 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX 

Note 1, to Rule 13. Whf^ a poun or pronoun is the subject 
of a verb, it must be in the nominative case. 
Who will goP Him and L ^ow dpes thee doP Is thee wellP 

*'Hiin and I;*' not proper, because the pronoun Urn is the subjeet of the 
vefy wilt $0 underwood, therefore him sboul^ be in the noxoinative ease» Ki, 
according to this above Note. . (Repeat the Nots.) IRm and'/aie coo* 
neeted \ff the conjunction and^ and Atm is in the obj. ease, and / in t^nom*, 
therefore J^vi* 38d, is violated. (Repeat the Rule.) In the second and third 
examplet, V^ee should be thou^ accoraing to the Note. The veits, ibei and 
it, are of the third person, and the nom. M^u is second, fbrwhieh reasoi» th# 
verbs should be of the second person, dost do and art, agreeably to Rvlx 4 
Vou may correct the other examples, /nir times over. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Him and me went to town yesterday. Thee must bt atteih 
^y^ Him who is careless, will not improve. Tliey can writ* 
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li wefl M me. This u the man whom was expected. Vd 
end I deserve esteem. I have made ereater raoftdency tin 
him. Whom, of all my aeqoaintances, do ^jrou think was tiiem 
Whom, for the sake of his important services, had an office^ 
honour bestowed upon him. 

NoTB % to Rule 13. Personal pronouns being used to mspdj 
the place of nouns, should not be employed in the same menM 
of the sentence with the noun which they represrait 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The men they are there. 1 saw him the king. Our cauie 

it is just Many words they daricen speech. That noble genen 

who had gained so many victories, he <fied, at last, in prisoo 

Who, instead of going aoout dmng good, they are oontinutUf 

dcnng evil. 

In each of the preeedine example^, the peiaonal ^mmoan sbodd b* 
omitted, accoiding to Note 2. 

Note 3, to Rule I3. A pefB(»fal pronotm in die olgecfin 
'c^se, should iM>t be used instead of these and tkaee* 

/ FALSE SYNTAX. 

Remove them papers from the desk. Give me them boob 

Give them men their discharge; Observe them three, theie 

Wluch of them two persons deserves most credit 

In aU these examjdes, (Aoff ihonld be used in plaee of Man. Tktmtt/^ 
the penonal, them, in raeh eonitructiotts, presents two objeetives after cm 
verb or piepoeitioa. This Is a soledsm which may be avoided bv emi * ' ' 
an aiyective pronoun in its stead. 



LECTURE IX. 

OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chieuj 
used to connect sentences, joining two or more simple 
sentences into one compound sentence : it sometime! 
connects only words ; as, '' Thou and he are happy 
because you are good.^^ 

Conjmictions are those parts <^ language, which, by joinini 
sentences in different ways, maik die connexions and mdffoi 
dejpendances of human thought They belcmg to language odL 
in its lefimed state 



CONJUNCTIONS . lift V 

.1, , <^ 

The tern) Conjunction comes from tneiwo L%tin wofds, 
roTiy which signifies together ^ and jungOy to join. A coiij unc- 
tion, then, IS a word that conjoins, or joins together something* 
Before you can fuUj comprehend the nature and office of this 
sort of words, it is requisite that you should know what is meant 
by a sentence, a simple sentence, and a compound sentence, for 
conjuBctions are chiefly used to connect sentences. 

:A Sbntence is aa assemblage of words forming 
complete sense. 

A Simple Seii^ttei^ce cbmtarhs but one subject, or 
nominative, and one verb which agrees with that 
nominative; as, '^ FF&^ai grotos in the field." 

You perceive that diis sentence contams several trcipda besides 
the nominative, and the veibt, and you will often see a simple 
sentence. containing many parts of speech;, ^ut, if it has only 
one nominative and one ^finite verb, (that is, a verb no/ in the 
infinitive mood,) it is a simple sentence,^ though it should be^ 
longer than many compound sentences. 

A Compound Sentence is comiposed of two 
01 more simple sentences connected together; as^ 
'^ Wheat gi'oios m the field, and inen reap it'' 

This sentence is coippound, becaus^e it is formed of two a^n- 
ple sentences joined together by the word and; which word, oik 
account of its connectmj^ power, is called a conjunction. If* 
vs'^e write this sentencie without the conjunction, it becomes two-* 
limple sentences: thus, "Wheat grows in the field. Me». 
reap it" 

The nature and importance of the conjunction, are easily 
Illustrated. After expressing one thought or sentiment, you 
know we frequently wish to add another, or several others, 
w^hich are closely connected with it. We generally effect this 
iddition by means of the conjunction : thus, " The Georgians 
cultivate rice and cotton ;" that is, *' They cultivate rice, add 
2otton." This sentence is compound, Ind without the use of the 
conjuifction, it would be written in |wo separate, simple sen- 
tences : thus, '* The Greorgians cultivate rice. They cultivate 
:otton." The conjunction, though chiefly used to connect sen* 
lencet, sometimes Cbnnects only words ; in which capacity it 19 
nearly allied to the preposition ; as, ** The sun and (add) the 
planets constitute the solar system." In this, which is a simple 
lentenc^t and connects two wards. 

A few more examples wiD illustrate the nature, and exhibit 
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the use, of fhis part of speech so clearly, as to enable you fViUy 
k> comprehend it The following simple sentences and meno** 
bers otsentences, have no relation to each other until Uiey are 
connected by conjunctions. He labours harder — ^morc success* 
fuUy — ^I do. That man is healthy — ^he is temperate. By filling 
up the vacancies in these sentences with conjunctions, you wifl 
see' the importance of this sort of words : thus, He labours 
harder and more successfully than I do. That man is heaAfey 
became he is temperate. 

Cofijunc^ioiiB are divided into two sorts, the Copu- 
lative and the Disjunctive. 

I. The Conjunction Copidtdkee serves to connect 
and continue a sentence by joining on a member 
which expresses an addition, a supposition, dr a 
cause ; as, ^ Two and three are five ; I will go 
j/* he will accompany me; You are happy becatcse 
you are good.'' 

In the £rst of these exami^s, mid joins m a word that ex- 
presses an addition; in the second, if connects a member tiial 
4mplies a supposition or corMion ; and in the*third, because con* 
nects a member that expresses a cause. 

II. The Conjunction Disjunctive serves to connect 
and continue a &entence by joining on a member that 
expresses opposition of meaning; as, ^' They came 
wth her, hut they went away without her. -^ 

But joins on a member of this sentence wluch expresses, not 
only something added, but, also, opposition of meaning. 

'Hie principal conjunctions may be known by the Ibllowing 
listSf which you may now commit tq memory. Some words in 
these lists, are, however, frequently used as adverbs, and some- 
times as jirepOSitions ; but nf you study well the nature of all 
the different sorts of words, you* cannot bef at a loss to tell the 
part of speech of any wordf in the language. 



PHIlOSOPHflOAL NOTBS. 
^ On soioati^k jtribttples, our connecthes^ commonly dciKntiioated prepo- 
sitions and conjunctions, are but one part of ^eech, the distinction between 
them being merely technical. Some conjunctions unite pnly words, and 
iOtoe preposition^ connect sentences They are derived fh)m riouns and 
verbs ; and the time has been, when, perhaps, in 6ur lan^age, they did net 
perioral th6 office «fconnectives» ' < 

'<! wish you to believe, M^i^l wbald bot wilfully hurt a fly " Mere in the 
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LISTS OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

• Cf^daiive. And, if, that, both, then, since, fon 
because, therefore, wherefore, provided, besides. 

Disjunctwe. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though^ 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding, never- 
theless, except, whether, whereas, as well as. 

Some conjunctions are followed oy^ corresponding coDJunc* 
lions, so that, in the subsequent member of the sentence, the 
latter answers to the former ; as, 

1. Thoughr^yet or nevertheless ; as, " Thxmgh he was rich, 
ytt foiLour sakes he became poor." 

SL whether — or ; as, " Whether he will go, or not, I cannot 
tell." It is improper to sa^ " Whether he will go or no." 

3. £iM«r— or; as, " I w3l either send it, or-bnng it myself.** 

4. J^eiiher-^nor ; as, " JVW/Aerthou nor I can comprehend it'* 
6. As'^'Os; as^ " She b c» amiat)]e as her sister. 

6. wf «"— «o ; as, " As the stars, so shall thy seed be." * 
7* So — as; as, '* To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in 
th£ sanctuaiv." 

6. So^-^tfud; as, "He became so vain, thai eyety one dis- 
liked him." 

. NOTES. 

1. Some eoiyanctioiis are used to connect simple untmces onhr* and Ibrm 
ttiem into compound untenee$ ; such as, &rther, again, besides, &c. Others 
are employed to connect simple memben only, so as to make them compound 
membert; stfch as, than, lest» unless, that, so that, if, though, yet, because, 
as well'as, 8ic. But, and, therefore, or, nor, for. Sec, connect either whole 
sentences, or simple membep. 

5. Relative jprohouns, as well at conjunctions, serve to connect ien> 
tences; as, "Bleifeed is the man who leareth ^ Loid» and keepeth his 
commandments." 

opinion of H. Tooke, our modem conjunction tkat^ is merely a demonstrative 
elective, in a disguised fimn ; and he attempts to prove it by the following 
fMolution : '< I would notwiliuny hurt a fly. I wisn you to t^lieve that [at- 
Mffton."] Now, if we admit, that that is an adjective in the latter construc- 
tion, it does not Necessarily follow, that it is me same part of speech, nor 
that its associated meaning is precisely the same, in the former construction. 
Instead of expressing our ideas in two detached sentences, hv theTormer 
phr^eologT we have a quicker and closer transition of thougnt, and both 
me mode of employing that, and iti infertnUal meaning, ue ch^mged. More* 
over, if we, examine tSe meaning of each of these constructidns, taken as a 
whole, we shall find, that they do not both convey the same ideas. By tho 
latter, t assert, positively, that ** I would not wilfully hurt a fly ;" whereas, 
W the former, I. merely iiM ^ott to 6eKeM that «a wouM not wiUttlly hi^ 
tfj^ but I do not ajfim that as a foct. 
that ht^ng the past part, ofthean, to get, take, assume, by rendering ft at 
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Ton will now pleBie to turn back and read this lecture Ibur or 
fim timet over; and tbea, after committing the foUowing order, 
fou may parse the subsequent exercises. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of pardng a Conjunction, is — a con- 
junction, and why ?--HcopuIative or disjunctive, and 
why ? — ^ivhat does it connect ? 

'* Wisdom m^ virtue farm the good man's character." 

And is a conjunction, a word that is chie^ wed to conneel 
■entences ; but in this example it connects only words— ^copula- 
tive, it serves to connect and continue the sentence by joining 
on a member v^ch expresses an ad£to>— it connects the 
words " wisdom and virtue." 

WiMdom is a noun, the name of a timig— (You ms^ parse it 
in full.)— Wisdom is (me of the nonmtatives to the verh " form."' 

Vvrbu is a noun, the name, 8bc.—- (Parse it in full i)— and ii> 
the nominative case to the verb " form," and connected' ta the 
noun '^wisdom" by and, aocwdmg to 

RuLB 33. Conjunctiona canneet nouns and prsnmms in ike 
9mne case. 

Form is a verb^ a word which signifies to do, &c.-— of the tiiinl 
person, ji/uroA because its two nommatives, "wisdom and virtue," 
are connected by a copulative conjunction, a^eeably to 

RuLC 8. Two or more nouns in i/ie singular number, joined 
hy copulative conjunctions, must have verbs, nouns, and pro* 
nouns agreeing mth them in the plurd. 

" Wisdom or fofly governs us." 

Or is a conjunction, a word that is chiefly ined to connect 
sentences : it sometimes connects words-— disjunctive, it serves 
not only to connect and continue the sentence, but also to join 
on a member which expresses opposition of meaning—- it con- 
nects the nouns " wisdom and My." 

tkpartieipU, instead of an adjective, we should' eome nearer to itsa)riinitiiFe 
character. Thus, « I wouldf not wiliiilly hurt a ily. I wish you to believe 
the oBrntmid [fad or tiatemint ; ] or, the fact asBumed or taken,** 

Vi (former^ written fpf^ gwe, gin,)BB previously stated, is the imi»eratiW 
of the Anglo-Saxoa vera giftuh to sive. In imitation of Home Tooke* 
some of our modem philosophieal wiiSsrs are inclined to teach pupils to reo- 
der it as a verb. Thus, " I will go, if he will accompany me :*•—** He will 
aeeompany me. ChranU^^e that [fact,] I will cpo.^ For the purpose of 
ascertaining the jmmiHm meanine of this word, I nave no objection to sudi 
a resolution ; buC by it, do we get the exact oteaning and force of t^ as it 
>lied in our modem, refined state of the language ? I trow not. Bat» 
ting we do, does this psoiv« thaitsucb a mode of lesolviM; sontencei 
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Gwems is ft verb, a word that signifies, &c.— of tiie third 
person, singula number, agreeing with *' wisdom or folly," 
according to 

Bulb 9* Two or more nouns stngtUaTf joined by disjunctive 
eoTi/unitonSf must have verbs, nouns, cmd pronouns agreeing vnth 
them in the singular. 

If you reflect, for a few mcnnents, on the meaning of the last 
two Rules presented, you will see, at once, their propriety and 
importance. For example; in the sentence, '^Odando and 
Thomas, who study their lessons, make rapid progress,'' you 
notice that the two sin^ar nouns, Orlando and Thomas, afe 
connected by the copulative conjunction and; therefore the verb 
mal^e, which agrees with them, is plural, because it expresses 
the action of Mh its nominatives or actors. And you observe, 
too, that the pronouns who and their, and the noun lessons, are 
pkaral, agreeing; with the nouns Orlando and Thomas, according 
to Rule 9. The verb study is plural, agreeing with who, ac^ 
cocding to Rule 4. 

But let us connect these two nouns by a disjunctive conjunc* 
tion, and see how the sentence will read : '* Orlando or Thomas, 
who studies kis lesson, makes rapid progress." Now, you per- 
ceive, tl^at a different construction takes place, for the latter 
aj^jes^ion does not imply, that Orlando and Thomas, both study 
and make rapid progress ; but it asserts, that either the one or 
the other studies, and makes rapid prpffress. Hence the verb 
v^akes is singular, because it expresses the action of the one or 
4ie ether of its nominatives. And yqu observe, too, that the 
pronouns who and his, and the noun lesson, 9^ likewise in 
the singular, agreeing with Oilando or Thomas, agreekbly to 
Rule 9. Studies is also singular, agreeing witfi who, according 
to RuiiE 4. 

not be denied, that instead of teaching the learner to express himself cor^ 
rectly in modem English, such a resolution is ofierely n^oking h|m fep^liar 
with an ancient and Darlmous consthiction which modem refinement hat 
rejected. Our forefathers, I admit, who were governed by those laws of ne- 
cessity which compel all nations in the early and mde state of their language, 
to express themselves in short, detached sentences, employed if as a verb 
when they used the following circumlocution : ** My son wUl reform. Give 
thai fad. I will forgive him." But in the present, improved state of our |an- 

Siage,l)y using t/" as a conjunction, (for I maintain that it is one,) we express 
e same thought more briefly ; and our modern mode of expression has, too, 
a decided advantage over the ancient, not only in point of elegance, but also 




But perhaps the advocates of what thiy call a philosophical development 
of language, wi|i sa^, tl^^t by their resolution ^seoteiAiMS. ^ubj xotttdj sop- 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Jofeph ind his brotaer rende in New Todc. The ton, mooo. 
•nd fltin, admonish us of a superiour and superintending Power. 
I respect my friend, because he is upright and obliging. Henij 
and William, who obey their teacher, improve rapidly. Heniy 
or William, who obeys his teacher, improves veiy fast Neither 
rank nor possession makes the guilty mind happy Wisdom, 
virtue, and meekness, form the good man's happmess and in- 
terest: they suppo*^ him in adversity, and comfort him in pros- 
gerity Man is a iittle lower than the angels. The United 
tates, as justly as Great Britain, can now lx»st of their literary 
institutions. 

NoTK. The ytrbfink is plan!, and agrees with three noans tingukr, 
conneeted hy copulative conjunctions, according to Rule 8. The rerb cmi- 
firt agrees with Vnty for its nominative. It is connected to 9iifport bj tibs 
conjunction o/nd, a^eably to Rulb 84. AngtU is nom. to ore underKood, 
and Oreai Britain is nom. to can booit understood, according to Rux.s 85. 

REMARKS ON CONJUNCTIONS A^ND PREPOSITIONS. 

The same word is occasionally employed, either as a conjunction^ an ad* 
verb, or a preposition. ** I suhmittea,/>r it was in vain to resist ;** in tha 
example, nr ta 9. conjunctioB, because it connects the two membeit of a 
compound sentence. In the next it is a preposition, and governs victory in 
the ohkctive case : ** He contended /br victory only.** 

In me fiist of the following sentences, tinee is a conjunction ; in the 
second, it is a preposition, and in the third, an adverb ; " Shut we must 
nart» let us do it peaceably; I have not seen him rinci that tisna; Oof 
friendship commenced long smcs." 

•' He will repent b^bre ne dies ; Stand befin me ; Why did you not re- 
tora befire'* [mat or this time ;] in the first of these three examples, befi^ 
is an adverbial conjunction, because it expresses time and connects ; and in 
the second and third, it is a preposition. 

As thtf words of a sentence are often transposed, so are also its membeii. 
Without attending to this circumstance, the learner may sometimes be at t 
loss to perceive the connecHng power of a preposition or conjunction, ibr 
every preposition and every ccftgunction connects either words or phnises. 
sentences or members of sentences. Whenever a sentence benns with s 
prepositiqn or conjunction, its members are transposed ; as, *< in the days 
of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet £lisha;" '*{rthou seek 
4he Lord, he will be found of thee ; bu^ tf thou forsake him, he will cut 
thee off f9r ever.** 

ply an ellipsis. If, by an ellipsis, they mean such a one as is necMsary to 
the grammatical construction, I cannot accede to their assumption.. Is 
teacmne grammar, as weU as in other things, we ou^ht to avoid extremes :— 
we ougnt neither to pass superficially over an ellipsis necessaiy to the senst 
of a phrase, nor to put modem English to the blush, by adopting a mooe of 
resolving sentences that would entirely change the character of our langoage> 
and carry the levmer back to the Vandalick age. 

But comes finom the Saxon veib, beon-^vian^ to be-out *< AD wett wdl 
mU (bk'Cut, Utwe'<na) the stranger.*' «< Man is 6ti< a reed, floating on tbi 
current of time." Resolution : *'Man is a reed, floating on the current of 
time ; but (6e-ou< this fact) he is not a stable being." 

Jnd' -0Md^ an*d, and, ia the past part ofaitamu(,toadd join. Jitan,mU, 



CONJUNCTIONS. m 

** What, coklness wraps thii sufehig tkft 
*' Ah, whither strays the immortal mind?** 

That the words m, if, and when, in these examples, eonneetthe membera 
of tiie respective sentences to which they are attached, will obvioiidy ap« 
pear if we restore these sentences to their natural order, and brine thMe 
paitidef bitween the members wliieh they connect: thus, <*£lida the 
prophet flourished in the days of Joram kin^ of Israel ;" '* The Lord will 
be feund of thee \f thou seek him ; but he will cast thee off for ever i^thou 
fbraake him : 

<* Ah, whither strays the immdrtal mind, 
** When coldness "wraps this suffering day V' 

Af an exerciNe on this lecture, you may now answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term conjunction derived ? — ^What it 
A sentence ?~-What is a simple sentence P-^Whatis a compound 
«entence ?^^ive examples. — Ini what respect do conjunctions 
and pre^itions agree in their nature ?^-How many sorts of 
conjunctions are mere ?— -^Repeat the lists oi conjunctions.-* 
Repeat some conjunctions with their corresponding conjunc- 
Aons.— Do relative pronouns ever connect sentences ?— Repeat 
^the order of parsing a conjunction. — Do you af^ly any Rule in 
fiarsuig A conjunction ? — What Rule should he applied m parsing 
a noun or pronotm connected with another? — What rule in 
iparsing « verb agreeing with two or more nouns singular, con- 
'nected liy a copulative conjunction ?— What Rule when the 
<nQuns are connected by a disjunctive ? — ^In parsing a verb con- 
nected to «&other by a conjunction, what Rule do vou apply ?— 
Is a oonjiBuidion ever used as other parts ci speech ?^^ive ex- 
amples.— What is said of the words for, since, and before ?— 
What 4s sail, of the transposition of sentences ? 

or one, irom the sajme verb, points out whatever is aned, oned, or made one, 
dnfl also refers te liie ^ni^ that is joined to, added to, or viade one with. 
Jiome other nerson or Ihing mentioned. " Julius and Harriet will make a 
(happy p^r." Resolirtiea : " Julius, Harriet Jotn^r/, united, or aned, will make 
a 'happy pair;'Vi. e. Uamet vwde one with Julius, will make a happy pigr. 
For means cauM, 

StemMtf— ^-cotMe, 'is ateompouiid of the verb he, and the noon caxtee. I 
fcftains the meaning of both; as, ** I believe the maxim, ybr I know it to b« 
thiefV.^ I "believe the maxim, be'cauee I know it to be true ;'* i. e. tht 
MUM -af my Mief, "Ae, .or (t, I know it to be true. 

Neir ff A contraction of ne /tr. Ne is a contraction of no^ and or, of otbMr 
Nor k, mi •Aer^'wise : turf «■ the other way or manner. 

MUe is the imperative of afeson, unUhe, of onZeson, and lett, thepait part. 
•f lissfi, all «i|^iufying to dismiss, release, loosen, set free. ** Me will be 

CnisKed, Miieff he repent ;*'—>< (Meet, reUaee, give t» (the lict) he repents, 
vaibepattiihed''^ 

T%mfh 18 the imperative of the Saxon verb fhqfigm, to allow, and yd, of 
^ilMi, 6 i^t Tel IS simply, get ; ancient g is our modem y. **7!lumgh hft 
slayaM,sA wiO I trust in bim i-^GramJt or alUno /the fact) m slay me.^si; 
m nUfm (the opposite ^t) I will trust in him." 

ir 
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QUfiSTIOKS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOT£S. 

Fiom wbat parti of ipeech are prepositions and cooiunctiions deiived ?- 
Wliitii Home Tooke's opiiiion of fliat?— From whal is each of the M 
l««Hiig wonSs derived, tAol, ^ but, mid, because, nor, €l$e,unU$t, InU though 
aidySf 



LECTURE X. 

OF INTEKJECTIONS.— CASES OF NOUNS. 

Inteiuections are words which express thte sud 
den emotions of the speaker; as, ^'^ws! I fear for 
life;" " O death! where is thy sting?'' 

Inteije<^OBs are not so much the signs of thought, as of feel- 
ing. Ahnost any word may be used as aa interjection ; but 
when 80 employed, ^t is not the representative of sl distinct idea. 
A word which denotes a distinct conception of the mind, must 
necessarily belong to some other part of speech. They who 
wish to speak often, or, rather, to make noises, when they have 
no useful information to communicate, are apt to use words 
veiy freely in this way; such as the following expressions, /ns 
iame, my, my, dear, dear me, surprising, asionishing, tmd 
the like. 

Interjections not included in the following list, are gerterallv 
known by their taking an exclamation point after them. 

A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Of earnestness or grief; as, O ! oh ! ah ! alas ! 

2. Contempt; as, Pish! tush! 

3. Wonder; as, Heigh! really! strange! 

— ii^l I ■ I II I I I ' - i n ■ ■ I I II I ^ ■ I I »^—— -^— W 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

The term ImrERjscTioiv is applied to those inartiaUate sounds employed 
both hy men and In^tes, not to egress distinct kleas, but emotioiM, pas^ona. 
or feekngs. The sounds emploved bv human beings in ffroanin|^, tigliiog, 
ciying* screaming, shrieking, and laugnine, b^ the dor in &rJdng, ^vdiM 
and whining, by Uie hon6 in snorting ana neighing, oy the i^eep m bleat- 
ing, by the cat m mewing, by the dove in cooing, by the duck in quacking 
and by the goose in hissing,, we sometimes attempt te represent hy w^ds) 
but, as written words are the ocular representatives of articulatt aouDdiw 
they cannot be made eleuly to denote inarttcvkUB or indUimet naite^ Sftcb 
indistinct utterances belong to natural lan^^uage; but ihey fall bek>w t^ 
bounds of regdated speech. Hence, real mtefjections are not a parte* 
writteD language. 
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4. CbiKnf ; as, Hem ! ho ! halloo ! 

ft. J>i^usi or aversion; Bs, Foh! fy! fudge! away: 

6. Mtention; as, Lo! behold! baric! 

7« Remusting silence ; as, Hush! hist! 

8. SakUtUian; a«. Welcome! hail! all hail! 

NoTB. We fiMuentlj meet with what some c»ll an interjedwe fkruH , 
goeh as, Ungratenil wretch ! impudence of hope ! fbUy in the extreme ! what 
Agratitude ! away with him ! 

As the interjection is the least important part of speech in the 
En^sb language, it will require but little attention. You may, 
however, make 3rour8elf well acquainted with what has been 
4aid respecting it, and then commit the 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSIN6. 

Hie order of parsing an Interjection, is — an 
interjection, and why? 

«* O virtue ! how amiable thou art!" 

O is an inteijection, a word used to express some passioa or 
emotion of the speaker. 

The ten parts of speech have now been uafblded and eluci- 
dated, although some of them have not been fuUy explained* 
Before you proceed any farther, you ^lU please to begin again at 
the first lecture, and read over, attentively, the whole, observing 
to parse every example in the exercises systematically. You 
wilt then be able to parse the following exercises, which c<mtain 
all the parts of speech. If you study faithfully ^ howrs in a 
day, and pursue the directions eiven, you may become, if not a 
critical, at least, a good, practice grammarian, in six v>eeks; but, 
if you study only three hours in a day, it will take you neariy 
iitree numtnf to acquire the same knowledge. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING 

True dieerfulness makes a man happy in himself^ and pm* 
motes the happiness of all around him. 
T^odesty always appears |;raceful in youth : it do^lei the 
lustre of everr virtuo which it seems to mdc. « 

The meaning of tho^ wonts commonly called interjections, is easily 
•liown by tracing them to Ibeir roots. 

PUk and pMhano are the Ai^g^Saxon pan^ pofpfij and art equivalent t» 
trumpery ! i, e. iroHiqterie, from iromper. 

Fj wfie is the imperative, jfbe, the pa^Bt tense, and foh or favght the past 
partof uie Saxon verb ./Ian, to hate. 

Zo is the imperative aiinak; HaU is the imperative of htalden, to bold. 
FerpoeO^art'toeU, is a compound of /oran, to jgo, tnd the adverb well. It 
means, to so weU. Yl^e(coiiiA-^f /Z-come, eignites, it is well that you ar« 
eeme, Jmeu tomes from the French a Dieu, to God; meanttic> I commend 
Yoii^ (led 
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He trtio, evenr morning, j^f the transftclions of the dsjf, 
and Mows out that plan, carries on a thread that will guide hun 
through the labyrinth of the mostt busy life. 

The king gave me a generous reward for committing thai 
baiharous act; but, alas! I fear the ccmsequence. |^ 

E'en now, where Alpine solitudes asccmd, 
I set me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, nlaced <m hi^h, above the storm's career, 
Look Qownward where a hundred realms appear:- 

Alasl thejoys that fortune brings. 

Are triffinff, and decay; 
And those ^^o mind the oaltry things, 

More trifling still than they.^ 

Note. In the second sentence of the ibr^ing^^sercisee, wMA It gjow 
•mod by tlM verb to Au2e, according to Rule 16. Ik is nom. to earritk: 
who is nom. to flimt, FoUow agrees with who nndentooi* and is connected 
to plam by ana; Ruijc S4. What did the king give ? A reward to me. Then 
rtiford Is in the obj, case, gov. by gttv4 ; Rvle 20. Me is eov. by to under^ 
stood; Note 1, Rule 82. The phrase, commtUng that oarbaroue act, is 
gov. by^ ; Note 2, under Rule 28. Hour ia in the obj. case, gov. by Is 
niend ; Rule 20, Look is eonnectea to »ei by and ; Rule 34. Joy$ is nom 
m are» That is gov. by bringn ; Rule 16. Tnoss is nom. to are nndftrstood. 
Vny Is nom* to an understood^ Rule 35. 

CASES OF NOUNS. 

In a former lecture, I promised to give you a more extensive 
exptanation of the cases of nouns ^ and, as they are, in manv 
situations, a little difficult to be ascertained, I will now offei 
some remarks on this subject. But, before you proceed, I wish 
yoo to parse all the examples in the exercises just presented, 
observing to pay particular attention to the remarks in the si^ 
joined Note. Those remarks wiJl assist you much in analyzing 

A noun is sometimes nominative to a veih placed m;^y line* 
aft^ tte noun. You must exercise your judgment in this matter 
Look at tiie sentence in the preceding exercises beginning with, 
" He who, every morning," &c. and see if you can find the veib 
to which ke is nominative. What does he do ? He carries on 
a thread, &c« He^ then, is nominative to the verb carrm. 
What does who do? Who o/on^, and who foilows, &«• Then 
yfho is nom. to pbrnst and who understood, Ss nominative In 
foUawf* 

"A soul without reflection, like a pile 
'* Without inhabitant, to mm runs." 

In order to find the veih to which the noun sou/, b this 
sentence, is the nominative, put the question ; What does a tumi 
irUhoat reflection do? Sucn a soul run9 to ruin, like a pile 
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without inhibitani Thus you iSscover, that tout 10 ttomuiativiB 

When the words of asentence are atranged accor^Un^ to thei^ 
natural order, the nominatiye case, you recdlect, is placed 
before the verl, and the otgective, after it; but when the WOrdi 
of m sentence are transposed; that is, not arranged according to 
ttieir natural order, it frequently happens, that the nomii^ative 
comes q^«r, and the objective, brfore the Teib; espectally in 
poetry, or when a question is asked: as, "Whence 0ws thei 
misery of the present world ?" " What ^pod thiw thaU I cfo to 
inherit eternal Hfe ?" Put these expressions in ue dedaratiYe 
fonn, and the nominative willj^reced^, and the objective /bfi(0ip« 
its verb : thus, " The misery of the present world arises whence ; 
I shall do what good tking to inhent eternal life." 

"Now came still eoening on, and twilight sray 
"Had, in her sober livery, all things chd." 

" Stem ru^d nurse, thy rig^ lore 

" With patience many a year she bore."*" 

What did the evening do? The evening canu on* Gray 
UoHighi hud clad whatP^rTwflight had clad all things in her 
sober liveiy. Evenings Ihen, is nom. to came, and the noun 
things is in the objective case, and gov. by had clad: Rule 20. 
What did sAe bear? She b<»e thy rigid lore with patience, /or, 
tr during, many a year. Hence you find, &at hre is in the 
«lqeetive case, and governed by bore, according to Rule SO. 
Year is gov. Inr during understood : Rule 32. 

A noun is nequentiy nominative to a veib understood, or in 
the objective, and governed by a veib understood; as, "Lo, 
[there is] the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind." " O, the 
pain [there is!] the bliss [there is] in dying P* "All were 
sunk, out the wakeful nightingale [was not sunk.**] " He 
thought as a sage [tkinkst] though he felt as a man (feels.'*] 
"His hopes, immortal, blow them by, as dust [u blown by.**} 
Rule 35 applies, to these last three examples. 

In the next place I will explain several cases of nouns and 
}>ronouns which have not yet come under our notice. Some* 
times a noun or pronoun ma^ be in the nominative case when 
*t has no verb to agree with it 

OP THE NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPENDENT. 

Whenever a direct address is made^ the person or 
thing spoken to, is in the nominative case independent, 
as, ^JameSy I desire you to study " 
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You notice that, in this expression, I address myself to JatM^ , 
tfiat is, I speak to him; ana you observe, too, that there is u^ 
verb^ either expressed or implied, to which James can be IIm* 
nonunative ; therefore you know that James is in the nom. caae 
independent, according to Rule 5. Recollect, that whenever o 
n0un is of the second person^ it is in the nom. case independent : 
that is, independent of any verb ; as, Selma, thy halls are silent; 
Love and meekness, my lord, become a churchman, better than 
ambition; JemMlem, Jerusalem, how oflen would I Iiav« 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen ^thereth her 
chickens under her wings, but ye would not 1-^For a farther 
illustraticm of this case, see Note % under the dth Rule of 
Syntax. 

NoTK. When a pronoun of th« tecand pcnon is in apposition with a noiui 
IndependeDt, it iiiii the same case ; as, " Thou traiior, 1 detest thee." 

OP THE NOMINATIVE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or pronoun placed before a participle^ 
without any verb to agree with it, is in the nomi 
native case absolute ; as, ^ The sun being risen^ we 
pursued our journey." 

iS^ is here placed before the participle " being risen," and 
bas no verb io agree with it ; therefore it is in the nomhiadre 
case absolute, according to Rule 6. 

NoTX 1. A noun or pronoun in the nominative ease Indepeident, M 
alwayy^rttie uconi penon ; but, in the case absolute, it is generally of th* 
Ami or thtrd person. 

2. The case absolute is always nominative;, thj^ following sentence it 
therefore incorrect: "Whose top shall trei^blic^ hm descenmng," &c.; it; 
•hould be, Ac descending 

OF NOUNS IN APPOSITION. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns signif^hig the 
name person or thing, are [Mit, by appo^imif in the 
same case ; as, '^ Cicero^ the great orator, philosopher^ 
and statesmofn of Rome, was murdered by Anthony.*' 

•Oppositions in a grammatical sense, means something added 
or names added, in order more fully to define or illustrate the 
tense of the first name mentioned. 

You perceive that Cicero, in the preceding example, is merely 
the proper name of a man ; but when I give him the three 
additional appellations, and call him a great orator, philosopher, 
and statesman* you understatid wh^it kind of a man he \iras; thii 
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if, bjr giving him these thiee additional names, his character and 
abihIiM as a man are more fully made known. And, sorely, 
you cannot be at a loss to know that these four nouns must be 
m the same case, for they are all names given to the same per- 
son ; therefore, ii Vicero was murdered, the oraiar was mur- 
dered, and the pkihscpher was murdered, and the Haiesman was 
murdered^ because they all mean one and the same person. 

Nouns and pronouns in th#objective case, are fr^uently in 
s^jfpoHHon; as, He struck Charles the student. Now it is obvi* 
ous, that, when he struck Charles^ he struck the student, because 
Chaiies was the student, and the student was Charles; therefore 
Qke noun student is in the objective case, governed by " strudk,'* 
and put by i^^osition with Charles, according to Rule 7» 

Please to examine this lecture veiy attentively^ Tou wUl 
then be mpared to parse the. fdlowing examples correcdy and 
systemafacafly. 

PASSING. 

" Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Inistore." 

Maid is a noun, the name of a pers<m— com. the name of m 
sort— fem. gender, it denotes a lemale— «econd pers. spoken 
to— sing. num. it implies but one— and in the ncmiinative case 
indepei^nt, because it is addressedi and has no verb to agree 
with it, according to 

RvLS 5. When an address is made, the noun or pronoun ad' 
dressed, is put in the nominative case independent. 

** The general being ransomed, the biubarians permitted him 
to depart^' 

General is a noun, the name, &c. (parse it in full :)— -and in 
the nominative case absdute, because it is placed before the 
participle " being ransomed," and it has no veib to agree with 
it, agreeably to 

Bulk 6. A noun or pronoun placed brforea partic^k, and 
9 indq^endent of the rest of the sentence, is in the no min m 
case aksohde. 



" Thou man of God, flee to the land of Judah." 

Thou is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun— penonalf 
t personates " man"— seccmd pers. spoken tf>— mas. gender» 
sing. num. because the noun *'man is for which tt stands; 
^ULx 13. (Bepeat the Rule.) ^Thou is in the nominative case 
mdependent, and put by ^position with man, because it sigm- 
nes the same thing, according to 

Rule 7. Twoormore7touiis,ornofu»ts andpronoftms^ s^pisfy^ 
ing ihe same thtng, are put, hg appoiUim, in the same ease. 



A 
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Mm 18 in the nominative case independent, iccorcKiig to 
Rnle & Fke agrees with thoiu understood. 

" Lo \ Mwtan, priest of Nature, shines a&r, 

" Scans the wide world, and numbers every star." 

Newton is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nominitm 
case to '* shines:" ftuxE 3. 

Priest is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nom. case, ft ii 
the actor and subject of the veA " shines," and put by apposi' 
tion widi *' Newton," because it signifies the same wmg 
agreeably to Rule 7. (Repeat the Rule.) 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Turn from your evil Ways, O house rf Israeli Ye 4eldt ef 
light, celestial plains, ye scenes divinely 61r! prodaiitt your 
Maker's' wondrous power. O king! iroe for ever. The mw^ 
mur of thy streams, O Lora,^ bridte;s back the memoiy cS the past 
The sound of thy woods, Garmsmar, is lovely in my ear. Doil 
thou not behold, Madvina, a rock With its head of heath? Three 
aged pines bend from its fece ; green is the {dain at its feet; 
there the flower of the mountain grows, and shakes its white 
head in the breeze. 

The Greneral being slain, the army was routed. GcMmnerce 
having thus got into ue lenslative body, privilege must be done 
away. Jesus had conveyed himself away, a mmtitude being in 
that place. I beinff in great haste, he consented. The rain 
having ceased, the darkdouds rolled away. The Son df God, 
while clothed in flesh, was subject to ^ the frailties and incon- * 
veniences of human nature, sin excepted ; (that is, sin being ex- 
cepted.) 

In the days of Joram, king (^ Israel, flourbfaed the prophet 
Elisha. Paul the apostle simered martyrd<»n. C<m€^ peace 
of mind, delightful guest ! and dioeU with me. Friends, Ro 
mans, countr^en, lend me your ears* 

Soul of the just, companion of the dead ! ; 

Where is thy home, and whither art l^ou fled? \ 

Tin Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no jov in Eden's rosy bower:—* 
The world was imd, the garden was a wild, 
. Ind man the hermit signed^ till wc«nan smiled. 

>roTS Those verbs in itoZicfct, in the tttf€edingextmples,ve all in Ihi 
impex|itiire mood, and 9icofnd person, terdlng With thm^ |t, or you, onte^ 
iltood. ifoiiMqf/fr8ctjkftiio]|n4>fiD(imti^ei fFof txnM and hmmI &t den* 
ssift i»ssitot f«rtis. i/^^itaneuterverbinapaaBiTeiorm. OetAftfist 
l>erie€t<^actlctpl«; Iw it an adverbinl conj^ction. 
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When you shall have analyzed, systematically, eveiy word in 
0ie iongoing exercises, you may answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Bepeat the list ^f inte^ections.— Repeat some inteijectiye 
dhi|a9e8.— ^Repeat the order of parsing an interjection. — ^Jn or- 
d^ to find the verb to which %: noun is nom. what question do 
]^oo piit?^-Give examples. — Is the nominative case ever placed 
9ft0r the verb?— When? — Give examples.— -Does the objective 
ease ever come before the veib ? — Give examines. — ^Is a noon 
ever nom. to a verb understood ? — Give examples.— When is a 
%€mt or pronoun in the nom. case independent? — Give exam- 

a lo i* Ae nouns of the second person always in the nom. case 

mdepend^it?«-When a pronoun is put by apposition-* with ^ 
noun independent, in what case is it? — ^When is a noun or pro- 
noun in the nom. case absolute ?--^ive examples. — When are 
nouns or nouns and pronouns put, by apposition, in the same 
cana ?<-•— Give examples.— In parsine a noun or pronoun in the 
nom. case independent, what Rule should be applied ?— In pars- 
ing the nom. case absolute, what Rule ?-^What Rule in parsing 
nouns or prpnouns in apposition?— Do real interjections belong 
to written lan^^uace ? {PkU. .ATof e9.)-^From what are the follow 
ing words denvedi whtjfy, lo, hali^fqreweU, wekome, adieu \ 






CECTURB XI* 

or THE MOODS AND TENSES OF VERB5I 

Tou have now acnuired a general, and, I may say, an exten- 
five, knowledge of nme parts of speech ; but you know but little, 
as yet, respecting the most impcntant one of all ; I mean the 
VxEB. I wiU, ^erefore, commence this lecture by giving you 
an explanation ot the Moods and Tenses of verbs. Have the 
{lOodnesB, however, first to turn back and read over Lecture IL 
and reflect well upcm what is there said reqpecfing the verb; 
ifter which I wiU conduct jon so smooftly through the moods 
and tenses, and the c<mjugation ol veibs, that, instead of finding 
▼onrielf involved in obscuHties and deep intricades, yon win 
scarcely find an obstiiietion to impede your progress 
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L OP THE MOODS. 

The Mood or Mode of a verb means the mannet 
in which its action, passion, or being is represented. 

When I wish to assert a thing, positively, I use the deelartt 
Hoe or mdicoHve mode ; as, The man vmlks; but sometiines the 
action or occurrence of which I wish to speak, is doubtM, and 
then I must not declare it positively, but I must adc^t another 
mode of en>ression ; thus, ^the man walk, he will re&esh hii^- 
self with the bland breezes. The second mode or manner ol 
TepresentiHg ihe action, is called the subjunctive or candUi^ml 
mode. 

Again, we sometimes employ a verb when we do not wirii to 
declwre a thing, nor to represent the action in a doub^d or cmt 
diiional manner ; but we wish to command some one to act. We 
then use the impercdive or commanding mode, and say, WaOc^ ». 
And when we do not wish to command a man to act, we soflie' 
times allude to \mpofmer or ability to act Tins fourth mode of 
representing action, is called the potenUal mode : as, He cm 
walk; He coiM walk. The fifth and last mode, called th« t$^ 
Hive or unlimited mode, we employ in expressing action in aa 
unlimited manner ; that is, without confining it, m respect to 
number and person, to any particular agent ; %s. To wcUk, t9 
ride. Thus you perceive, thkt tiie mood, mode, or manner (d 
representing the action, passicm, or being of a verb, must vaij 
according to the difierent intentions of the mind. 

Were we to assign a particular name to every change in the 
mode or manner of representing action or being, the number d 
moods in our langua^ would* amount to many hundreds. But 
this princii^e of division and arrangement, if followed out in de- 
tail, would lead to great perplexity, without producing any ben- 
eficial result The division of Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, is 
much more curious than instructii^. He has fourteen moods , 
his interrogative, optative, hortative, promissive, precautr e, re- 
gutiitive, enundaiive, &c. But, as fir as philosc^ical accaracj 
and the convenience and advantage of the learner are concern- 
ed, it is believed that no arrangement is preferable to the fid- 
lowing. I am not unaware that plausible objections may 1^ 
raised against it; but what arrangement cannot be objected to? 

There are five moods of verbs, the Indicative, the 
Subjanctive, the Imperative, the Potential, and ibt 
Infinitive 
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The Indicative Mood simpljr indicatesror dedarw 
a thing; as, ^ He torites :^ or it asks a queirtion ; as, 
« Does he trrifc ? Who wote that ?^ 

The term tndictdive, comes ftom fhe Latin mdico, to tkclare. 
Hence, the legitimate province of the indicative mood, is to \ 
deeian thin^, whether positively or negatively , thus, posiiwely^ 
Her cam€ with me ; negatwely^ He canu not with me. But inr 
order to avmd a multiplication of moods, we extend its meaning, 
and use the indicative mood in asking a question; as, W&^ 
c»0t« with ^ou ? 

The aiU)junctive mood being more analogous to the indicative 
in conjugation, than any other, it ought to be presented next in 
order. This moo4 however, differs materially from the indica* 
tive in sense; therefore you ought to make yourself well ac- 
qaainted witii the nature of the indicative, before you commence 
with the subjunctive. 

The SuBJuivcTiYB Mood expresses action, pas- 
swn^ or being, in a doubtful or conditional man- 
ner: or, 

, When a verb is preceded b^ a word that expresses 
a condition, doubt, motive, wish, or supposition, it is 
in the Subjunctive Mood; as, ^ZThe study ^ he 
will improve; I will respect him, thnxgh he chide 
me; He will not be pardoned, unless he repent; Had 
he been there, he would have conquered ;^^ (diat is,* 
^ he had been tiiere.) 

The conjunctions tf, though^ unkta, in the preceding exam- 
(dbfl, express condition, doubt, &c. ; therefore the verbs study 
eUde, rgtent, and had betUy are in the subjunctive mood. 

NoTS 1. A verb in ^'s laood is generally attended \sf another verb in 
■ome other mood. Ton obsenre, that each of ihe Ant three of the preceding 
examples, cootains a verb in the indicative mood, and the fourth, a verb ic 
the potential. 

2. Whenever the conjunctions if, though, tmkst, txeqit, whither, Utt, or 
any ottiers, denote contingency or doubt, the verbs that follow them are in 
the subjunctiye mood ; as, " /The ride out every day, his health wm probably 
improve ;'* that is, if he ehau or should ride out hereafter^ But when these- 
conjunctions do not imply doubt, &c. the verb» that follow tiiem are in the 
indicative, or some other mood; as, ** Though he rides out daUy, his healtb 
is DO better.*' The conjunctive and indicative forms of this mood, are ei^ 
plained in the conjugation of the verb to lovt. See page 145. 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding^ 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting; as^ «Z>ep(Ht 
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dMm; Rimemher mr adiiKHiitioiis; Ta$r%f awUe 
kmgtri Oom peace. 

The veib d^Koi expresses m command; rtnumber exhocti: 
lorry expresses entreaty; and go, permission, therefore thej 
are all in the imperative mood. 

The ivweraiwe, from impero, to command, b literally tta! 
mode of tne verb used in commmding; but its technical mean* 
ing in grammar is extended to the use of the verb in exhorting 
entreating, and permitting. 

A verb in the imperative mood, is always of the second pe^ 
son, though never varied in its terminations, agreeing with ihou, 
ye, or you, either expressed or implied. You may know a verb 
m this mood by the sense ; recollect, however, that ^ nonaina^ 
tive is always iecond person, and frequently understood; ai, 
George, give me my hat ; that is, give thou, or give Vou. When 
die nominative b expressed, it b generally placed after the verb; 
as. Go ihou; Depart ye; or between the auxiliary and the verb; 
as. Do (hou go; Do ye depart (Do is the auxiSary.) 

The Potential Mood implies possibility, lib- 
erty, or necessity, power, will or obligation ; as, ^ II 
may rain ; He may go or stay; We nuisf eat and 
drink; I can ride; He tooula ivdOc; They diouU 
leaxKu'^ 

In the first of these examples, the auxiliaiy may implies pos* 
sibility ; in the second it implies liberty; that is, he is at liber^ 
to go or to stay ; in the third, must denotes necessi^ ; con te- 
notes power or ability ; would implies will er inclination ; tbfr 
is, he bad a maru/ to walk; ttadsAouZi/imj^es obligation. Hese^ 



PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

The changes in the termination of words, in all languages* btiw bees 
lonned by the coaUicence of words of appropriate meaning. This sttbjed 
was approached on pace 49. It is aeain taken up for the purpose of snMr 
ing, that the ipoods ana tenses, as well as the number and person, of BogHab 
verbs, do not solely depend on inflection. 

The coalescing syUables which fo)^ the number and person of the Rs 
brew verb, are suU considered pronouns ; and, by those who have invest! 

Sited the subject, it is conceded, that tiie same fhn has been adopted ID' 
e formation of the Latin and Greek verbs, as in' the Hebrew. 8om« 
languages have carried this process to a very great extent. Ours is remark- 
able for the small number or its inflections. But they who reject the nasiivr 
verb, and tfiose moods and tenses which are formed by employing wnat am 
tailed « auxiliary verbs/* becaut^ Jieif artfornud qfiipo or more verb»^ do not 
appear to reason soundljr. It is inconsistent to admit, that walk^^tM. and 
Vjilk-ed, are tenses, because each is but tvaie word, and to reject lame walk- 
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fOQ piTceiire, tha^ the veibs^ may run, may go, mttil eat, muil 
firiiik) can tide, would walk, and should leam^ are in ih»paUn' 
Hal mood. 

NoTX 1. As a vetb in the indicative mood if converted into tfae subjune 
thre when it is preceded by a conjunction expressing doabt, contingency, 
supposition, Stc., so a veib tn the potential mood, may, in like manner, be 
turned into the subjunctive ; as , " ^ I could deeewe bim, I should abhor it ; 
Tkoij^ ht tkmUd wereoH in wealth, he would not be charitable.** 1 eoM 
4ieeiif€, is in the potential ; If I coM deceive, is in the subjunctive mood. 

a. The potential mood, as well as the indicative, is used in askine a 
ifuestion; as, ** May I go? Could you undeistand him ? Must we die V'^ 

The IxFiNiTiTE Mood expresses action, passicm^ 
or being, in a general and luminit^ manner, having 
fio nominative, consequently, neither person nor 
mimber ; as, ^^ To spmk^ to tmk.^^ 

A^mUwe Ineans imcai^fiaMd or unUm^td* This mood if 

caU^ the infinitive, because its verb is not confined or limited 

to a nominative. A verb in any other mood, is limited ; that is, 

it must agree in number and person with its nominative ; but a 

veib in this mood has no nominative ; therefore, it never changes 

itf termination, except to form the perfect tense. Now }^ou 

understand why all veihs are called ^nUe or limited^ excepting 

those in the infinitive ipood. 

Note. 3b, tfie sign of the infinitSve mood, is often understood before the 
nsb ; as, *< Let me proceed ;" that is. Let me to proceed. See Rule 25. 
3b is not a preposition when joined to a verb in this mood ; thus, to ride, to 
n^ ; but it should be parsed with the verb, and as a part of it. 

If you study this lecture attentively, you will perceive, that 
when I say, I write^ the verb is in the indicative mood ; but when 
I say, if I write, or, unless I write, &c. the verb is in the sub- 
junc6ve mood ; write thou, or write ye or you, the imfjerative ; 
I may write, I must write, I could pntet Sec. the potential; and 

ei, and will walk, as tenses, because each is composed of two words. E(h, 
M previously shown, is a contraction of doeih, or mveth, and ed, ofdede, dodo, 
ioed, or did; and, therefore, walk-e/A; i. e. vrzLk-doeth, or ctoe^- walk, and 
walk-<rf ; i. e. walk-dtef or doed or (itd-walk, are, when analyzed, as strictly 
compound, as vrill walk, thaU walk, and haie walked. The only difference 
n fte formation of these tenses, is, that in the two former, the associated 
verbs have been contracted and made to coalesce with the main verb, but in 
tile two latter, they still maintain their rround as separate words. 

If it be said that will walk is composed of two words, each of which con- 
veys a distinct idea, and, therefore, should be analyzed by itself, the same 
vaument, with all its force, maybe applied to walk-eM, wdSk^ed, walk-cbd, 
•r did walk. The result of all the investigations of this subject, appears to 
istfle down into the hackneyed truism, thai the passive verbs, and the moods 
•ad tenses, of some languages, are fonned by inflections, or terminations 
either prefixed or nostfized, and of other languages, by the association of 
•uxiiisry verbs, which have not yet been con&icUd and made to coalesca 
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l» i0Hi^ die iniiiithr«. Any other verb (except the defectife) 
tMj be employed in the same manner. 

II. OF. THE TENSES. 

Tense means time. 

TeiiM have six tenses, the Present, the Imperfbct^ 
the Perfect, the Pluperfect, and the First and Second 
Future tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event 
ta taking place at the time in which it is mentioned ; 
as, **! smtfc ;l see; I am seen." 

NoTS 1. The present tense is also used in speiking of adiims coutinti^ 
with occasional intennlssions, to the present tune ; pa, ** He ridm out eretf 
morning.*' 

2. This tense is sometiraes applied to represent Am actions of peHMOi 
lonff since dead ; as, *< Seneca tiatons and moroHzei well ; An hoboat ttti 
If tne noblest work of God." 

8. When the present tense is preceded by tlie words, ib^ b^firt, tjflm, 
*r toon at, 8cc. it is sometimes used to point out the relative time of a fbtmt 
action; as, **When he arrioet we shall hear the news.* 

The Imperfect Tense denotes a past action or 
event, however distant ; or^ 

The InPEaFECT Tense represents an action or 
event as past and finished, but without defining the 

Erecise time of its completion^, as, ^^I laved her ton 
er modesty and virtue ; They wei^e travelling post 
when he met them.'' 

In these examples, the verbs laved and md express past and 
Jlnished actions, and therefore constitute a perfect tense as 
strictly as any form of the verb in our language ; but, as they do 

as terminaiiont. The auxiliaij, when contracted into a UrvMnaimg lyUofilc 
retains its distinct and intrinsick meaning, as much as when associated wd£ 
a yeib by juxtaposition : consequently, an ** auxlliaiy verb" may fonn a Mzt 
of a mood or tense, or passive verb, with as much propriety as a temiuuutag 
tiflatiU, They who contend for the ancient custom of keeping the auxilia- 
nes distinct, and parsing them as jtrimaiy verbs, are, by the same principle 
bound to extend their dissecting-knife to <very comi^omidtDord m ihelonfptamL 

Having thus attempted briefly to prove the philosophical accuracy crfue 
ttieoiy which recognises the teniBes, moods, ana passive verbs, formed by lbs 
aid of auxiliaries, I shall now offer one argument to show tiiat this titeajb 
and this onl^, will subserve the purposes of the practical grammarian. 

As it is not so much the province of philoloey to instruct in ttno esMi 
iMaaintf of single and separate words, as it is fo teach the student to eea- 
bine ana employ them properiy in framing sentences, and as those nrmiKwa 
lions whidi go by the name of compound tenses and passive vciIm^ art 
*" |]i writing and discourse it IbUows, concIusiveiTy that that tbeoiy 
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tpl define tke |»recUe time of the ^onpletiiai of tboie ftotioni, 
Aeir tense may properly be deixNuiQated an mtk^ttpati. 1^ 

£ fining the present participle in comunction with the veA, we 
ve an imperfect Xism^ in the exprepion, were travelling. This 
coiirse, however, would not be in accordance with die ordmaiy 
method of treating the partici^de. Hence it fbtbws, that the 
IttHis ifi^perfeet ^ perfect, u api^ed to this and the next 
fttcceeding tense, are not altogether significant of their tra^ 
chai^ter; but if you learn to tj^ly these tenses correctly, the 
^rof^riefy ot imptx>priety of their names is not a consideration 
<tf very great moment 

The Pektbct Tewe denotes past time, and also 
conveys an aHasion to the present ; as, " I hxwe finished 
my letter.^' 

, The veih Aore finished, in this example, ngnifies that tiie 
•letbil, diough past, was perfectly finished at a point of time 
|mme£ate^ preceding, or in the course d[ a period which 
ibomes to» ue present Under this view of the subject, the term 
perfect may be properly s^lied to this tense, for it specifies, 
Hel QAir the c<miidetioa of the action, but, also, idlades to the 
paitteiuar period of i& acoom]^iahment 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a past action 
or event that transpired before some other past time 
specified; as, ^^ I had finished my letter before my 
brother arrived. 

You obdcrve that the verb had finished, in this example, repre- 
sents one past action, and the arrival of my brother, another ^m»< 
iiCHqn ; therefore had finished is in the pluperfect tense, because 

which do«s not explain these verbs in their combined state, cannot teach the 
ttiideBt the correct use and application of the verbs of oar languaee. By snch 
ia annaiMEement, he cannot learn when it is proper to use tM phrases, thail 
Amw wt&edyWMt havegonet kaveieen, instead o^ ^aU walk, might go, and 
eeUe; because mis thecMry has notiiinj^ to do with the comlnninc of verbs. 
If if be alleged, that the speaker or writer's own good sense must guide him 
In cmnbining these verbs, and, therefore, that the directions of the granuna- 
fian are unnecessary, it must be recollected, that such an argument would 
bear, e<pial]y, again^ every principle of ^tammar whatever. In short, the 
fheoiy of the compound tenses, and of fiie passive verb, appears to be so 
ftmilv based in the genius of our language, uid so practically impmtant ti» 
the studeilt, as to defy all the engines of ttie paralogiitick speculator, and 
tlM pbikwophieal quibbler, to batter it down 

But the most plausible objection to the old theonr Is, thttt It h encmnbereil 
iMk much useless technicaiity and tedious prolixtty, which are avoided by 
tbe aMkiPifpRrM-of exploding the passive verb.andreducingtbe aumbtrw 
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dM lelluii look j^hce prior to the taking {dace of die olbet pui^ 
•etioft specified in the same sentence. 

The First Futum; Tense denotes a future acticm 
or eveiit; as, ^ I unll^msh ; I diatl finish mj letter.^ 

The Second Future Tense represents a future 
action tfiat will be fully accomplished, at or before 
the time of another future action or event; as, ^I 
sh4M have finidied my letter when my broths 
aririves.'' 

Thb i«anple cleaily shows you the meaainff and the ^nper 

aae dike sieooad future tense. The verb ** tkm have finished"* 

Implies a future action that will be completely finished, at or 

before the time of the other future event oenoted by the plurase, 

**whem my brother mrrivef" 

NoTX. what if soaetunei esDed fht heepHve fhtnre, is expressed thos: 
''I SDi|;oiiietoi0rite;**'*Iamaboattoi0rtto.'* Future time is alio tndkatet: 
1>y plicinff me infinitive present immediately after the indieative present 
«rtiie rero to6e; thus,^'l zmtotmie;*' '* Hanis<Mi is to ie» or ought lo fc^ 
aommander in chief;" ** Hamson is to eommand the anny." 

You may now read what is said respecting the moodt and 
tenses several times over, and tilen you may learn to mn^ugaU 
A veib. But, before you proceed to the conjugaticn of rmat 
you will please to commit tlie following paragraph 6n the 
AuxiUary verbs, and, also, the signs of the moods and tenses j 
«nd, in conju^ting, you must pay particular attentiot^ to die 
tnanner.in which mese signs are appued. 

OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Auxiliary or Helping Verbs are tho^u b? 
the help of which the English verbs are p*»nci 

the moods to three, and of the tensei to two. It is certain, however, that if 
^t rejeet the namn of the perfect, pluperfect, and future tenses, the fumsi 
^ -of the potential and subjunctive moods, and of the passive verb, in wnlins 
Mid discourse we must still employ those verbal comftinoltonf which krm 
them ; and it is equally certain, that the proper mode of employing sack 
combinations, is as easUv taught or learned by the old theoiy, wmeh iunmi 
them, as by the new, which gives them no name. 

On philosophical principles, we might, perhaps, dispense with the/Uur* 
tenses of the verb, by analyzing each word separately ; out, as illustrated os 
iiage 79, the combined wcoxis which foim our perfect and pluperfect tenses, 
nave an a»tociaUd meaning, which is destroyed by analyzMig each weri 
separately. That arrangement, therefore, which reiecb uese lenss% 
appeals & be, not only vxiphUofOjpMcal^ but inconsistent and inaccurate. 

For the satisfeetion of those teachers who prefer it, and fer their aUopfiaa, 
Idq, a Bodsnuaad pMiotophUal theory of the moods and tensea U hm% 
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fMDjr conji^ted. 31^ eon, nttiif, hm^, couU, 
tmiiM, shomd^ and aAoti, are dways auxiudjries ; dOy 
be^ have^ and mUy are som^imes auxiliaries, and 
sometimes principal verbs. 

The use of Ae auxUieries ii Anomn in the foDowiog ooajuga* 
tion. 

SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 

The Indicative Mood is known by the setue, or by 
its having lU) «tgn, except in asking a question; as, 
•*^Who tores your 

The conjjonctions if^ though^ tmfess, except^ whether^ 
amd Asf, are generally signs of die &ibjunk%ve; as^ 
** -{T I lode ; unless I tore, &c. 

A verb is generally known to be in the Imperatioe 
Mood by its agreeing with iheu^ or ye or ymi^ under- 
stood ; as, ^£ove virtue, BXkdfoBmo her steps ;^' diat 
is, love thim^ or love ye or vot« ; folio w fAm(, &c. 

May^ can^ and nni^, m^iU, caidd^ tewld^ and ^boicU, 
SFe signs of the PofenftafMood ; as, ^ I may love; I 
tmut k)ve ; I should k>ve,'' &c. 

To is the sign of the Injmitm; as, ^ To k>ve^ to 
smile, to hate, to walk.^ 

SIGNS OF THE TENSES. 

The first form of the verb is the sign of the present 

lieitse; as, lot^, smile,, haie^ waJk. 

■ I . ■ II Ill 

presented. If it is not quite so convenient and useful as the old one, thet 
need not hesitate to adopt it. It has the advantage of being niw; and. 
moreover, it sounds lat^€t and will make ^e eommtmaUif itare. Let it he 
distinctly understood, that you teach "i^ttlotopkiaU gramimaar, fomded on 
nawfi ind common strut," and you will pass K>r a veiy learned man^ and 
make afi the good housewives wonder at the rapid maiih of intellect and 
ttie vast Improvements of the age. 

MOOD. 

Veibehave three moods, the indicative, (embracing what Is commonly 
mehided under the indtcaUve, the tufy'vnctwe, and the potential,) the impe* 
nHf^t anu lue mfioitive.-^For defimtions, refer to the body of the work. 

TENSE OK TiME. 

Verbs have onl^ two tenses, the present and the past. 

A v^ exprmisiiig action commenced and not completed, is in the present 
linfte ; as, •• Religion toart : it has gained many victories : it irtU [to] eorry 
HU votaiies io the bUislUl regions.'^ 
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JBd— the imperfect tense of regular yerbs; atp 
tlooed^ smiled^ hated^ waJJM. 

Have — the perfect ;»as, have loved. 

Had — ^the pluperfect ; as, had loved. 

ShaU or wiU — the first future; as, sihaU love, oi 
timUlove; sftoU smile, ti^ smile. 

ISmU or wUl have — the second future ; as, dwU 
Juxve loved, or will ha/oe loved. 

NoTX. There are some ezeeptions to tiiese sigm, which you will iMitiet 
(bf referring^ to the conjugation in the potential mood. 

Now, I hope you win so far consult your own ease and 
^tdrantage, as to commit, perfecfly, the signs of the moofts and 
ienses l^fore you proceed fieuiher than to me subjunctive mood* 
!lf you do, the supposed Herculean tadc <^ learning to oonjugata 
mrbs, will be tnuuformed into a few hours of pleasant pastmie 

The ludici^ive Mood has six tenses. 

The Subjunctive has also six tenses. 

The Inoperative has onfy one tense. 

The Potential has,^>ur tenses. 

The Infinitive has two tenses. , ^ 

CONJUGATION OP VERBS. \ 

The Conjugation of a verb is the regular ami- 
bination and arrangement of its several numbw^ 
persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation o[ an active verb, is styled the 
0(cHve voice; and that of a passive verb, the pasmioe 
voice. 



Whea a verb expresses finished action, it is in the past tense ; as, ** This 
fMge (the Bible) God hwig out of heaven, and retired." 

A verb in the imperative and infinitive moods, is always in the pmmd 
tcsise, hidi aa^orities to the contrary notwithstandine. The command most 
necestarSy be g^ven in time present, although its fiwimeiU must be ftttarc 
John, wbsit are you doing? Learning my task. Why do you learn it} 
Because my preceptor commanded me to do so. When didnt commana 
you ? TetUrday, — Not now, of course. 

That it is inconsistent with the nature of things for a command to be given 
In fiUure time, and that the fiUJUTMnt of the command, thot^ fiiture, has 
nothing to do ^th the tense or tune of the command itselCsre ttaths se 
plain as to put to the blush the sross absurdity of those who i^ntiQr tlis 
«me of the ^Ktlflment with that of the command 
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j^fcrtw are called Regular when they Ihrin their 
nnperfect teuse of the indicative mood, and their 
perfect participle, by addmg to the present tense ed^ 
or d only when the verb ends in e ; as, 

Fret. Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. Partidpto. 

I ftrour. I favoured hy oared. 

I lore. I loveoC lovei^ 

A Begular Verb is conjugated in Ae fdlomig manner.' 
To Love. — ^Indicativx Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Smgular. PharaL 

1. Pers. I love, 1. We love, 

S. Per*. Thou lovest, 2. Ye or you love, 

3« Pers. He, she, or it, lov- ) 3. They love, 
eth or loves. ) 

When we wish to express energy or posftiTeness^ the mzOiaiy do siMiiMt 
piaeode the verb in the present tense : thus, 

fltrwH&xr. PItiraZ. 

1. I do K>ve, 1. We do lore, 

a. Thou dost love» 2. Ye or von do love, 

t. He doth or does love. 8. They ao love. 

Impexfect Tense. 

Singular* PhraL 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. Ye or you lovedr 

3. Hebved. 3. They loved. 

Or by piefizini; M to the present: thus, 

Smgtdar. PhinU, 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

a. Thou didst love, 2. Ye or you did love, 

8. Re did love. 8. They did love. 
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You wuof read the book idiich I kaeeprhUed* 

. Mojf, SB inegoltr active verb, signifying *'to have and toezereise niigdit 
ar strengi^** indxc. mood, pres. tense, second peis. plur. agreeing vrith its 
nom. SfOtt. Rtad^ an irregular verb active, infinitive mood, pies, tense, with 
the sien to understood^ referring to ycm as its agent Havs, an aetive verb, 
slgpu^ing to poue$$t ukUc. present and having for its object, book under- 
flood alter ^'which.*' PrinUd^ a perf. participle, refeirinff to Dook understood. 

Johnson, and Blair, and Lowth, would have been laughed at, had thsy 
ssf^ffi to f/btiff any thing like our modernized philos(^MGid grami^ 
Iha throats of their cotemporaries. 

l^oli^ an active verb, signifying ** to ezerdse voIitioB,*' in te past tease 
ef the indicative, i^avs, a veib,ia the infinitive, fsuadeittood .Mm a par- 
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Perfect T6119B. 
SKtigulat. PiuraL 

1. I l^ve lovedf 1* We have loved, * 

3. Thou hast loved, 2, Ye or you have knred^ 

3 He hath w has loved. 3. They have loved. 

Flupeifect Tense. 
Shtguht. PbkaL 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, j 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. Yt orywL htfi lov^d^ 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

First Future Tense. 
iHnguIiEr. PiuraL 

1. I shall or wHl love, 1. We shall or will yrr% 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love, 2. Ye or you shafi or w3 

3. He shall or will love. love, 

3. They shd or will love. 

Seccmd Future Tense. 
Singuhr. Pturat, 

\ 1. I snail have loved, 1. We shaD have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. Ye or you wiU h^ve 

3. He wiM have loved. loved, 

3. They wffl have loved» 

NoTS. Tenses formed Without ftuxibaries, are called mimpU tenses ; ai^ 
I Une ; I looed ; bat those ibnned by the help of auxiliaries, vta lionotatnated 
eomp<nmd tenses ; as, I haet loved ; I had med. Sic. 

This display of the verb shows you, in the clearest light, tbt 
application of the Hgns of the ienses, which signs ought to be 
perfectly committed to memory be^M^ you jproceed aAy ferther. 
By loolanff again at the conjugation, you will notice, that havti 
placed before the perfect participle of any verbi forms the per- 
fect tense ; Aoe^ the pluperfect ; shall or willt the first future, 
and so on. 

Now speak each of the verbs, love, hate, walk, smile, rule, and 
conquer, m the first person of each tense in this mood, with the 
pronoun / befbre it; thus, indicative mood, pres. tense, fini 
pers. sing. I love ; imperf. I loved ; perf. I have loved ; w^ so 
on, throi^ all the tenses. If you learn thoroughly the eonjn* 

■ ' ' ■ ' I I I ■! I I ,11 , , ,,i ■ ,1 

feet pari of to be, reftrring to Johnson, BIair» and Lowth. taught a$, peif 
part of to laugh ai, referring to the same as been, Mai, active Verb, in tW 
past tense of me indicative, agreeing with its nom. Ihey. Euayed, perf. Murt 
referring to ihtty. 

Call &s "philosophicat parsing, 'on reasoning principles, aeeordiog toWn 
orianal laws of natufe and of ^aght," and tfis piU wHl be swatttf«rv*«*, b| 
pttfanti and their dupes, with the grf*atest ease itoAginahle. 
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gtlum of the verb in the indicative mood, you "will find no diffi« 
cal^* in conjugating it through those that loUoWi for in the con** 
jugation th]x)ugh all the mo(3g» Uiere is a,gi:eat aimUarity^ 

» 

ftUBJXmCTIVE MOOD* 

]Present Tense, or elHptical future.-* Con/wncfti^e form* 

Singular. Plurals 

!• If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, % If ye or you love, 

8. If he love. 3. If they love. 

Look again at the conjugation in tihe indicative |>resent, and 
you will observe, that the form of the vert> difefs from liiis fonrt 
m the subjunctive. The verb in the present tense of this mood, 
does not vaiy its termination on account of number or person. 
This is called the conjunctive form of the verb; but sometimes 
the veib in the subjunctive mood, piesent tense, is conjugated 
in the same manner as it is in the inoicative, with this exceptiouj 
^ tkoughi unk$9i or some other conjunction, is prefixed j as^ 

IwnGEltiVt fofm* 
Singular* Plural 

1» If I love, 1. If we love, 

St If thou West, 2. If ye or you lov^, 

B. If he bvesi 8. if tii^ lo^. 

The following general rule \HB direct you when io use the 
cimiunciive form m the vedb, and when the indicative* When a 
vera in the subjunctive mood, present tettse, has ^future signi* 
fication, or a reference to future time, the conjunctive form 
should be used ; as, " If thou prober ^ thoU shoiudst be thank'^ 
ful ;" '*^He will maintain his principles, thou^ he hse his es» 
tate ;" that is. If thou shatt oxshouldd prosper; 'tiioogh lie shall 
or should lose, &c. But when a verb in the aubjunctive mood, 
present tense, has no reference to fUtore time, the indicative 
K^an cAight to be tued ; as, " Unless he means what be says, he 
is doubly Mthless." By this you perceive, that when a veib in 
the present tense df the subjunctive imood, ihas a ifoture ^ngnifi* 
cation, an wmUary is vaLways understood befbi?e it , &r which 
teason, in this construction, the termination of the principal 
Verb never varies; as, " He will not become eminent, unless he 
txert himself;" that is, unless he shall exert, or should exert 
himself. This tense of the subjunctive mood ought to be called 
the ell^cal future. 

The impetiect, tiie peijTect, the plupetfectt and the first future 
tenses cf this mood, are conjugated, in every rei^ct, like .the 
lime tenses of the indieative, with this exception; in the sub' 

13 
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jimctiye mood, a conjunction implying doubt, Sic. is piefix^d to 
the verb. 

In the second future tense of this mood, the verb is conjugated 
thus, 

Second Future Tense. 
Smguktr. Plural. 

1. If J shall have loved, 1. If we shall have loved, 
y % If thou shalt have loved, 2. If you shall have loved, 

3. If he shall have loved« 3. If they shall have loved. 

Look at the same tense in the indicative mood, and you wit* 
readily perceive the distinction between the two conjugations. 

Imperative Moon. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Love, or love thou, or do 2. Love, or love ye or yoo 

thou love* or do ye or ypu love. 

Note. We cannot command, exhort^ &c. either in past or fiUure time, 
thereicnre a verb in this mood ib always in the present tense 

PoTEirriAL Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must love, 1. We may, can, or must lore, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or % Ye or you may, can, 9r 

must love, mu^ love, 

3. He may, can, or must 3. They may, can, or must 

love. love. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, wouk^ 

should love, or should love, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you imght, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst woula, or should love, 

love, 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, codLd, woiddi 

or should love. «r should love. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

]• I may, can, or must have 1. We may, canf, or must have 
loved, loved, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or % Ye or you may, can, «r 

must have loved, must have loved, 

3. He may, can, or must 3* They may, can, or most 

have loved. have loved 
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nuperfect Tenie. ^ 

Singular. Pbxirat. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, cotdd, wodd, 

should have loved, or should have loved. 

S. Thou mightat, couldst^ 2. Te or you might, could 
wouldstjorshouldsthave would^ &r should have 

loved, loved, 

3. He might, could« would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have loved. Or dioidd have loved. 

By examining carefully the conjugation oi the verb through 
this mood, you wiU find it very easy ; thus, you will nodce, that 
whenever any of the auxiliaries, may, am, or must, is placed 
bef(»:e a verb, tiiat verb is in the potential mood, preseni tense,' 
wdgkl, eoul^, vfoutd, or should, renders it in the potential mood, 
iamrfed t^se ; may, can, or must have, the perfect tense ; and 
mtgM, couU, would, or should home, ^ pluperfect tense. 

iKTINinVB MopB. 

Preil. Tense^ To love. Perf. Tense. To have loved. 

Paeticiplxs. 

Present or imperfect, Loving. 

Perfect or passive, Loved. 

Compound, Having loved. 

NoTK. The perfect paiticiple of a regular verb, corresponds exactly with 
the imperfect tense ; yet the former mi^, at aU timjes^^be distinguished from 
the hitbr, by the following rule : In compOiitioii, the imperfect tense of a 
vwb ahoayii has a nominative, either expressed or implied: the perfect par- 
ticiple never has. 

Tot your encouragement, allow me to inform you, that when 
pu shall have learned to conjugate the verb to hfoe, you will 
e able to conjugate all the regular verbs in the En^ish lan- 
guage, for they are aU conjugated precisely in the same man- 
ner. By pursuing the following durection, you can, in a very 
short time, learn to conjugate any verb. Conjugate the veii> 
h»e through all the moods and tenses, in the first person sin- 
gular, with the pronoun I before it, and speak the Participles: 
mus. Indicative mood, pres. tense, first pers. sing. I love; 
tmperf. tense, I loved; perf. tense, I have loved: and so on, 
through eveiy mood and tense. Then conjugate it in the 
second pers. sing, with the iMX)noun thou before it, through all 
the moods and tenses; thus. Indie, mood, pres. tense, second 
pers. sing, thou lovest; imperf. tense, thou lovedst: and so on, 
through the whole. After that, c(mjugafte it in the third pers, 
sing, with he before it; and then in the first pers. plural, witn im 
before it, in like manner through all Ae moods and teipts. 
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Although thi9 mode of pioeeauie ma}?, at first, appear to 5e 
laborious, yet^ as k is necessary, I trust you will not hesitate to 
adopt it My roofidence in your perseverance, induces me to 
recomioemd an/ course which t know will tend to fkcfliftate 
your progieas. . 

When yo« shall have complied mth my requisition, ymt ma? 
conjugate the following verbs in th^ same manner; which wiu 
enable you, hereafter, to tell the mood and tense of ttiy veii) 
without hesitation: wat^^ Hate, smile, Tvk, ccnqutr, redi0r§ 
relate, v^U, akm, fcdL 



LECTtJRC XII. 



OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Irregular verbs are those that do not form their 
imperfect tense and perfect participle by fte 
of d or ed to the present tense ; as, 



Pr0f. Tinu, Jmperf, Ttnte, Ptrf.ofPtm. Pmi. 

I write I linrote if^tm 

i begin ]! began ^ beyim 

go I went gone 

The IbOowiag is i^ list of Hie irttgutmrrmA^ Tbosfr Karifled witba A 
are sotnetimet eo^)ug»te< ngukaitif^ 



Pres. Thue. 
Abide 
Am 
Arise 
Awake 

Bear^ to hring foadk 
Bear, to eutry 
Beat 
Begin 
Bend 
Bereave 
Beseecl^ 
Bid 
Bind 
Bite 
Bleed 
Blow 

Break 
Bteed 
Brinff 
Build 

Burst 
1% 



hnptrf, fiaoi, 
ftbode 



awoke, K 
bare 
bore 
beat 

bsg&n 

bent 

bereft, R. 

besooght 

bade^W 

b|ou»d 

hit 

bled 

blew 

hroke 

ired 

Drought 

bdl? 

burst, R. 

bousbt 



P>af, Of Pamf. P 
abode 
|weA 
arisen 
awaked 
bom 
bomt 

beafeD,bMA 
begun ' 
bent 

bereft, R. 
besought 
bidden, bid 
bound 
bitten, bit 
bhNl 
blown 
broken 
bred 
brought 
boilT 
bttrit.R. 
bought 
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Bret. Jknte 


Imperf. TVni i 


Cast 


cast 


Cateh 


caue;fat, R. 
chicT 


Chide 


Choose 


chose 


Cleave, to adhere 


clave, R 


Cleave, to tplu 


cleft or clove 


Cling 
Clothe 


clung 


clothed 


Come 


came 


Cost 


cost 


Crow 


crew, R. 


Creep 


crept 


Cut 


cut 


Dare, to venture 


durst 


Dare, to chaUenge 


Regular 


Deal 


dealt, R. 


Dig 
D? 


due, R. 
did 


Draw 


drew 


Drive 


drove 


Drink 


drank. 


DweU 


dwelt, R. 


Eat 


eat, ate 


Fall 


feU 


Feed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


Find 


found 


Flee 


fled 


H^°« 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


Forget 


forgot 


FoiSake 


ft>r80ok 


Freeze 


froze 


Get 


got 


Gild 


gilt,R. 


Oird 


girt,R. 


Give 


gave 


Go 


went 


Grave 


graved 


Grind 


ground 


Grow 


CTew 
bad 


Have 


5*ng 


hung, R. 


Hear 


heara 


Hew 


hewed 


Hide 


hid 


Hit 


hit 


Hold 


held 


Hurt 


hurt 


Keep 
Knif 


kept 
knit, R. 


Know 


knew 



Peif, or Pan, Pmi 

cast 

caurht, R. 

chidden, chid 

chosen 

cleaved 

deft, doTea 

dung 

clad, R. 

come 

cost 

crowed 

crept 

cut 

dared 

dealt, R. 

dug, R. 

done 

drawn 

driven 

drunk, drank* 

dwelt, R 

eaten 

fallen 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

flown 

forgotten 

forsaken 

frozen 

gotf 

gilt,R. 

girt,R. 

given 

gone 

graven, R. . 

ground 

grown 

had 

hung, R. 

heanl 

hewn, R. 

hidden, hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

knit,R. 

known 



* The men were diUnk ; i. e. inebriated. The toasts were diank 

t Gotten if neariy obsolete. Its compound Ibrgotten is still la gooi ^t. 
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I^ade 


/^.^ 


Uj 


laid 


Lead 


led 


Leave 


left 


Lend 


lent 


Let 


let 


Ut, to H$ dmm 


lay 


Load 


loaded 


Lose 

Make 


lost 
made 


Meet 
Mow 


met 


mowed 


Hy 


peid 


Put 


pat 


Read 


md 


Rend 
Rid 


vent 
rid 


Ride 


rode 


5l"Hf 


rung,wuig, 


Rise 


rose 


Rive 
Rqh 


rived 


nm 


8*1^ 


sawed 


8*y 


eaid 


See 


•aw 


Seek 
SeU^ 


sought 


$ep4 


90V^ 


Set 


set 


Shake 


•hooic 


Shape 


shaped 


Shave 


shi^ved 


Shear 


sheared 


Shed 


shed 


Shine 


dione, R 


Shotw 


showed 


Shoe 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 




shiunk 


Shied 


shred 


Shut 


shut 


S^ 


smiff,saiiff,t 
suni,sank.t 


Sit 


sat 


SUy 


slew 


(Sleep 
SUde 


slept 
slid 


Slinff 
Slink 


sluoff 
slunk 


sm 


sUt,R 


Smite 


smote 


Sow 


•owed 


Speak 


spoke 



^-^ 



T^ 



i 



^erf, or Pan, 
aden 
laid 

H 
left 

lent 

let 

lain 

Men, B, 

Ipit 

made 

met 

mown, K. 

paid 

put 

read 

rent 

rid 

rode, ridden 

Tung 

risen 

riven 

run 

•awn, R 

said 

seen 

sought 

•oir 

•ent 

set 

shaken 

shaped, shapw 

•hsven» R. 

shorn 

•hed 
shone, R. 

•boWtt 

shod 

shot 

shrank 

shred 

shut 

sunr 

sunlc 

sat 

slain 

slept 

sUttden 

slune 

slunK 

slit,R. 

smitten 

sown, 9* 

qraken 



v> 



■*fr 



i^^tf 1^ 



■■^- 



* Ridden is nesily obsolete, 

t ftonfif 9n4 «snk 9fK>»M not Imt need ih ftmiilsr 
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sped 

spent 

spilt, R. 

spun 

spit, spitten,* 

split 

spread 

sprang 

stood 

stolen 

stuck 

stune^ 

stunS 

stridden 

struck or stficken 

Strang 

striven 

istrown, strowed/ 
or strewed 
swet, R. 
swora 
swollen, R* 
swum 
swung 
t^en 
tauglit 
tora 
told 

thought 
thriven 
thrown 
thrast 
trodden 
waxen, R 
wora 
woven 
wet,R. 
wept 
won 
wound 

wrought, worked 
wrung 
written. 
In fiuniliar writing and discourse, tiie following, and some other veite^ art 
oiten improperiy tSminate« by i instead of ea; as, « learnt, spelt, spilt, 
stopt, htcht^ They should be, *• learned, spelled, sjnHed, stopped, latehed." 

Ton may now conjugate the following irregular veibs in a 
manner similar to the conjugadon of regular veros : arise, b^;in, 
(dnd, do, go, grow, run, lend, teach, write. 1%U8, to arise — ^In- 
dicative mood, pres. tense, first penon, sine. I arise ; imperf. 
tense, I arose ; perf, tense, I have arisen, and so on, through all 
the moods, and all the tenses of each mood; and then speak 
the participles; thus, pres. arising, perf, ari^n, comp. having 

* Spittei) IS ife^ly obsolete. 



Prei. TmM 


Impeif, Ttn»$» 


Speed 


sped 


Spend 


spent 


Spffl 


spUt,R. 


Spia 


spun 


Spit 


spit, spat 


Split 


spht 


Spread 


spread 


Spring 
^nd 


irorang, sprang 


Steal / 


s^ 


Stick 


stuck 


Sting 
Stink 


stung 
stunk 


Stride 


strode, strid 


Strike 


irtraclc 


String 


Strang 


Strive 


strove 


Strow or strew 


strowed or stmwed 


Sweat 


swet,R. 


Swear 


swore 


Swell 


swelled 


Swim 


swum, swam 


Swing 


swung 


Tal(e 


took 


Teach 


taught 


Tear 


tore 


TcU 


told 


Think 


thought 


Thrive 


throve, R. 


Throw 


threw 


Thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


Wax 


waxed 


Wear 


wore 


Weave 


wove 


Wet 


wet 


S?*P 


wept 


Win 


won 


wound 


Woik 


wrought, worked 


Wring 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 
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ansen. In tbe- next place, conjugate the same veib in the se^ 
c<md person sing, through all the moods and tenses ; and then 
in the tiiird person sing, and in the first pers. plural. After that, 
you may proceed in Qie same manner with *the words ^^^tn, 

Now read the XL and XII. lectures four or five times over, 
and learn the order of parsing a verb. You will then be pre- 
pared to parse the following verbs in full ; and I presume, aU 
the othei parts of speech. Whenever you parse, you must refer 
to the Compendium for definitions and rules, if you cannot re- 
peat them without. I will now parse a verb, and describe all iti 
properties by applying the definitions and rules according to the 
systemalick order. 

"We covld not accomplish the business." 

Could accomplish is a verb, a word which signifies to do — ac* 
tive, it expresses action — ^transitive, the action passes over finom 
the nom. "we" to the object " business" — regular, it will form 
its imperfect tense of the mdic. mood and pert, part in ed — ^po- 
tential mood, it implies possibility or power — ^imperfect tense, it 
denotes past time however distant — first pers. plun4, because the 
nom. " we" is with which it agrees, agreeably to Rule 4, A verb 
must agreCi &c. Conjugated — Indie, mood, present tense, first 
pers. sing. I accomplish ; imperfect tense, I accomplished ; pe^ 
feet, I have accomplished ; pluperfect, I had accomplished ; and 
80 on. — Speak it m the person of each tense through all the 
moods, and conjugate in the same manner every verb you parse* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

These exercises contain a compute variety of Moods and Tenses, 
I learn my lesson well. Charles, thou learnest thy lesson 
badly. John, do you write a good hand ? Those ladies wrote a 
beautiful letter, but they did rot despatch it. Have you seen 
the gentleman to whom I gave the book? He has gone. They 
had received the news before the messenger arrived. When 
will those persons return ? My fiiend shall receive his reward 
He will have visited me three times, if he come to-morrow. 

If Eliza study diligently, she will improve. If Charles studies 
he does not improve. Unless that man shall have accomplished 
his work by midsununer, he will receive no wages. Orlando^ 
obey my precepts, unless you wish to injure yourself. Remem- 
ber what is told you. The physician may administer ihe medi- 
cine, but Providence only can bless it I told him that he mighi 
go, but he would not He might have gone last week, hadhe 
conducted himself properly ; (that is, if he had conduct^ &c.) 
• Boys, prepare to recite your lessons. Young ladies, let me 
hear you repeat what you have learned. Study, diligenliy 
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ivhatever task may be allotted ta you. To coired the ipiril 
oi discontent, let us consider hew' fittib we deserve* To die for 
one's countiy, is glorious. How c^ we become wise? To 
seek God is wisdom. What is true greatness f Active beneTO* 
lence* A good man is a great man. 

NoTX 1. Man^ foUowinggreat, and what. In the last two examples, ia% 
nom. after it : Ruub 21. lb$e$k God, and Ufdi^fgr mt?» tomtry, aminen^ 
ben of sentences, each p«t as Ibe nora. case to u nespecttTehr: Rvke 24. 
The Teib to corred is the infinitive mood ahsokite : Nqtb onaer Bvik 2S. 
Mf€af be attotkd is a passiye verb» agreeing^ with which, the velative paurt of 
whatever. Thai, the first part of whatever, is an adj. pronoun, agreeing with 
/o<^ ; and iasik is ^vemed bv itac^ Utar, following lA, ana repeal, fol- 
lowing hear, are m the infimtive mood wi&out the sign to, according^ to 
RuLB 25. TbfiMtto is ^enied hgr priqMtre * Rvlx 28. Is iM, is apassiv* 
veib, agreeing with wkuk, the relative part of iffAotooer ; and yo«i» following, 
w eoveroed If ^ understood: Note 1, under Rulx 82. 

2. In parsing a pronoun, if tiie noun for which it stands is not expressed 
yoa most say u represents somA panon or thing understood. 






LECTURE XIII. 

OF THE AUXILIARY. PASSlYE, Aim DEFECTIVE VERBS 

I- AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Before you attend to the foUowing additional remarks on the 
Auxiliary Verbs, you wiH do wett to re«d agftin vhal is said 
lespecting them m lecture XI. page 140. "Hie short account 
there given, and their apjdication in conjugating y^e»i>s, have 
akeady made them quite familiar to you ; and you haviB un-* 
doubtedly observed, mat» without their help, we cannot cxmju- 
gate any verb in any of the teQses, except the present and 
imperfect of the indicative and subjunctive moods, and the 
present of the imperative and infinitive. In the formation of 
all the other tenses, they are brought into requisition. 

Most of the auxiliary verbs are defective in conjugation ; thai 
is, they are used only in some of the moods and tenses ; and 
when unconnected with principal verbs, they are coi\|ugated hi 
(he following manner: 

MAY. 

Pres. C ^ingf' I uMiyt thoa mayst, he mar. 

'Tense. ( P/w. We may, ye w you may, fliey may. 

Tmperf C Svn%. I migh^ thou mightst, he might. 
Tense \ jplur. We mi^^t, ye or you might, they migbt 
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CAN. 

Pn§, i Bng, I can, thou cangt, he can. 
Tense, i Pbir, We ean, ye or 70a can, they can. 

Imperf. C Sing, I could, thou couklst, he could. 
Tense. ( Plvr We could, ye or you could, they could. 

WILL- 

Pres. C Sing I will, thou wilt, he will. 

Tense. 1 Phur, We vifm, ye or you will, th^ win. 

Imperf C Sing. I would, thou wouldst, he would. 

Tense ( Phur, We would, ye or you would, they would 

SHALL. 
^na. C l^iig. Ijhall, ttion shalt, he shall. 



Tense, i Plur, We shall, ye or you shall, they shall 

Imperf. ( Sing. I should, thou shouldst, he should. 
Tense \ Plvr. We should, ye or you should, they should 



TO DO. 

Pres. C Sing. I do, thou dost or doest, he doth or does 
Tense. ( Phr. We do, ye or you do, they do. 

Imperf. i &ng. I did, thou didst, he did. 
Tense, l Pmr. We did, ye or you did, tlwjr did. 
ParHeipLu Pres. doing. Fanl done 

TO BE- 

Pres. X Smg. lam, thou art, he is. n 

Tense, i PUir. "Wt are, ye or you are, they are. 

Imperf. iSing I was. thou wast, he was. 
Tense. ( Plur. We were, ye or you were, they were 
ParticipUt. Fres. being^. P^ Been. 

TO HAVE- 
Pres. C iS!f^. I have, thou hast, he hath or has. 
Tense, i Plur, ^e have, ye or you have, they have 

Inqierf. C Sing. I had, thou hadst, he had. 
Tense. ( Phtr. We had, ye or you had, they had. 
ParHc^let, Pres. having. Perf. had. 

DOf he, have, and toillf are sometimes used is principal veibs) 
and when employed as such, db, be, and have, may be CQ&ju- 
gated, by the he^ of other auxiliaries, through aU the moodi 
and tenses. 

Do. The different tenses of do, in the several moods, are 
*hm formed : Indicative mood, pres. tense, first pers. sing. 1 
do ; imperfect t^se, I did ; perf. I have done ; pluperfect, 1 
had done; first future, I shall or will do; sec. fui I shaU have 
done. Subjunctive mood, pres. tense. If I do; imperf. if 1 
did ; and so on. Imperative mood, do thou. Potential, pres. 
I may, can, or must do, &c Infinitive, present, to do ; perf. to 
have done. Participles, pres. doing; perf, done; compcmnd^ 
having done. 
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Have. Heme is in gre^t d^onand. N6 verb can be cciqif 
|k Ated through all the moods and tenses without it Hane^ when 
us6d as a principal veih, is doubled in some of the jmst tenses, 
&xid becomes an auxiliary to itself; thus, Indie, mood, ores; 
tense, first pers* sing. I nave ; imp. tense, I had ; peif. I nave 
dad ; pluperf. I had had; first fut I shall or will have ; sec. fut 
[ shall have had. Subjunctive, present, if I have; imperf. if I 
kiad ; perf. if I have had ; pluperf. if I had had; first fut. if I 
ihaU or will have ; sec. fut. if I shall have had. Imp^r. ;nood, 
nave thou* Potential, present, I may, can, or must have ; im* 
perf. I might, could, would, or should have; perf. I may, can, 
or must have had; pluperf. I might, could, would, or should 
have had. Infinitive, present, to have; perf. to have had. 
Particijdes, pres. having ; perfL had ; compound, having had. 

Be. In the next place I will present to you the coniugaticm, 
of the irregular, neater verb, Be^ which is an auxiliary wtienevei 
it is {daced before the perfect participle of another verb but in 
every other situation^ it is zprineipd verb. 



To Be.— Indicative Mood. 

iSvn^, I am, thou art, he, she, or it is. 
Plvt. We are, ye or you are, they are. 
Imperf. C Sing, I was, thou wast, he was. 
Tense. ( Phur, We were, ye or you were, they wert. » 

Peif. C Sing, I have been, thou hast been, he hath or has been. 
Tensd. } Plur, We have been, ye or you have been, they have been. 

Plup. C Sing, I had been, thou hadst been, he had been. > 

Tense. ( Plur, We had been, ye or you had been, they had been. 

First C Swiff. I shall or wiU be, thou shdt or vnlt be. he shall or will be 
fut, T. iPlwr, We8haUorwiUbe,youshaUorWillbe,th^shallorwiUbe. 
Second C Sing, I shall have been, thou wilt have been, he will have been, 
fut T. (Plttr. Weshailhavebeen,youwilihavebeen,theywillfaavebefii. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

tvt§. C Sing, If I be, if thou be, if he be. 
T<i»se. ( Plw, If we be, if ye or you be, if they be 

Hnpeif. C Sing, If I were, if thou wert, if he were. 

Tenic. ( Phir* If we were, if ye or you were, if they were. 

The neuter verb to be, and all passive verbs, have two formi 
Ai the imperfect tense of this mood, as well as in the present; 
.herefore, the jR^owing role may s^rve to direct you in the 
proper use of each form. When the sentence implies doubts 
suppositicm, &c. and the neuter verb be, or the passive veib, if 
used with a reference to present or future time, and is either 
followed or preceded by another verb in the imperfect of the 
potential mcod, the comunctive form of the imperfect tense mus* 
be employed ; as, " ^ he were here, we should rejoice tc^ther;'. 
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'-^ Skt MgiU go, were she so iisfXMod/' Bat when there is m 

r^rence to present or future time, and the t<eib is neither id* 

lowedl nor preceded b;^ another in the potential imperfect, the 

nuKeaiivemmofihe im^ifeot tense must be used; as, *' Jf\» 

wtu ill, he did not malce tt biown;'* *'JVheiher he ufas absent oi 

present, is % matter of no consequence." The genert^l rule kn 

VEBmg the conjunctive form of the Yerb, is presented on pa^ 

145. See, also, page 135. 

The perfect, pluperfect, and &9t fotare tenses of the snbjimctiye mood 
are com«gated m a manner similar to Uie conespondeirt tenses of the ui- 
-dieative. The second fiiture is conjugated thus : 

Second C 9mg. If I shall have been, if thou shalt have been, if be shaft, &c 
Fut T. I Ptur, If we shall have been, if you shaD have been, if they, Sk 

iMPCRATfYE MOOO. 

Ftes. C Bing, Be, or be thoa, or do •thou be. 

Tense. ( Pbtr, Bt, or he y^ or you, or do ye or you be. 

Potential MOon. 
may, can, or must be, thou mayst, canst, or asnat be, bi 
may, can, or must be. 
We JBafy,'can, or must be, ye or you may, can, or must be, 
they may« can, or must.be. 

Imperf. C 8mg, I^ght, could, would, or should be, thou mtgfatst, &e« 




Tease. ( Pkk, We mi^t, could, would, or shotild be, you migfa^ ace 

Perf. C Shlg, I may, can,<or must have been, thou oM^rst, canst, &c. 
Tense. ( Pnir, We may, can, or must have been, you may, can, or must, huct 

Piuper. i 8mg, 1 might, could, would, or should have been, theo, &c 
Tense, f PUir, We might, could, would, or should have been, yen, &e 

InpiwiTiYE Mood. 
Pres. Tease. To be. Perf. Tense. To have been 

Participles. 
Pres. Being. Pecf. Been. Compound, Having been 

This verb to be, though very irregular in its conju^tion, is bj 
hjt the most important verb tn our language, for it is more fre- 
quently used than any other; many rules of syntax depend od 
constructions associated with it, and, without its aid, no passive 
verb can be conjugated. You ought, therefore, to ma^e your- 
self perfectly &m2iar with aH its changes, be&re you pcoceed 
any farther. 

i- H. PASSIVE VERBS. >\> 

^ The coMf c/ nouns vn a fruitful theme fer investigation uad 
discussion. £a the progress of these lectm'es, thb subjecl liaf 
frequently engaged our attention ; and, now, in L^trodudng ta 
jrour notice the passive verb, it wilt, perhaps, be found bo^ 
ittterestmg and profitable to present one more view o| ik/% 
miUvecase. 
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Eveiy sentence, you rejcbltect, must have c»6 fimie veib, or 
more than one, and one nominative, either expressed or im^ied, 
fiir, without them, np sentence can esdst 

The nominative is the acior or subject concemmg which tko 
rerb makes an affirmation. There are three kinds of nomin»* 
fires, acHve, pasrive, and nevter. 

TbQ nominative to an active yerh, is acHve, because it jmMfcioef 
an action, and the nominative to a passive verb, is petssive, be* 
^Aise it receives or endures the acticm expressed b j the verb ; for, 

A passive Verb denotes action received or endured 
by the person or thing which is the nominative ; as, 
** The hoy is beaten by his father.'' - 

Tou pierceive, that the nominative boy, in thi^example, is not 
represented as Ihe actor, but as the obfect of theliction expressed 
by the verb is beaten; that is, the boy receives or endures the 
aeticm performed by his father ; therefore boy is ^passive nomina- 
tive. And you observe, too, tiiat the verb is beaten denotes the 
acfion received or endured by the nominative ; therefore is beaten 
IS Zl passive verb. 

Ii I say, John kicked the hoise, John is an active nomiinative, 
because he performed or produced the action ; but if I say, John 
was kicked by the horse, John is a passive nominative, because 
he received or endured the action. 

The nominative to a neuter verb, is neuter, because it does 
Aot produce an action nor receive one ; as, John sits in the chair. 
John is here connected with the neuter verb sits, which expresses 
Amply the state of being of its nominative, therefore John is a 
Aeuter nominative. 

I will now illustrate the active, passive, and neuter nomina- 
tives by a few examples. 

I. Of Active Nominatives ; as, " The boy beats the dog; 
The lady sings ; The baU rolls ; The man walks." 

n. W Passive Nominatives ; as, " The boy is beaten ; The 
lady is loved ; The ball is rolled ; The man was killed." 

III. Of Neuter Nominatives ; as, " The boy remains idle ; 
The lady is beautiful; The baU lies on the ground; The man 
Bves in town." 

You may now proceed to the conjugation of passive vetbs. 

Passive Verbs are called regidar when they end in 
^ ; as, was loved ; was conquered. 

All Passive Verbs are formed by adding the perfect 
participle of an active-transitive verb, to the neuter 
verhtobe 

14 
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If you i^ace a perfect paiiiciple of an active-transilive vcA 
after this neuter verb be, in any mood or tense, you "will have a 
passive veib in the same mood and tense that the veib be wotdd 
Be in if &e participle were not used j as, I am shghted; I wai 
sKgkted; He will be slighted; If I be slighted; I may, can, or 
must be shghted, Src. Hence you perceive, that when yon shaH 
have learned the conjugation of the verb be, you will be able to 
conjugate any passive verb in the English lan^ag^e 

The regular passive verb to be loved, which is formed hj 
adding the perfect participle loved to the neuter ve/b to fc, if 
conjugated in the following manner: 

To Be Loved — Indicative Moop. 
Pres C Sing. I am loved, thou art loved, he is loved. 
Tense. ( Piwr. Vp are loved, ye or jQn are loved, they am W^. 

tmpevf ( Sing. I waa loved, thou wast loved, he waa loved. 

Tense. \ Pirn, We were loved, ye or jrou were kn'ed, th^ were Icvisd 

Perfect ( Sing* I have been loved, thou hast been loved, he has been lewwd 
Tense, l Plur, We have been loved, you have been loved, they have, he 

Pluper. C Sing, I had been loved, thou^ hadst been loved, he had been, he 
Tense« ( Plur. We had been loved, you had been loved, they had been, 8cc. 

First J Sfng. I shall or will be loved, thou shalt or wilt be loved, he, Sw, 
Future. ( Plwr. We shall or will be loved, you shall or will be loved, ftiey, %9t 

'Second C Sku^. I shall have been loved, tho* wilt have been loved, fcc 
Future. ( Phtr, We shaU have been loved, you will have been loved, lie 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pres. C Sing. If I be loved, if thou be loved, if he be loved. 
Tense. ( Plur. If we be loved, if ye or you be loved, if they be loved. 

Imperf. C Shg. If I were loved, if thou Mrert loved, if he were leired. 
Tense. \ Plwr. If we were loved, if you Were loved, if they were loved 
This mood has six tenses : — See conjugation of the verb to he. 

Imperative Mood. 

Pres. C iSing. Be thou loved, or do thou be loved. 
Tense. \ Plur. Be ye or you loved, or do ye be loved. 

Potential Moqd. 

Pros. ( Sing. I may, can, or must be loved, thou mayst, canst, of must, &e 
Tense. ( Plw. We may, can, or must be loved, you may, can, or Inust, &e 

Imperf. C Sing. I might, could, would, or should be loved, thou migfatst, &e 
Tense. ( Plw. We might, could, would, or should be loved, ye or yon, Sie 

Perfect C Sing. I may, c&n, or must have been lo\ ed, thou mayst, canst^ Ib^ 
Tense. ( Plur. We may, can, or must have been loved, yon may, can, &e 

fSing. I might, could, would, or should have been loved, tboa 
miffhtst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have been loved, &e. 
Plw. We might, could, would, or should have been loved, yoQ 
might, could, would, or should have beeif loved, they, 8be 

Infinitive Mood. 
Ftes. Tense. To be loved. Perf. Tense. To have been {oved* 

Participles. • 
Present, Being loved, Perfect or Passive, Lovad. 

Com()ound, Having been lovedk 
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lion. Thif conjugation of tiie passhe verb, to bi Uwtd, la ealled tin 
fm$Hvewnce of the n^ar active-transitive verb to love^ 

Now conjugate the following passive veibs ; that is, speak 
them in the first pers. sin^. said plur. of each tense, thiougn a& 
the moods, and speak me participles: "to be loved, to be 
rejected, to be slighted, to be conquered, to be seen, to be 

beaten, to be sought, to be taken." 

Note 1. When the perfect participle of an kdrantUwe verb is joined t» 
the neuter verb U> be, the combination is not a passive verb, but a n«i4ar» 
er an acHv^'iniranaUwe verb in the pastwefonn; as, "He is gone; The 
birds are Jlown ; The boy U grown ; My friend u aniseed** The following 
ihode of construction is not to be preferred ; <* He Aos gone ; The birds hoot 
iowD ; The boy hoe erown ; My niend Aor arrived." 

% Active and neu&r veibs mav be conjugated by adding their pesent 
participle to the auxiliary verb to oe, through all its variations ; as, instead 
of, i teach, thou teachest, he teaches, &c. we may 8ay,^pun teaching, thou 
ait teachinr, he is teaching, &c. ; and, instead of, I tangm, &e. ; I was teach* 
ing, fce. This mode of conjugati<» expresses the co:mnuation of an aetioii 
or state of being ; and has, on some occasions, a peculiar prop^ety, an^ 
sontributes to the harmony and precision of language. When the present 
participle of an active verb is joined with the neuter verb to be, the tw» 
wwds united, are, liy some grammarians, denominated an active verb, either 
transitive or intransitive, as tne case may be ; as, " I am writing a letter ; 
He is walking:'* and when the |H«8ent participle of a neuter v^ is tiius 
employed, they term the combination a neuter verb ; as, *< I am sitting ; Ho 
is ramding." Others, in consti^tions like these, parse each word separately 
Either mode ma^ be adi^ted. 

m. DEFECTIVE VERBS 

Deeective Verbs are those which are used only 
m some of the moods and tenses. 

The principal of them are these. 

Pret, Tlaue, Jmpeff. Tente Perfect or Pasehe Partiaple 

ii wanting. 

May, mig*t 

Can, could. i 

Will, would, 

SbaD, should. 

Must, must, ' 

Ottg^ ought. ■■ 

■' quoth. 

Note. Muet and ought are not vaned. Ought and guoih are never used 
as auxiliaries. Ou^ht is always followed by a verb in the infinitive mood 
¥^ch verb determines its tense. Ought is in the present tense when the 
infinitive following it is in tiie present*; as, " He ought to do it ;'* and ought 
is in the imperfect tense when followed by ihe perfect of the innnitive ; as, 
*<He ought to nave done it." 

Before you proceed to the analysis of the following examples, 
you may read over the last' tkree lectures carefully and atten* 
tively; and as soon as jaa become acquainted with all ^at ha« 
been presented, you will understand nearly aU the principlei 
aad n^gular con8ti*uction8 of our language In parsing a veik 
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«r any ofiier part of speech, be careful to pursue tlie systtmaKA 
4frder^ and to conjugate every verb until you become familial 
^th all the moods and tenses. 

"He ihoM have been pumsked before he committed thai 

atrocious deed." 

Should have been punished is a verb, a word that signifies to 
do^— passire, it denotes action, received or endured by the nom 
—it 18 formed by adding the perfect part, punished to the neutef 
verb to be — ^regular, the perf. part, ends m ec?-7-P<5tential mood, 
it implies obligation, &c.-^luperfect tense, it denotes a paa* 
act which was prior to the other past time specified by " com 
mitted" — ^third pers. sing. num. because the nom. " he" is witk 
which it agrees : Rule 4. The verb must agree, &c. — Conju- 
flated, Indie. ril6od, pres. tense, he is punished : imperf. tense» 
ne was punished ; perf. tense, he has been pimished ; and so ob. 
Conjugate it through all the moods and tenses, and speak tfa» 
participles. 

EXERCISES IN PARSmO. 

Columbus discovered America. America was discovered by 
Columbus* The preceptor is writing a letter. The letter i» 
written by the preceptcwr. The work can be done. The house 
would have been built ere this, had he fulfilled his promise* If 
I be beaten by that man, he will be punished. Young man, if 
you wish to be respected, you must be more assiduous. Being 
ridiculed and despised, he left the institution. He is reading 
Homer. They are talking. He may be respected, if he beccnoe 
more ingenuous. My worthy friend ought to be honoured for 
his benevolent deeds. This ought ye to have done. , 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

All the most important principles of the science, toggdier with 
many of the rules, have now been presented and jKxstrated. 
But before you proceed to analyze the following exercises, you 
may turn over a few pages, and you will find sJl the rules pre- 
sented in a body. Please to examine them critically, and pane 
the examples under each rule fnd note. The examples, you 
will notice, are given to illustralc the respective rules and nole» 
under which they are place**; hence, by paying particulv 
attention to them, you wiU be c r abled fully and clearly to com- 
prehend the meaning and appl ( ation of all the rules and notes. 

A.S soon as you become familiarly acquainted with all the 
definitions^ so that you can apply them with facility, you may 
omit them in parsing ; but you must always apply the nila« oif 
Syntax. When you parse without applying the definitionn, yw 
may proceed in the following manner : 
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" Mercy is the true badge of nobility. * 

Mercy is a noun common, of the neuter gender, third person, 
singular number, and in the nominative ease to ''is:" Rule 3. 
TAe nominative case governs the verb. 

i^ is an irre^ar neuter verb, indicative mood, present tense^ 
third person, singular number, agreeing with " mercy," accord- 
ing to Rule 4. The verb must agreej &c. 

The is a definite article, belonging to "badge" in the singular 
number: Rule 2. The definite article the, &c. 

True is an adjective in the positive degree, and belongs to the 
noun "badge:" Rule 18. Ac^'ectives belong, &c. 

Badge is a noun com. neuter gender, third person, singular 
number, and in the nominative case after "is," and put by ap 
position with "* mercy," according to Rule 21. The verb to be 
may have the same case after it as before it* 

Of 18 a preposition, connecting "badge" and "nobility," and 
showing the relation between them. 

JSfobiRty is a noun of multitude, mas. and fem. gender, third 
person, sing, and in the obj. case, and governed by " erf*:" Rulv 
31. Prq)ositions govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Learn to imlearn what you have learned amiss. 

What I forfeit for myself is a trifle ; that my indiscretions 
should i-each my posterity, wounds me to the he^t 

Lady Jane Gray fell a sacrifice to the wild «R»tion of the 
duke of Northumberland. 

King Missipsi charged his sons to consider tiie senate and 
people of Rome as proprietors of the kingdom of Numidia. 

Hazael smote the children of Israel m all their coasts ; and 
from what is left on record of his actions, he plainly appears to 
have proved, what the prophet foresaw him to be, a man of 
violence, cruelty, and blood. 

Heaven hides from brutes what men, firom men what spiritg 
know. 

He that fikmed the ear, can he not hear? 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

NoTB 1. Learn, in the first of the preceding exam|>les, is a transitive 
▼irt), because the action passes over m>m the nom. you understood, to ihi 
rest of the sentence for its object: Rule 24. In the next example, Utai my 
indUcretiont should reack my posterity, is a part of a Mntence put as th« 
BominattVe to the verb ixmrnds, according to the same rule. 

2. The noun sacrifice, in the third example, is nom. after the active-intran- 
sitive vetbfeU : Rule 22. The noun proprietors, in the next sentence, 
in in the o|jective case, and put by apposition with senate and peopk* 
RuLm 7, OP governed by etmsider, understood, accor^ng to Rule 85. 

9. Id the fifth example, tMhat, feUowing proved, is a compound relitiTt ' 

f 14* 
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Jkmg, the antecedeat part, is in the nom. ease after to Ae, understood, wnf 
^t by apposition with A<, according to Rule 21, and Note. Which, Urn 
ralatife part, is in the obi. case after to be expressed, and put by s^ipositioi 
with Mm, accordinff to tne same Rule. Mm is in the obj. cane, pat by 
apposition with whtek : Rule 7. The latter part of the sentence may bt 
bUraU^ rendered thus : He plainly appears to have proved to he that bau 
eharadir t^iieh the prophet foresaw him to be, viz. a man of violence, 
eradty, and blood. The antecedent part of the first whtU, in ^e next sen 
tenee, is governed by hides; and tohiehy the relative part, is governed b) 
know un£fstood. The antecedent part of the second whatt is governed b) 
Udet understood, and the relative part is governed by know expressed. 

4. The first he, in the seventh example, is, in the opinion of some, nom 
to 0011 hear understood ; but Mr. N. R. Smith, a distinguished and acuti 
grammarian, suggests the |ureprie1y of rendering the sentence thus ; <*Hi 
mat formed the ear, formed it to hear ; can he not hear ?" The first Ae, ia tb« 
last example, is redundant ; yet the construction is sometimes admissibly 
for the expression is more forcible than it would be to say, ** Let faim heai 
who hath ears to hear;*' and if we adopt the ingenious method of Mr 
Smith, ^e sentence is grammatical, and may be rendered thus ; ** Ho th4 
lutth ears, hath ears to hear ; let him bear." 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Idioms, anomalies, and intricacies^ 

1. "The wall is three feet high." 

2. " His son is eight years old." 

3. " My knife is wortn a shilling.** 

4. " She is worth him and all his connexions.** 
6. " He has been there three times.** 

6. " The hat cost ten dollars.** 

7. " The loid weighs a /w»." 

8. " The spar measures ninety feet.** 
REUABKa.^—Jmmaty is derived from the Greek, a, without, and omamst 

similar; that is, without similaritif. Some »ve its derivation thus ; anomaly, 
ftom the Latin, ab, from, or out of, and norma, a rule, or law, means an 
outlaw; a mode of expression that departs from the rules, laws, or general 
usages of the language ; a construction m language peculiar to itself. Thus, 
it is a general rule of the language, that adjectives of one syllable are com- 
pared by adding r or er, and st, or es/, to the positive degree ; but good, 
better, best ; bad, worse, worst, are not compared according to the general 
rule. They are, therefore, anomalies. The plural number of nouns is 
generaUjT mrmed by adding s to the singular : man, men; woman, women ; 
child, children ; penny, pence, are anom^es. The use ofnetot, means, alms, 
and amends, in me singular, constitutes anomalies. Anomalous construc- 
tions are correct accoraing to custom; but, as they are departures fifom 
general rules, by them they cannot be analjrzed. 

An {(iiom, Latin iduma, a construction peculiar to a language, may be ta 
anomaly, or it may not. An idiomatical expression which is not an aomnalyy 
ean be analyzed. 

Feet and years, in the 1, and 2, examples, are not in the nomint 
ts, according to Rule 21, because they are not in apposition 
respective nouns that precede the verb ; but the constructions 
lous ; and, therefore, no rule can be applied to analyze them.L 
ideas, however, can be conveyed l^ a legitimate construction vfl 
analyzed, thus, "The height of the wafl ii three fiet:** "Thi 
!• IS eight ytors," v » •if 
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An aoomaiy, waen ascertained to be such, is easily disposed of; Imisoine* 
dmes it is very difficult to decide whether a constructLoD is anoraalous or 
not The Sd, 4th, and 5th examples, are generally c<Hisidered anoraaliet: 
but if we supply, as we are, perhaps, i^arranted in doing, the a8S9ciatea 
Fords which modem refinement has dropped, they will cease to be anoma- 
lies ; thus, " My knife iaofthe worth of a shiUinff ;" "— </ the worth (f 
him," &c. " H^ has been there for three times ;" as we say, ** I was nn- 
vrtWfir three (i^ys, alter I arrived ;" or, ** I was unwell three davs." Thni 
|t appears, tha^ bv tracing baojk, fir a few centuries, what me meteij 
pioaem Enelish scholar supposes to be an anomaly, an ellipsis will fire - 
jguently be discovered, which, when supplied, destroys the anomaly. 

On extreme points, and peculiar ana varying constructions in a living 
^guage, the most able philologists can never be agreed; because many 
/isages will always be unsettled and fluctuating, and will, cdnsequently, m 
^disposed of according to the ^caprice of the grammarian. By some, a sen- 
^nce m^ be treated as an anomaly ; by others who contend for, and suppl]^, 
|m ellipsis, the same sentence may be analyzed according to the elnpsis 
^uppUed ; whilst others, who deny both the eUiptical and anomalous character 
^ftne sentence, construct a rule by which to analyze it, which rule has for 
|ts foundation ^e principle contained in that sentence only. This last mode 
jpf procedure, inasmuch as it requires us to make a rule for every peculiaf 
^construction in the lan^age, appears to me to be the most exceptionable of 
ihe three. It appears to l^ multiplying rules beyond the bounds of utility > 

The verbs, cou, weigfis, and fneamrea^ in the 6th, 7th, and 8th examples, 
jpiay be considered as transitive. See remarks on resemble, have, oym, &c., 
page 56. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. "And God said. Let there be light,' and there was light" 
''Let'us make man." "Let us bow before the Lord." •* Let 
high-bom seraphs tune the lyre.'* 

2. " Be it enacted." " Be it remembered." " Blessed be ht 
that blesseth thee ; and cursed be he that curseth theie." " My 
soul, turn fix)m them :—4um we to survey," &c. 

3. " Methinks I see the portals of eternity wide open to re- 
ceive him." "Methought I was incarcerated beneath the 
mighty deep." "I was there just thirty years ago," 

4. " Their laws and their manners, generally speaking, were 
extremely rude." " Considering their means, they have effect* 
ed much." 

6. " Ah me ! nor hope nor life remams." 
" Me miserable ! which way shall I fly ?" 

6. " happiness! our behig's end and ami I 

Good, pleasure, ease, content 1 whatever thy name; 
That something still which prompts th' eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die."— 

The veri> 2ef, in the idiomatick examples under number 1, has no noml* 
native specified, and is left applic^Jde to a ncnmnative of the first, seeond^ 
or third person, and of either number. Every action necessarily ^pemb 
on an a^Qt or moving cause; and hence it follows, that the verb, In such 
constructions, has a nonunative understood ; but as that nominative is not 
pazlkiilaiiy t^okM. out, the coostructtons may be oonfldered anomakrai 
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Initead of sajrinff, <* Let \i [to] be enacted ;" or, " It is or ahaU be enid' 
•d;" " Let him [to] be blessed ;" or, «« He shall be blessed ;" « ief us tore 
to survey," &c. ; the verbs, be enactedy be blessed^ turn, &c. according to an 
idiom 01 our language, or the poet's license, are used in the in^erative, 
agreeing with a nominative of the first or third person. 

The phrasei, methinks and methov^Mi are anomalies, in which the objec* 
tive pronoun me, in the first person, is used in place of a nominative, an^ 
takes a verb after it in the ihir^ person, i/tm was anciently used fn tfat 
«ame manner; as, **him tkyie,'him thought.'* There was a period whei 
these constructions were not anomalies in our language. Formerly, whaf 
we call the objective cases of our pronouns, were employed in the samt 
manner as our present nominatives are. ^go is a contraction of agones tiis 
past part, of to go. Before this participle was contracted to an adverb, tht 
noun years preceding it, was in the nominative case absolute ; but now the 
construction amounts to an anomaly. The expressions, '* generally Bpeak« 
ing," and " considering their means," under number 4, are idiomatical and 
anomalous, the subjects to the partidples not being specified. 

According to the j?enius of the £ndish language, transitive verbs and 
prepositions require the objective case of a noun or pronoun after them; and 
biis lequisition is all that is meant by government, when we say, that biem 
parts 01 speech govern the objective case. See pa^es 52, 57, a^ 94. The 
same principle applies te the interjection. " Interjections require the o&- 
jective case of a pronoun of the first person after them ; but the nommatiN 
of a noun or pronoun of the second or third person ; as, " Ah im f Oh ikcm! 
O my country /" To say, then, that interjections require particular cases afbff 
them, is synonymous with saying, that they govern those cases ; and tbii 
office of the interjection is in pertect accordioice with that which it perfonns 
in the Latin, and many other languages. In the examples under nuinb^ 5^ 
the &rst me is in the objective after " ah,*' and the second me, after ah un- 
derstood; thus, "Ah miserable me !" according to Note 2, under Rule 5.— 
Happiness, under number 6, is nom. independent ; Rule 5, or in the nom. 
after 0, according to this Note. The principle contained in the note, proves 
that eveiy noun of the second person is in the nontinative case ; for, as the 
pronoun of the second person, in such a situation, is al^'ays nominative, 
which is shown by its form, it logically follows that the noun, under such 
circumstances, although it has no form to show its case, must necessarily 
be in the same case as the pronoun. ** Grood, pleasure, ease, content, that}* 
the antecedent part of " whatever," and which, the relative part, are nom. 
after art understood : Rule 21, and nwme is nom. to be understood. 

The second line may be rendered thus; Whether thou art TOod, or 
whetiier thou art pleasure, ^c, or be thy name that [thing]) which [evei 
thine] it may be : putting 6e in the imperative, agreeing with name in thfl 
third person. SomeOmg is nominative after art underst(K)d. 

EXAMPLES, 

1. " All were well hut the stranger J^ " I saw nobody but 
Che stranger,** " All had returned but he." " None but the 
brave deserve the fair." "The thing they can't but puipose, 
they postpone." "This life, at best, is but a dream." "I* 
affords bui a scanty measure of enjoyment." " If he but touch 
the hills, they wiU smdke." " Man is ^ a reed, floating oft 
tihe current of time." 

2. " Notwithstandmg his poverty, he is content" 

3. " Open your hand widt!*.- /* The apples bod soft." " Th« 
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purest clay is that wliich bums whife. * " Drink deg^^ or taste 

\i not the Pierian spring." 

4. " What though the swelling surge thou see ?** &c. " What 

[ ff the foot, ordain d the dust to tread ?*' &c. 

' Remarks. — ^According to the prmcipies of analysis assumed by many of 
our most critical philologists, but is atways a disjunctive conjunction ; and 
ajgreeably to the same authorities, to construe it, in any case, as a praposl- 
bon, would lead to errour. See false Syntax under Rul« 35. Thev main- 
tain, that its legitimate and undeviiting office is, to join on a member of a 
sentence which exprtssei opposition of meafrng, and thereby forms an ex* 
ception to, or takes from the universality of, me pn^osition contained in 
the preceding member of the sentenee. That it sustains its true character 
as a conjunction in all the examples under number 1, will be shown by the 
following resolution of them. — ** All were well but the stranger [tvoi not 
foeU"] ** I saw nobody but [/ saw] the stranger" " None deserve the 

* fab but the brave [deserve the fair.**] " They pos^ne the thing whiclQ 
[they ought to doy aiid do nof ,1 liui which {thtng] they cannot avoid purpoe-* ^ 
ing to do." "This life, at best, [is not a reality,] but it is adreem.*'"It ' 
[affords not tmbotmded fruition] imt it affords a scanty measure of enjoy- 
ment." " If he touch tne hills, but exert no greater power upon them^ ther . 
wiU smoke ;'* — ** If he exert no greater power upon the hills, but [be-out wu 
fact] if he touch them, they will smoke." ** Man is not a stable being, kut ' 
he is a reed, floating on the current of time." This method of analyzing 
sentences, however, if I mistake not, is too much on the plan of our pre- 
tended philosophical writers, who, in their rage for ancient constructions 
and comoinations, often overiook the modem associated meaning and appli- 
cation of this word. It appears to me to be more consistent with the moitim 
use of tiie word, to consioer it an adoerb in constructions tike the following 
^ If he 6tit {only, merely) touch the hills they will smoke." 

Except and near, in examples like the following, are generally construed 
as prepositions : ** All went except him ;" *< She stands near tkem" Bat 
many contend, that when we employ but instead of ea;c^^,in such construc- 
tions, a Tumiinative should follow: « All went but he [did not go.**] On this 
point and many others, custom is variable ; but the period will doubtless ar- 
rive, when but, worth, and like, will be considered prepositions, and, in con- 
structions like the foregoing, invariably be followed W an objective case. 
This will not be the case, however, until the practice of supplymg an ellip- 
•sis after these words is entirely dropped. 

Poverty, under number 2, is governed by the preposition notwUh^andtng^ 
Rule 31. The adjectives wide, soft, white, and deep, under number 8, not 
4>nly express the quality Of nouns, but abo qualily verbs : Note 4, under 
Rule IS.—Whai, in the phrases " what thoueh^* and "what if," is an inter 
rogative in the objective case, andj:ovemed by the verb matters understood^ 
or by some other verb ; thus, " What matters it — what dost thou fear, 
though thou see the swelling surge ?" *< What would you think, if the foot» 
which is ordained to tread the dust, aspired to be the head ?" 

In the following examples, the same word is used as seye? 
parts of speech. But by exercising judgment sufficient to 
prehend tiie meaning, and by supjuying what is understoo 
will be able to analyze them correctly. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
I like what you dislike. 
Every creature loves its like. 
Anger, envy, and like passicns are sinful 
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Chanbr, liice tiie sun, brightens every object aroiind it ^^^ 

Thought flies swifter than light. . - 

De thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. 

Hail often proves destructive to vegetation. 

I was ha|^y to hail him as mv friend. 

Hail! beauteous stranger of the wood. 

The more I examine me work, the better I like lU 

Johnson is a better writer than Sterne. 

Calm was the day, and the scene delightful. 

We may expect a calm after a storm. 

To prevent passicm is easier than to calm it 

Damp air is unwholesome. 

«Guilt often casts a damp over our sprightHest hours. 
' ^oH hodiea damp the sound much more than hard ooa*. 

Much money has been expended. 

Of him to whom much is given, much will be required 

It is much better to giVe than to receive. * 

"Still water runs deep. 
^ He laboured to still the tumult 

Those two young profligates remdn still in the wrong. 

They wrong themselves as well as their friends. 

I will now present to you a few examples in poetiy. Pomnt 
in poetiy, as it brings into requisition a higher degree of mentaJ 
exertion than parsing in prose, will be found a more deliehtiul 
and profitable exercise. In this kind of analysis, in orSer to 
.come at the meaning of the author, you will find it necessMrto I 
siranspaae his language, and supply what is understood ; and A«ft ^ 
yott will have the literal meaning in prose.* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
Apostrophe to Hope. — Campbell. 

Internal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time* 
Thy joyous youth began — ^but not to fade.— 
When all the sister planets (have decayed ; 
When wrapt in flames the realms of ether glo^. 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below ; 
Thou, undismay'd, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
Aad light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile ! 

Transposed. 
Eternal Hope ! thy joyous youth began when yonder sublime 
spneres pealed their first notes to soimd the march of time>:>^ 
out it began not to fade. — ^Thou, undismayed, shalt smile over 
the ruins, when all the sister planets shall have decayed : and 
thou shalt light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile, w6en wrap< 
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in flames, the realms of ether glow, and Heaven's kifOiandev 
shakes the world below. 

Address to Adversity.— ^rat* 

Daughter of heaven, relentless pQwer, 

Thou tamer <^ the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring houTr 

The bad affiight, afflict the best ! 

The ffen'ious spaik extinct revive; 

Teach me to love and to fofgive ; 

Exact my own defects to scan ; 

What others are to feel ; and know myself a man. 

Transposed. 
Daughter of heaven, relentless power, thou tamer of the* 
buman breast, whose irtxi scourge and torturing hour afllf!^[^ 
the bad, and afflict the best! Revive thou in me the geneuMi^ 
sxtinct spaik ; and teach thou me to love others, and to foigive 
them ; and teach thou me to scan my own defects exactly, or 
critioally: and teach thou me that which others are to fedr 
and make thou me to know myself to be a man. 

Address to the Almighty.— ^Pope^ 

What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hdl to shmii 

'!^at more than heav'n pursue. 

I Transposed. 

O Csiod, teach thou me to pursue that (ike iking) which con- 
icience dictates to oe done, more ardently than I pursue heaven ; 
ind teach thou me to shun this (the iking) which conscience 
irams me not to do, more cautiously than 1 would shun helL 

/ Trials of Virtue*— Merrick. ^ 

, ' For see, ah ! see, while yet her ways \ 
With doubtful step I tread, i 

A hostile world its te|purs raise, 

Its snares delusive ^read# 
O how shall I, with heart prepared, 

Those terrours learn to meet? 
. How, from the thousand snares to guard 
My unexperienced feet? 

Transposed. 

For see thou, ah ! see thou a hostile woild io raise its tM^ 
rours, and see thou a hostile world io spread fts delusive snaiea, 
while I yet tread her (virtue's) way^ with doubtful steps. ^ 

O bow shall I h^sx to meet iho^ ti^^ma witibt a prepaid 
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head; How shall I learn to guard my unexperienced feet fbnn 
the ihousand snares of the world ? 

The Mornino m Summer. — ^Thomson. 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night ; 
And soon, observant of approaching day, 
The meek-eyed mom appears, mother of de^ttt, 
At first, faint gleaming in the dappled east, 
^ Till far o'er emer spreads the wwl'ning glow, 
And fix)m before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. 

Transposed. 
The doubtful empire of the night is short ; and the meek- 
eyed mom, (which is the) mother of dews, observant of ap* 
proaching day, soon appears, gleaming faintly^ at first, in tke 
dappled east, till the widening glow spreads far over ether, aiu) 
the white clouds break away m>m beforie the lustre of her fees 

Nature Bountiful. — Akensidb. 
—Nature's care, to all her children just. 
With ridiest treasures, and an ample staite, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
^ Will deign to use them.. ,v . 

Transposed. 

Nature's care, which is just to all her children, largely eih 
dows, with richest treasures and an ample state, that happy man 
who will deign to use them. j 

Note; What, in the second example, is a comp. rel. Tke aQteeedenf] 
part is gov. by teach understood ; and the relative part by to fid expressed! 
To shun and to pursuCyin the third example, are in the infinitive inood,gor 
by than, according to a Note under Rule 23. Faint and from, in the 5th 
example, are adverbs. An adverb, in poetry, is oitea wntten m the fimi 
of an adjective. Whatever, in the last sentence, is a compound pron. and is 
equivalent to that and who. That is an adj. pron. belonging to "man ;** vh 
is nom. to <* will deign ;" and ever is excluaed from the sentence in sense. 
See page 113. Parse these examples as they are transposed, and yoa wiH 
find the analysis very easy. 

ADDITIONAL EXEBCISES IN PARSING- 

Gold, not genuini: Wealth. 
• Where, thy true treasure ? Gold says, " not in me ;" 
And, " not in me," the Diamond. Gold is poor. 

Transposed. 
Where is thy true treasure ? Gold says, " It is not in me ;** 
iitd the Diamond says, " It is not in me." Gold is pooc. 

Source op Friendship. — Dr. Young. 
Lorenzo, pride repre.ss ; nor hope to find 
A friend, hut what has found a friend in thee.. / 
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Transposed. 
Lorenzo, represf thou pride ; nor hope thou to find a frieiHl, 
only in him who has akeady found a inend in thee. 

y True Greatness. — ^Pope. 

/ Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or, failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

'^ Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. / 

Transposed^ 
That man is great indeed, let him to reign like unto good 
Aurelius,, or let him to bleed like unto Socrates, who obtains 
noble ends by noble means ; ot that man is great indeed, who, 
failing to obtain nohLe ends by noble means, smiles in exile or 
in chains. 

Invocation.— PoLLOK. 
Ktemal Spirit ! God of truth ! to whom 
All tlungs seem as they are, inspire my sons; , 
My eye unscale : me what is substance teach , 
Ajid shadow what, while I of things to come, 
As past rehearsing, sing.^ Me thought and phrase 
Severely sifting out the whole idea, grant. 

Transposed. .^ 
Eternal Spirit ! God of truth 1 to whom all tlungs seem to be 
as they really are, inspire thou my song ; and unscale thou my 
eyes : teach thou to me the thing which is substance ; and teacb 
thou to me the thing which is shadow, while I sing of things 
which are to come, as one sings of things which are past 
rehearsing. Grant thou to me thought and phrasedogy which 
shall severely sift out the whole idea. 

The Voyage of Life. 
How few, fevoured by ev'ry element, 
With swelling sails make good the promised port, 
With all their wishes frei^ted ! Yet ev'n these, 
Frei^ted with all their wishes, soon complain. 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 
theiv still are men ; and when is man secure ? 
As mtal time, as storm. The rush of years 
Beats down their strength ; &eir numberless escapes 
In ruin end : and, now, their proud success 
But plants new terrouis on the victor's brow. 
What pain, to quit the world just made their own ! 
Their nests so deeply downed and built so high 1— 
Too low they build, who build beneath the stani 

15 
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Transposed. 
How few persons, i&youred by evciy element, safely mates 
Uie promised port with swelling sails, and with all their wisbet 
fieighCed ! Yet even these few persons who do safely make the 
promised port with all their wishes freighted, soon complain 
Thoui^ they are free from misfortunes, yet {though and ydt 
corresponding coiyunctions, form only one connexion) they are 
not free from the course of nature, for they still are npien ; and 
when IS man secure ? Time is as fatal to him, as a storm is to 
the mariner. — ^The rush of years beats down their strength; 
^ {that t5, the strength of these few ;) and their numberless escape 
'end in ruin: and then their proud success only plants new 
terrours on the victor^s brow. What pain it is to them to quit 
the world, just as they have made it to be their own woriil; 
when tneir nests are built so high, and when they are dv>wn^l 
so deepiy ! — They who build beneath the stars, build too low fiw 
their own safety. 

REFLECXroNS ON A SkULL#— LoRD ByRON* 

Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps. 

Is that a temple, where a God may dwell? 
Why. ev'n the worm at last disdains her shattered cf.lli 

Look on its broken arch, its mined wall. 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once ambition's airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul. 

Behold, through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 

The gay recess of wisdom and of wit, 

And passion's host, that never brooked eontrol 

Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 

Transposed. 

Remove thou yonder skull out from the scattered heap8« h 
that a temple, where a God may dwell ? Why, even the wona 
at last disdains her shattered cell ! I^k thou on its brbkeii 
arch, and look thou on its ruined wall, and on its desolate 
chambers, and on its foul portals :^^yes, this skull was onee 
ambition's airy hall; {it was) the dome of thoudit, the palace 
of the soul. Behold thou, through each lack-lustre, ejeliest 
hoie, the gay recess of wisdom and of wit, and passion's host^ 
which never brooked controL Can all the works which saantsr 
or sages, or sophists have ever written, repeefde this Iteelv 
lower, or can they refit this tenement? 

For your future exercises in parsing, you may select jnecer 
from we English Readec,. Kirkhaia's EUocuticm^ or any 
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mmmatically written work. I have already hinted, that paning 
ta poetry, as it biings more immediately into requisition the 
reasoning faculties, than parsing in pipse, wiU necessarily tend 
more ra^kUy to facilitate your progress : therefore it is advisable 
that your future exercises m this way, be chiefly ccmfined to the 
analysis of poetry. Previous to your attempting to parse a piece 
oC poetiy, you obght always to transpose it, in a manner similar 
to the examples just presented; and then it can be as easily 
analyzed as prose. 

Be£»e you proceed to correct the fdlowing exercises in false 
«yntax, you may turn back and read over the whole thirteen 
lectures, unless you have the subject-matter already stored in 
vourmind* 



LECTURE XIV. 

OF DEBIVATION. 

At the commencement of lecture II. I informed you that 
Etymology treats, 3dly, of derivation. This branch of Etymology, 
important as it is, cannot be very extensively treated in an 
^eleiRentary work on grammar. In the course of the preceding 
lectures, it has been nrequentiy agitated ; and now I shall offer a 
few mcnre remarks, which wiU doubtless be useful in illustrating 
aome of the various methods in which one word is derived from 
another. Before you proceed, however, please to turn back and 
read again what is advanced on this subject on page 27, and in 
the Philosophical Notes. 

1. Nouns are derived from yerbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from nouns, adjectives and sometimea 
from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived fix>m nouns. ' 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives. . 

5. Adverbs are derived kom adjectives. *n 

1. Nouns .are derived from verbs; as, from "toteve," comes 
"lover;" from "to visit, visiter;" from "to survive, surviver," 
*c. 

In ^e following instances, and in many others, it is difficult 
to determine whether the verb was deduced fiom the noun, or 
the noun from the verb, viz. " Love, to bv^ ; hate, to hate ; fear, 
to fear; sleep, to sleep; walk, to walk; me, to ride: act, to 
act," &c. 
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3. Yeibf are derived from nouns, adjectives, and aonielinMi 
fimn adverbs; as, from the noun mU, comes," to salt;" from tte 
adjective iran», ''to warm ;" and from the adverb ybnerarc^ "to 
forvrard." Sometimes they are formed by lengthening ^e 
vowel, or softening the consonant ; as, from " grass, to graze;" 
sometimes by adding en ; as, from " length, to lengthen ;" espe* 
cially to adjectives; as, from ''short, to shmien; Inijg^ to 
bri^ten." 

3. Adjectives are denved from noons in the fottowug 
manner: adjectives denoting plenty are derived from nouns by 
adding y; as, from " Health, healtby ; wealA, weidthy ; na^ 
migh^,^' &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which uiy thing ii 
made, are derived from nouns by adding en; as, ficou " (m, 
oaken; wood, wooden; wool, woollen," &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from nouns by 
addii^yi^; as, from ''Joy, joyful; sin, nnfui; koA^ fruit- 
Adjectives denoting plenty, but with s(»ne kind of diminution, 
are derived from nouns by adding iome ; as, from " ii^^t, ligki* 
some ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome," 8ic« 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from nouns by adding 
Usa; as, from "Worm, worthless f" from "cue, caideas; joj, 
joyless," &C. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from boobs by 
adding ly; as, from "Man, manly; earth, ear&ly; ooutt, 
cottrtiy,*' &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other a^ectives, <» from 
nouns by adding ish to them ; which termination when added 
to adjectives, imports diminuticm, or lessening the quali^ ; as, 
"White, whitish;" i. e. somewhat white. When added to 
nouns, it signifies inmiiitude or tendency to a character; as, 
" Chad, childirfi ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns or veri>s by adding 
the termination able; and those ati^ectives t^ffMj capacity ; as, 
" Answer, answerable ; to clumge, changeab^." 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives, sometimes by adding 
the termination ness ; as, " White, whiteness ; swift, swiftness ;" 
sometimes bv adding th or i, and making a small chai^ in 
some of the letters ; as, " Long, length ; high, height " 

5. Adveri)s of quality are derived from adjectives, by adding 
/y, or changing le into ly; and denote the same quality as ^ 
adjectives fiom which they are derived ; as, frmn " base," comes 
•'basely;" frran "slow, slowly;" from "able, ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from oi^ 
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tnothtr, thti it would be extremely difficult, ii not imponiUe^ 
to enumetmte them. The primitive words of eveiy language are 
▼eiy few ; the derivatives form much the greater number. A 
few more instances only can be given here* 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adding the 
terminations kood or headt sMpj ery^ wicki rickj dom, iadj merU, 
and age. 

Nouns ending in hood or. head^ are such as signify character 
or qualities; as, '< Manhood, knighthood, falsehood/' &c. 

If ouns ending in sMpf vre those that sighify office, em|doy* 
ment, state, or condition ; as, " Lordship, stewardship, partner* 
ri^/' &c« Some nouns in 9k^ are derived from adjectivet-; 
as, " Hard, hardship,'' &tc. * 

Nouns which end in ery^ signify action 6r habit; as, **^ Slavery, 
foolery, prudery," &c» Some noufts of this sort come from ad- 
jectives; as, "Brave, bravery," &c. 

Nouns ending in wickt ^ckj and dom, denote dominion, juris- 
diction, or condition; as, ''Bailiwick, bishoprick, kingdom, 
dukedom, freedom," ^. 

Nouns which end in t<m, are those' that signify professicm ; a% 
'' Physidan, musician," &c. Those that end m meht and age, 
come generally from the French, and commonly signify the a^ 
or habit; as, "Commandment," "usage." 

Some nouns ending in ard, are denved from verbs or adjec- 
tives, and denote character or habit; as, "Drunk, drunkard 
dote, dotard." 

Some nouns have the (orm of diminutives ; but these are not 

many. They are formed by adding the terminations km, Hng, 

ingtock, el, and the like; as, '* Lamb, lambkin ; gopse, gosling; 

duck, duclding ; hiU, hillock ; cock, cockerel," &g, 

OF PREPOSITIONS USED AS PREFIXES. 
{ shall cooclade this lecture by presenting and explaining a list of Latia 
and Greek prepositions which are extensively used m English as prefixes. 
By carefully studying their signification, you will be better qualified tc 
ai))d«]ntapd ftie meaning of those words into the oompoaition of which they 
inter, Mid of which they form a material part, 

I, I,ATIN PREFIXES. 
Ji, ah, oia^signify fitim cr away; as, advert, to turn ftomi ab^ftet, t» 
lliiow away; aba'tract, to draw away. 
Jid^io or at; as, ad-here, to stick to ; ad-mre, to wonder at 
JtnU~^me9ia before ; as, ante-tjedent, going before. 
(Hreum — signifies found, about ; as, arewfi-navigale, to sail round. 
Con, com, co, col— together ; as, con-jam, to join together; cam-prni, te 
■ress together ; cO'Operaie, to wo^ together ; coUlapu, to fidl togetiier. 
Omira-Higainst ; as, canira'diiA, to speak against. 
/>•-— fimn, down ; as, de-dud, to take firom; dt'Uend, to go down. 
Di, dii— ^sunder, 4way ; as, dp-lacerate, to te^r ^tmder ; Sm-hmm* to i 
fwaft 
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jS, tfi «»-*<Nit; te, t'iid^ to throw out; c/^/Iux, to flow out; cr-eiiuit. ti 
ibutout 

lEadra — ^bejrond ^ as, exka-ordmary, beyond what is ordinary. 

it, tm, Ut u* — (tTi, Gothick, inna., a cave or cell ;) as, in-fast, to poor ia. 
These prejSxes, when incorporated With adjectives or nouns, oonnDonly 
reverae their meaning; as, (n'tufficienit, im^jmiie, U-kgUimaUt tr-reoermet, 
ir-retiduU, , 

.Aiier— between ; as, inter-post, to put between. 

ihiro— within, into ; intro-vtrt, to turn within ; intro'duet to lead ict9. 

Ob, op—denote opposition; as, ch-jtd, io bring against; op-jra^gpa, ti 
oppose. 

Per— thrt^ugh, by ; as, ptr-ambulatt, to walk through ; ptr-hq^ bj Inps 

Pof<-~ailer; bs, post-tcript, written after; post-fix, placed after. 

Pra, pre— -before ; as, prt-fix, to fix before. 

Pinh-^, forth, f(Nrward ; as, pro^Mnm, for a noun ; 'pro4end, to stralch 
forth ; pro-jtct, to shoot forward. 

Prater-^-^p9aitt beyond; %&, prettr-perftH, pastperfect; prtUr nahmH^ bs* 
yond the course of nature. 

Rt — again or back; as, rt-ptmse, to peruse a^n \rt-ir€tu, to trace baek 

Retro — backwards ; as, reirosptckve, looking oackwards. 

SSe— aside, apart; as, st-duct, to draw aside. 

Sub — under; as, sub-scribe, to write under, or sub-sign,^ 

Subttr — ^under ; as, subier-fluous, flowing under. 

iSuper— above or over; as, suptT'Scribe, to write above; tuper-vtss; ti 
overlook. 

2Vafu— over, boyond, Scorn one place to another ; as, trans'pini» to c«rf 
over ; trans-grtss, to pass beyond. 

II. GREEK PREFIXES 

«il— «i^;nifie8 privation; as, a-nor^mous, without name 

Jmpki^-hoih or two ; as, amphi-bious, partaking of both or two natmili 

jinti — against ; as, ardi-masoniy, against masonry. 

Dia — through , as, din-meter, hue passing through a circle. 

,^per— over ; as, hyptT'CriHcal^ over or too critical. 

inpo— under» implyinff concealment or disguise ; as, k/po-criie, one dii- 
•emming his real eharac&r. 

3feto---denotes change or transmutation; as, metamorphose, to change 
the shape. 

Para— contrary or against ; as, para-dox, a thing contrary to raceived 
opinion. 

Peri— round about; as, peri-pkratU, circumloeution. 

Syn, syl, sym — together ; as, eyn^tax, a placing together ; e^ft-od, a metbu g 
ar coming together; suUlabU, that poriidn of a word which is ' ' 
retfaer; sym-paiky, fellow-feeling, or feeling together. 
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The third part of Grammar is Syntax, which 
treats of the agreement and government of words, 
and of their proper arrangement in a sentence. 

Syntax consists of two parts, Concord and Chv- 
emmmt 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
witfi another, in gender, person, number, or case. 

For the illustration of agreement and government, see pages 
52, and 63. 

For the definition of a sentence, and the transposition of its 
words and members, see pages 119i 124, 128, and 167. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are the 
riommoAtce or subject, the verb or attribute, or word 
that makes the aflSrmation, and the object^ or thing 
affected by the action of the verb ; as, " A wise 
man governs his passions.^^ In this sentence, man 
Is the subject ; governs^ the attribute ; and pasdons 
the object. 

A PHRASE is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether, making sometimes a part of a sentence, and 
s(mietimes a whole sentence. 

Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words^ 
in order to avoid disagreeable and unnecessary repe- 
titions, and to express our ideas concisely, and with 
strength and elegance. 

In this recapitulation of the rules, Sjmtax is presented m » 
condensed fcnm, many of the essential Notbs heing omitted. 
This is a necessaij consequence of my general plan, in which 
Etymology and Syntax, you know, are blended. Hence, tc 
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ncquire a complete knowledge of Syntax from tbb work, yoi 
must look over the whole. 

You may now proceed aad parse the following additional 
exercises in Mse Syntax ; and^ as you analyze, endeayour to 
correct all the eitours wi&out looking at the Key, If, in CQ^ 
recting these examples, you should be at a loss in assigning tks 
reasons why the constructions are erroneous, you can rem to 
the manner adopted in the foregoing pages* 

RULEL 

The article a or on agrees with nouns in the m 
gular number only, individualljr or collectively; 9s, 
^^ Ji star, an eagle, a score, a thousand.^' 

RULP I|. 

The definite article the belongs to nouns in die 
singidar avphfral nunjber; as^ ^^Tlie star, the stars; 
the hat, the nats." 

Note 1. A nice distinction in the meaning is sometimee eflfect«d b^ th< 
use or omission of the t^rticie a. If I sa^, ** He behaved with a Bttk 
reverence," my meaning is positive. But if I say, ** He behayed vfitii tittlf 
Xfiverence,** my meaning is ne^tive. By tt^e tbrmer, I rattier praist a 
person; by the latter, I dispraise him. When I say, «* There were lew 
men with him," I speak diminutively, and mean to represent them u 
inconsiderable ; whereas, when I say, <* Thf»« were q. few men with him,*' 
1 evidently intend to make the piost of them. 

2. The indefinite artide sometimes has the meaning of «iMry or «acA ; |i 
^ t*^ey cp§t five shillings a dozen ;" that is, * fvery doze^.' 
♦* A msln he was to all the country dear, 
« And pMsing rich with forty pounds a year *" 
tftiat is, * every year.' 

' S. When several adjectives are connected, and express the varioos cnali* 
ties of thinss individually 4ifferent, thotieh alike ini^ame, the article afiouM 
be repeated; but when file qualities all Delong to the same thing or thingi, 
the article should not be repeated. *< Jl blaek and a white oalf/' signifies, 
4. black calf, and a white calfi but ** J black ai^d white cal(" descriONpt tiM 
^o colours of o^ie calf. 

RULE ni. 

The nominative case governs the verb; as, "1 
(earn, thou leamest, he learns, they learn.'' 

BULE IV. 

The verb must agree with its nominative in niuih 
ber and person ; as, ^^ The bird ^ngs, the birds migfi 
thou singest.'^ 

NoTX 1. Every verb, wheii it if npt \n &e Ipfinitive mood, mt|it hsft 
pOBinative, €}fppB9^ pr implied ; as, << Awake, anse '" that if, Awake fp ■ 
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S. When t veib cones between two noons, either of which may he con 
udered as the subject of the affirmatioD^ it must a^e with that which if 
more naturally its subject ; as, *< The wages of sin i$ death ; His meat wa$ 
locufts and wild honey ;*' *< I^ pavilion v>er$ dark wUen and thick cloutU/* 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

Frequent conunisaon of sin harden men in it. 

Great pains has been taken to lecondie the parties. 

So much both of ability and merit, are seldom found. 

The «nceie is always esteemed. 

Not one of them are happy. 

What avails the best sentiments, if people do Aot live smtahly 
lotiiem? 

Disappointments sinks the heart of man ; but the renewal of 
hope give consdation. 

The variety of the productions q£ genius, like that of the 
operations of nature, are mthout limit 

A variety of blessing have been conferred upon us. 

Thou cimnot heal him, it is true, but thou may do aomething 
to relieve him. 

In piety and virtue consist the happiness of man. 
O thou, my voice inspire, 
Who toucned Isaiah's hallowed Ims with fire. 
JVbfe 1. Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind. 
And never, never be to Heaven resigned? 

He was a man whose inclinations led him to be comqpt, and 
bad great abilities to manage &e business. 
J\Me 2. The crown of virtue is peace and honour. 

His chief occupation and enjc^rment were controversy. 

RULE V. 

When an address is made, the noun or pronoun 
addressed, is put in the nominative case independent ; 
as, ^PUdo^ mou reasonest well;'^ ''Do, !mm, said 
my uncle Toby." 

NoTS 1. A noun is independent, when it has no verb to agree with it ' 
2. InterjectioDS rnquire me objective case of a pronoun of me ^nf person 

alter them, but the nominative of a noun or a pronoun of the tecond or third 

person ; as, <* Ah ! hm; Oh ! thou^ O! virtm,** 

RULE VI. 

A noun or pronoun placed before a participle, and 
being independent of the rest of the sentence, is in 
the nominative case oibsolvte ; as, '' Shame betng lostj 
all virtue is lost;" "The mn being risen, we traveUed 
on.'' 
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Nots. jfiveiy nominative case, except the case absolute and independMl 
•boold belong^ w some verb expressed or understood ; as, " To nvhom tM 
44om ;** that is, spoke. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Him Destroyed, 
Or won to what may woric his utter loss, 
All this will fdiovf soon. 

^^oU. — Two substantives, when they come together, and do 
not signify the same thing, the former must be in the genitiTe 
p^se. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men are » 
constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect genoine 
merit 

RULE VII. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
signifying the same thing, aref put, by apposition, in 
the same case; as, ^^Paul the apostle -^'^ "Jbrmiithe 
Icing ;" ''Solomon^ the son of David, king of Israel, 
wrote many proverbs." 

Note. A noun is sometimes put in apposition with a sentence ; as, **Tfai 
sheriff has just seized and sold his valuable library — (which toas) a m^fat' 
itme that greatly depressed him.*' 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
We ought to love Grod, he who created and sustains all things 

The pronoun he in this sentence, is improperly used in the nondnativi 
case. It is the object of the action of the tninSitive verb " love," and pat 
by apposition with " God ;" therefore it should be the objective case, Auh 
ftccoroing to Rule 7. (Repeat the Rule, and correct the following.) 

I saw Juliet and her brother, they that you visited. 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 

It was John", him who preached repentance. 

Adams and Jederson, tnem who died on the fourth of July 
1626, were both signers and the firm supporters of the Declan* 
tion of Independence. 

Augustus the Roman emperor, him who succeeded Juliui 
Cesar, is variously described by historians, 

RULE vm. 
Two or more nouns, o€ nouns and pronouns, in 
the singular number, connected by copulative con- 
junctions, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, 
agreeing with them in the plural ; as, '' Socrates am 
; JPlato tcere wise ; they were eminent philosophers ^ 
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NoTX 1. When each or every relates to two or more nominatives in tbe 
lingular, although connected by a copulative, tbe verb must agree with 
iftCn of them in the singular^ as, **£hery lea^ ttnd ettery twigf, and eeery 
trop of water, Uemi with life." 

2. When the singular nominative of a complex sentence, has another noun 
loia^d to it with a preposition, it is customary to put the verb and pronoun 
L^reeing with It, in the singular ; as, " Prosperity with humility, render* iU 
xMSessor truly amiaUe;^ *<The General, also, in Conjunction with the 
>fficers, hat applied ibr redress/' 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

CSofiee and sugar gtows in the West Indies: it is exported in 
large quantities. 

Two singula^ nouns coupled ti^ther, form a plural idea. The verb groios 
iS impropcir, fffili^use it expresses the action of both its nominatives, *< coffee 
ind 0ugar," Tl^ch two nominatives are connected by the compulative con' 
junction, and; therefore the verb should be plural, ^010 ; and then it would 
k^ee with co^e and sugar, according to Rule 8. (Repeat the Rule.) The 
pronoun Uj as it represents bo^ the nouns, " coffee and sugar," ought also 
bo be plural, they, agreeably to Rule 8. The sentence should be written 
thus, '' Coffee ami sugar grow in the West Indies : they are exp(»ted in large 
quantities.*' 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

Patience and diligence^ like faith, removes mountains* 

Life and health is both imcertain. j^ 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. 

The planetary system, boundless space, and the immense 
ocean, ^ects the mind with sensations of astonishment. 

What signifies the counsel and care of preceptccrsi when you 
think you have no need of assistance? 

Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. 

Why is whiteness and coldness in snow ? 

Obey the commandment of thy father, and the law of thy 
mother: bind it conftnually upon thy heart. 

Pride and vanity always renders its possessor despicable in 
the eyes of the judicious. 

There is errour and discrepance in the schemes of the 
orthoepists, which shows the impossibility of canying them into 
efiect 

EXAMPLES FOR THE NOTE. 

Eveiy man, woi^^an, and child) were numbered* 

Not proper ; ibr, althdiigh and couples things together so as to present the 
whole at one View, yet every has a contntry effect : it distributes them, and 
brings each separately ana sinely under consideration. Were ntintbei^ is 
therefore improper. It should be, " mu numbered,'* in the singular, accool- 
ing to the Note. (Repeat it.) ^ 

When benignity and gentleness reigp in otrr breasts, eveiy 
penon and eveiy occurrence are beheld in the most favounbk 
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BULE IX. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
the singtdaT number, connected by disjunctive co 
junctions, must have verbs, nouns, and pronou 
agreeing with them in the singular ; as, " Neith 
John nor James has learned Ais'lesson.^^ 

Note 1. When singular |>ronouna, or a noun and pranoiin, of difiereal 
persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb must agree n person, witj, 
that which is placed nearest to it; as, ^'Xhou or I am in hxK. , I or thoa mi 
to blame ; I, or thou, or he, is the author of it." But it would be bettM* % 
say, *• Either I am to blame or thou art," &c. 

2. When a disjunctive occurs between a sin^laf noun or.|aK)noun and i 
phiral one, the verb must agree with the plural bbun or jtfttioan, irhicit 
should genendly be placed next to the verb ; as, *• Neither poverty nor ridu$ 
were injurious to him ;** •* I or they were ofi^nded by it.**^ 

Constructions like these ought generally to be avoided. 

FALSE SYNTAX. , 

IgRorance or ne^gence have i^used this mistake. 

The verb, hwoe caused, in this sentence, is improperly used in the phiii( 
because it expresses the action, not of both, but of either the one or the othei 
of its nominauves; thereforejt^iould be in the sin^lar, hat caused; ao4 
then it would aeree with ** ig|iiorance 9r negligence,^ agiteaUy to Role 9 
(Repeat the Rule.) 

A circle or a square are the same in idea 

Neither whiteness ncx rednesg are in the porphjrry. 

Neither of them are remarkable for precision.' 

Man is not' such a machine as a clock or a watch, which 
move merely as they are moved^. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fottune, aflfect us, the 
jincerihr c^fneftdship is proved. 

JMan 8 happiness or misery are, in a gre^t meastire, put into 
his own hanote. 

Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of 
bfe, for they may be thy own lot 

The prince, as well as the people, were blameworthy* 

RULE X. 

A collective noun ar noun of multitude^ conveying 
umiy of idea, generally has a verb or pronoun agree- 
ing with it in the ^ir^dar ; as, ^^ The meelmg was 
large, and tf held three, hours." 

NoTK. RuIm 10, and 11, are limited m their application. Se« ptge 

- FALSE SYNTAX. 
The nation are |k>werfiil. 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 
The church have no power to inflict corporal pumshmeoU 
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The flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the objeeti 
•f the shepherd's care. 

That nation was once powerful ; but now they are feeble. 

RULE XI. 

A noun of multitude, conveying plurality of idesT, 
must have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it in the 
plural ; as, '^ The council were divided in Hievr senti- 
ments.'^ 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
My pe(»>le doth not consider. 

The multitude eagerly pursues pleasure as its chief good. 
The committee was divided in its sentiments, and it has re« 
fenred the business to the seneral meeting. 

The people rejoices in mat which s^omd give it sorrow. 

J RULE XIL 

^ noun or pronoun in the possessive case, is gov- 
erned by the noun it possesses ; as, ^ MaxCs happi- 
ness ;'' '' lU value is great." 

Note 1. When tiie possessor is described by a cireumlocation, the pot' 
•esaive sign should ^nerally be applied to the last tenn only; as, **The 
4Mkt of Briigewaier*zeajaX ; The bishop oftandajpt excellent book ; The 
tapUiin ofth$ guard*8 house." This usage, however, ought generally to be 
avoided. The words do not literally convey the ideas infended. Whttt 
nonsense (literally) to say, ** This is thegovemour of Ohid*i house '" 

2. When nouns in the possessive case are in apposition, and follow each 
other in quick succession, the possessive sign is generally annexed to the 
last only ; as, *< For David my urvatiVt sake ; John the BapHsVt head ; Tbe 
ea^ial was .built in consequence of De Witt. Clinton the govemour*$ advioi." 

But when a pause is proper, and the goveminff noun not expressed, the 
eign should be applied to toe first possessive only, and understood to the 
rest ; as, '* I reside at Lord Stomuml% my old patron and benej 
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8. Mt, the possessiye case ofU, is often improperly used for Hta, or. Hit; 
as, ** Its my oook ; Its his,'* &c. ; instead of, *' ^ is my book ; or, '2lt my 
book; JBtshis; or, 'TTshis.'* 

4. Participles frequently govern nouns and pronouns ia the possessive 
ease; as, "In case of his Tnajesty^s dying without issue, 8ic. ; Upen God*$ 
hamng ended all his works, &e. ; I remember its being redconed a great ex- 
ploit; At my coming in he said,'* Sec. But, in such instances, the participle 
with its adjuncts may be considered as a substantive phrase, according to 
If ote 2, Rule 28. 

5. Phrases like these, ** A work of fPaskington Irving*t ; A brother of 
Jo9eph*8j A friend of mine ; A neighbour of yours" do not, as some have 
supposed, each contain a double possessive, or two possessive casc«, but they 
xni^ be thus construed ; " A work o{(outof, or amimg tiie number of) Week' 
ington Irving*^ works : that is. One of the works of Wtlshingkin Irving; One 
of the bro&ers of Joseph; One friend ofmyfriends; One neighbour ofypMr 
meighbours.*' . v 

16 ' 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

Homers works are much admired. 

Nevertheless, Asa hb heart was not perfect with the Lord. 

James Hart, his hook, bought August the 19, 1829. 
* JMe 1. It was the men's, women's, and children's lot to suf- 
fer great calamities. 

Tnis is Peter's, John's, and Andrew's occupation 
* J^ote % This is Campbell's the poet's production. 

The silk was purchased at Brown's, the mercer's and habe^ 
dasher's. 

J^ote 4. Much will depend on the pupil composing frequentiy 

Much depends on this rule being observed* 

The measure failed in ccmsequence of the psestdent neglect- 
ing to lay it before the council. 

^ \ RULE XIII. 

* Personal pronouns must agree with the nouns for 
which they stand, in gender and numbei^ ; as, " John 
writes, and he will soon write well." 

Note. You, though frequently employed to represent a sineul^ noum ii 
alwajTS plural infimt ; therefore the verb connected with it should be f^- 
ral ; as, *< My friend, you were mistaken." Seepages 99 and 100. 

. FALSE SYNTAX. 
Eyery man will ife rewarded according to their works. 

Incorrect, because the pronoun iheir does not agree in render or nmnliei 
with the noun « man,** for which it stands ; consequently Kule IS, is viola- 
ted. Their should be Ms ; and then the pronoun would be of the raascuUns 
gender, singular number, agreeing with man, according to Rule 13. (Re- 
peat the Rme.) 

An oratoi^s tong;ue should be agreeable to the ear of their 
.audience. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 
. Take handfuls of ashes, and let Moses sprinkle it towards 
heaven in the sight of Pharaoh, and it shall become small dust 

No one shcyplq incur censure for being tender of their repo- 
taticm. * 

J^oie. Horace, you was blamed ; and I think you was worthy 
of censure. . 

Witness, where was you islanding during the transactioii? 
How &r was you from the defendant ? 

RULE XIV. 

Relative pronouns agree with their antecedents, m 
gend^, person^ and mmber ; as, « Thou toho loved 
wisdom;'^ ^I who speak from experience^" 
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NoTS* When a relative pronoun is preceded b^twaantacedente of dif^- 
<nt persons, the relative and the verb may agree in person with eitiier, but 
not without regard to the sense : as, " I am the man who command you;** 
or, " I am the man who comm^mas you." The meaning of the first oi these 
examples will more obviously appear, if we rend^ it thus : **1 who com- 
mand you, am the man." 

When the agreement of the relative has been fixed with either of the pre- 
ceding antecedents, it must be preserved throughout the sentence ; as, " I 
attn the Lordf ihcU inaketh all things ; that stretcheth forth the heavens alone; 
that spreadeUi abroad the earth by myself," &c. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, canst state it 
• The wheel killed another man, which make the sixth which 
have lost their lives by this means. 

Thou great First Cause, least understood ! 

Who all my sense confined ! ^ 

JfotCt 2d part. Thou art the Lord, who didst ^oose Abra 
bam, and brought him forth out of Ur of the Ghaldees. 

RULE XV. 

The relative is the nominative catse to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the v^rb ; 
as, '^ The master who taught us, was emment" 

FALSE SYNTAX, 

If he will not hear his best fiiend, whom shall be sent to 
admoxush him. 
This is the man whom, he informed me, was my benefactor. 

RULE XVI. 

When a nominative comes between the rela^ve 
and the verb, the relative is governed by the fol- 
lowing verb, or by some other word in its own 
member of the sentence ; as, " He whom I serve^ 
is eternal.'' ' : 

NoTB 1 WhOi which, what^ the relative that, and their compouods, whom^ 
ever, whomsoever, 8cc., though in the ohjective case, are always placed before 
Ibe verb ; as, " He whom ye seek, has gone hence." 

2. Every relative must have an antecedent to which it relates, either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, " Who steals my purse, steals trash ;'' that is, he who. 

8. The pronouns whichsoevei', whatsoever, and the like, ar^ sometimes 
cle^ntly divided by the interposition of the corresponding no\ins ; as, <* Oa 
vikuh side soever the kin^ cast his eyes,*' &c. 

4. The pronoun what is sometimes improperly used instead ot the con- 
pinction ikdi; as, "He would not believe but \Dhai I was in fault" It 
thmildbe <« but (A^'* Sic 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

That is the fnend who I sincerely esteem. 

Not proper, because wAo, which is the object of the Action expressed hj 
the transitire verb " esteem," is in the nominative case. It ought to be wAcmk, 
in the objective ; and then it would be governed by esteem, according to 
Rttle 16. (Repeat the Rule ;)— ^nd, also, according to Rule 20. •« That if 
the friend tohom I sincerely esteem." 

They who much is given to, will have much to answer for. 

From the character of those who you associate with, your 
own will be estimated. 

He is a man who I greatly respect 

Our benefactors and tutors are the person? who wc ought to 
love, and who we ought to be grateful to. 

They who conscience and virtue support, may smile at tht 
caprices of fortune. ^ 

Who did you walk with ? 

Who di(f you see there ? 

Who did you give the book to ? 

RULE XVII. 

When a relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, it refers to the word or phrase containing the 
answer to the question for its subsequent^ which sub- 
sequent must agree in case with the interrogative; 
as, '^ Whose boofc is that ? Josephs ;'' " Who gave 
you this ? John?'^ 

Note. Whether the interrogative reatty refern to a subsequent of not, ii 
(loubtful ; but it is certain that me subsequent should agree in case with the 
interrogative. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Wha gave John those books ? Us. Of whom did you buy 
them ? Of » bookseller, he who lives in Pearl-street. 
Who wadked with you ? My trother and him. 
Who wiU accompany me to the country ? Her and me. 

RULE XVIII. 

Adjectives belong to, and qualify nouns, expressed 
or understood ; as, '' He is a good^ as well as a 
mse Doian." 

Note 1. Adjectives frequently belong to pronouns ; as, ** /am miserahU .. 
H9 is mdushiousi.** 

2. Numeral adjectives heJlong to nouns, which nouns must agree in num* 
her with their adjectives, when of the cardinal kind ; as, " Ten/<?ei ; Eighty 
faihoTns,** But some anomaJous and figurative expressions form an exceptioB 
to this rule ; as, •* A fleet of forty sou;** " Two hundred lusad of caiiU," 

3. Adjectives sometimes belong to verbs in the infinitive mood, pt 
to a part of a sentence ; as, *< 7b see is pleasant ; To be blind is unfarttmak 
To die for our country, Is floriam " 
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4. Adjectives are often used to modify the sense of other a4jee^Te8, m the 
action of verbs,^ and to express the quaSity 6f thin« in connexion with tii« 
action by which that quality is produced; as, **Ked hot iron; Pale Uui 
lining; Jkep sea-green sash ; The apples boil soft ; Open your hand tmcle , 
The clay bums xohUe; The fire bums blue; The eg»8 boil hard.** 

6. When an adjective is preceded by a preposition, and (he noun is 
QQdeistood, the two words may be considered an adreibial phrase ; as, ** In 
general, in particular;" thaWS} generally, particulaiiy. 

6. Adjectives should be placed next to tne nouns which they qualify ; as, 
•* A tract of good land." 

7. We should generally avoid comparing sucl^ adjectives as do not lite- 
rally admit of comparison ; such as, more impossible, most impossible , more 
ursconmurable, moire perfect^ fyc. See Remarju on adjectives, page 76. 

8. When an adjective or an adverb is used in comparing two objects* it 
should be in the comparative degree ; but when more than two are com- 
pared, the superlative ought to be employed ; as> "Julia is the toiler of th» 
two ; Her specimen is t& best of the three." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

JVbte 2. The boat carries thirty tun. 

The chasm was twenty foot broad, and one hundred fathom 
in depth. 

JVote 6. He bought a new pair of shoes, and an elegant piect 
of furniture. 

My cousin gave his fine pair of horses for a poor tract of land. 

JSToie 7. Th6 contradictions of impiety are still more incom^ 
prehensible. 

It is the most uncertain way that can be devised. 

This is a more perfect model than I ever saw before. 

^ote 8. Which of those two cords is the strongest ? 

I was at a loss to determine which was the wiser of the three* 

RULE XIX. 

Adjective pronouns bdong to nouns, expressed or 
understood; as, ''Any man, all men." 

Note 1. The demonstrative adjective pronouns must agree in number 
with their nouns ; as, « This book, these books ; that sort, those sorts." 

2. The pronominal adjectives, each^ every, either, neither, another, and ontt 
agree with nouns in the singular number only ; as, "Each man, every person, 
mnother lesson ;" unless the plural nouns convey a collective idea : as, "Everj^ 
iiz months.** 

8. Either is oiten improperly employed instead of each; as, <*The kii^ 
of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat either of them on hu 
throne." Each signifies both taken separately ; either implies only the one 
or the other taken disjunctively : — *' sat each oh his throne." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Jfoie 1. Those sort of favours do real injury. 
They have been playing this two hours. 
These kind of indulgences soften and injure the mind. 
He saw one or more persons enter the garden. 

16* 
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Mfe 2. Let each esteem others better than themselves* 
There are bodies, each of which are so small as to be invisible 
Every persoo, whatever their station may be, are bound bj 
the laws of morality and religicm. 
^ote 3. On cither side of the river was the tree of life, 
|<f adab and Abihu took either of the^n his censer* 

RULE XX. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case; 
as, " Cesar conquered Pompey ^ *^ Columbus discov- 
ered America r " Truth ennobles A^r.'' 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Te who were dead, hath he qi^ckened. 

Ye, in the nominative case, is erroneous, because it is the object of the 
action expressed bv the transitive verb **faath ouickened;*' and therefore it 
ihouid be you, in the objective case. You woula then be governed by ** hith 
quickened," agreeably to Rule 20. jidivc'tratisitive verbt govern Int ofyef- 
iw€ case. 

Who did they eritertaki so freely ? 

They who opulence has made proud^ and who luxujy has 
cprrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of nature. 

He and they we know, but who are ye ? 

^he tihat is negligent, reprove sharply. 

He invited my brother and I to pay him a visit. 

Who did they send on that mission ? 

Tl^e^ who he has ipost injured, he had the greatest re^^n to 
love. 

RCJLE XXI. 

The verb to be may have the same case after it as 
Defore it ; as, " J am the mem ;'^ " I beUeve U to have 
been them ;'' '^ He is the thief. ^'^ 

Note 1. When nouns or pronouns nej^t preceding and fbllowipg the veA 
tQ he, signify the same tMn^, they are in apposition, and, tiierefore, in th« 
0afM case, Rule 21 is pred;cated ou the principle contained in Rule 7. 

2. The verb to be is often understood ; as, " The Lord made me tmn ; He 
inade hm tpkat he was ;" that is, " The Lord made me to be man ; He made 
fiiin to be thai which he was." " They desired me to call them brethren;** 
}. e. by Ihs name of brethren. " They^ named him John ;** i,e.byihe nam$ 
iff John ; or, by thp name John : putting these two nouns in appoiiiion, 

* FALSE SYNTAX, 

I know it to be fhey. ^ 

Improper, because if is in the objective case belbre the verb " to bf," and 
|A<3f is ii) tbe nominative ailer ; consequently, Rule 21 is violated. Thty if 
III ^(ipontioo with it, therefore they should be them, ip the objective Mtfrtt 
fai, iccordiog to Rule 21, (Repeat tb^ K^le.) 
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Be composod, it is me. 

I would not act thus, if I were him. 

Well may you be afraid ; it is him, indeed. 

Who do you fancy him to be ? 

Whom do men say that I am ? Whom say ye that I am? 

If it was not him, who do you imagine it to have been ? 

He supposed it was me ; but you knew that it was him. 

RULE xxir. 
Active-intransitive and passive verbs, the verb to 
became^ and other neuter veri)s, have the same case 
after them as before them, when botli words refer to, 
and signify, the same thing; as, ^'Tom struts a sol- 
dier ;" *^ JvUl sneaks a scrivener ;" " He was called 
Cesar ;'^ "The general was saluted emperour;^'^ 
'' They have become ifook?'^ 

Note 1. Active-mtransitive verbs sometimes assume a transitive fcnm, 
and govern the objective case ; as, " To dream a dream ; To run a race ; 
To walk the horse ; To dance the child ; To fly the kiiey 

2. According to a usa^e too common in colloquial style, an agent not 
literally the correct one, is employed as the nominative to a passive verb, 
which causes the verb to be followed hy an objective case without the pos- 
sibility of supplying before it a preposition: thus, **PitHcus was offered a 
large turn by the king ;" " 5%c was promised them (the Jewela) by her 
mother ;" " / was asked a question." It would be better sense, and more 
^reeabte to the idiom of our language, to say, ** A lar^e sum was offered to 
Pitiicus;** "!Z7i«y were promised (to) her ;" " A g^siton was put to me J' 

3. Some passive verbs are formed by using the participles of compound 
active verbs. To »mile, to iwrnder, to dream, are intransitive verbs, for 
which reason they have no passive voice ; but, to smile on, to wonder at, to 
dream of, are compound active-transitive verbs, and, therefore, admit of a 
passive voice ; as, *^ He was smiled on by fortune ; The accident is not to be 
wandered at ;" 

" There are more thin^ in heciven and earth, Horatio, 
•« Than are dreamed of in your philosophy." 

RULE XXIII. 

A verb in the infinitive mood may be governed by 
a verb, noun, adjective^participle, or pronoun; as, 
^^ Cease to do evil;'' '^We all have our faZant to be 
improved;'' ''She is €c^er to learn;" ''They are 
preparing to go ;" " Let him do it." 

Ilkustbation. The supposed principle o£ government referred to in tiliis 
nile, may be thus illustrated. In tne sentence, ** Cease to do evQ," the p«^ 
culiar manner in which cease is introduced, requires or compels us to put the 
rerb ^ in the infinitive mood ; and, according to the genius of our lan^poage, 
we canTkrt express this act of doing, when thus connected with cease, in any 
f»ther oi(«pd uplesv we pbangs the constructioz) of the sentence^ Henee wo 
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Mj, that ceau governs the mood of the verb do. Similar remarks may bi 
api^ied to the words talent, eager, preparing, and km, in the respectivi 
examples onder the rule. 

Jtfany respectable grammarians refer the government of this mood in- 
variably to the preposition to prefixed, which word they do not, of coone, 
consider a part of the verb. Others contend, and with some plausibiUty, 
that this mood is not governed by any particular wOTd. If we reject the idea 
of government, as applied to the verb in this mood, the following rule, if 
substituted for the foregoing, mi^t, perhaps, answer all practical {wupoief 

RULE. 

A verb in the iBfinitive mood, refers to some noun 
or pronoun, as its subject, or actor. 

Illustration of the examples under Rule XXIII. " To do" refers t/ 
thou understood for its agent ; " to be improved" refers to taient ; ** to leant,' 
to she; " to go,'* to thet^ ; and " to do,*' refers to htm. 

Note 1. The infinitive mood absolute stands independent of Vtie rest ol 
the sentence ; as, "7b confess the truth, I was in fault." 

2. The infinitive mood is sometimes governed by conjunctions or ad* 
verbs ; as, *' An object so high as to be invisible ;" " He is wise enough U 
deceive;" "The army is abmU to march,'* 

RULE XXIV. 

The infinitive mood^ or part of a sentence, is fre- 
quently put as the nominative case to a verb, or the 
object of an active-transitive verb ; as, " To play is 
pleasant ;" " Boys love to play ;" ^^ That ivarm chr 
mates shorten Zi/c, is reasonable to suppose;" "He 
does not consider hoio near he approaches to his end." 

Note. To, the sign of the infinitive mood, is sometimes properly omitted , 
as, " I heard him say it ;" instead of, " to say it." 

RULE XXV. 

The verbs which follow 6id, dare need^ make^ see. 
hear^ feel^ help^ let^ and their participles, are in the 
mfinitive mood without the sign to prefixed ; as, ^ He 
bids me come ;" " I dare engage ;'' " Let me go f 
"Help me do it;'^^ i. e. to come^ to go^ to do it, &i. 
"He is hearing me recife." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Bid him to come. 

He durat not to do it without permission. 
Hear him to read his lesscHi. 

It is the difierence in their conduct, whicn makes Ui to ap 
prove tiie one, and to reject the other. 
It is better live on a httle, than ouUive a great deal, 
J wish him not wrestle with lus happiness. 
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RULE XXVI. 

Participles have the same government as the verbs 
have from which Ihey are derived ; as, '' I saw the 
tutor instructirtg his pupils.^'^ 

N'oTE. The present participle with the definite article ih$ befm it» 
becomes a noun, and must have the preposition of after it The and of 
Enust both be us^, or both be omitted ; as, " By the observing ©/"truth, vdi 
v^ill command respect ;" or, " By observing truth," &c. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

J\roU. We cannot be wise and good without the taking paint 
for it. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing and setting up 
kixigs, belong to Providence alone. 

These are the rules of grammar, by observing of which yon 
may avoid mistakes. 

RULE XXVIL 

The present participle refers to some nomi or 
pronomi denoting the subject or actor; as, ^^ I see a 
boy nmningy^ 

' ^ RULE xxvra. 

The perfect participle belongs, like an adjective, 
to some noun or pronoun, expressed or understood; 
as, '^I saw the boy abvsed.'^^ 

Note 1. Participles of neuter verbs have the same case after them as 
before them ; as, « PcmiiuR PUate being Goverrumr of Judea, and Herod 
being Tetrarch," &c. 

2. A participle with its adjuncl3, may sometimes be considered as a 
substantive or participial phrase, which pm-ase may be the subject of a verb, 
or the object of a vero or preposition; as, '* Taking from anoVier wUhout kt» 
knowiedke or assent, is called stealing ; He studied to avoid expressing himseff 
ioo severely , 1 cannot fkii of hawng money, &c. ; Hy promumg much anapef- 
fbrmtng but U^le, we become despicable.'' 

H. As the perfect^ participle and the imperfect tense of irregular verbs, 
are sometimes different in their form, care must be taken that ihey be not 
indiscnminately used. It is frequently said, * he begun,* for * he began ;' 

• He run,' for • he ran ;* * He come,' for * he came ;' the participles being here 
used instead of the imperfect tense ; and much more frequently is the imper- 
fect tense employed instead of the participle ; as * I had wrote,' for * I nad 
written ;' * I was chose,' for * I was chosen ;' * I ha ve eat,' for * I have eaten.* 

• He would have spoke ;' — spoken, *He overrun his guide ;' — onerran. * Th« 
sun had rose ;' — risen, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

I seen him. I have saw many a one. 

Seen is improper, the perfect participle being used instead of the Imp€ii)et 
liBie ot the verb It ou^ht to be, " I saw him," according to Note 8 A% 
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ioto is also •rroneous, the imperfect tense bein^ employed instead of ffa 
perfect participle. The perfect tense of a verb is formed by combioioff tin 
auxiliary have with its perfect participle : therefore the sentence slu^l bi 
written thus, " I have seen many a one :" Note 3. 

J^ote 3. He done me no harm', for I had wrote my lettej 
before be come home. 

Had not that misfortune befel my cousin, he would have wen* 
to Europe long ago. 

The sun had akeady arose, when I began my ioumey. 

Since the work is began, it must be prosecuted. 

The French language is spoke in every state in Europe. 

He writes as the best authors would have wrote, had thej 
writ on the same subject 

RULE XXIX. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and 
other adverbs ; as, " A very good pen twites extremebj 
well ;" ^' By livwg temperately ^^^ &c. 

Note 1. Adverbs are geaerally set before adjectives or advexte, after 
verbs, or between the aiualiary and the verb ; as, " He made a very Miw&b 
iisGourse, and was attenHvely heard.*' 

2. When the qualifying word which follows a verb, expresses quaUtVi A 
vmst be an adiective,'Dut when it expresses manner, an adverb should bi 
used; as, ** She looks caidi She looks cokUv on him; He feels warm; Hi 
feels warmly the insult offered to him." If the verb to be can be substitati^ 
for the one emplc^red, an adjective should follow, and not an adverb; u, 
''She looks [is] cokLj The hay smells [is^ sweet; The fields look [are] 
preen ; The apples taste [are] sour; The wind blows [is] fresk,*' 

3. It is pot strictly proper to apply tiie adverbs here, there, and whertt tt 
verbs signiMng motion, instead ot the adverbs hiiher, thither, whither: thos 
'* He came here [hUhsr] hastily ;" " They rode there [thither] in two hours;* 
" Where [whither] will ye go ?" ' But in familiar style, these constructioDi 
are so far sanctioned as sometimes to be admissible. 

4. The use of where, instead of i» which, in constructions like the foUow- 
ing, is hardly admissible : ** The immortal sages of *76, formed a charter, 
where [in which] their rights are boldly asserted.** 

5. As the adverbs hence, thence, and whence, literally supply the place of 
a noun and preposition, there appears to be a solecism in employing a pre 
position in conjunction with them : " l^om whence it follows ;" " He cam* 
from thence since morninz." Better, "whence it follows;'* "He came 
thence.** The following phrases are also exccptioiiable : " The theii mini*- 
try ;'* " The above argument ;'* " Ask me neDer so much dowry ;** *« Charn 
he never so wisely.'* Better, " The ministry of that time or period ;" "Tb* 
preceding argunjent ;" ** Ever so much dowry ;" " Ever so vdsely." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
JSTote 1. It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore to 
l^monstrate. 

He was pleasing not often, because he was vain. 

These things should be never separated. 

We may happily live, though our possessions are\ small. 






BULK XXX. 

Two negatives destroy one another, and are gen- 
erally equivalent. to an affirmative; as, " Such tiimgs 
are not uncommon ; i. e. they are common. 

Note. When one of the two negatives employed is joined to another 
v^ord, it fonns a pleasing and delicate variety of expression ; as, " His lan- 
guage, though inele^nt, is not tmgrammatical ;** ^at is, it is jp!?tmmatical. 

But, as two ne^tives, by destroyfo? each other, are equi^ent to ax» 
afiirmative, they should not be used when we wish to convey a neguHwt 
meaning. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : ** I canno/ by n& 
means Slow him what his argument must prove." It should be, " I cannot 
by any means," &c., or, " I can by no means." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

JVb/«, Sid part* I don't know nothing about it. 
I did not see nobody there. Nothing never affects her 
Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise. 
There cannot be nothing more insignificant than vanity. 
Precept nor discipline is not so forcible as example. 

* 

RULE XXXI. 

Prepositions govern the t)bjective case; as, '^He 
went from Utica to Rome, and then passed through 
Redfield.!' 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Each is accountable for himself. 

They settled it among theirselves. : - 

It is not I who he is displeased with, ^ 

Who did you go with ? 

Who did you receive instruclion fiom ? 

RULE xxxn. 
Home, and nouns signifying distance^ time when^ 
hoio tonff, &c. are generally governed ly a preposi- 
tion understood ; as, *' The horse ran a mile ;^' " He 
came home last June;^' " My friend lived four years 
at college ;'' that is, ran throvgh the space of a mile ; 
or, ran over a space called a mile ; to his home in last 
Jime ; dxmng loiur years, &c. 
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imMw ;9iM,**VLeisWce [unto] his brother ; She is mbke {to] htm.*^ Olliefi 
consider this mode of expression an idiom of the language, and maiirtain 
that Wet governs the objective following it. 

S. Nouns signifying extension, duration, quantity, quality, or value, are 
iiied without a governing word ; as, ** The Ohio is oi^e thousand miUs long; 
She is ten yearf old ; My hat is worth ten doUan" These are sometiiiiei 
MDiidered anomalies. See page 168. 

RULE XXXIII. 

Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns m the 
same case ; as, ^ The master taught her and me to 
write }'^ "fle and die are associates." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
My brother and him are grammarians. 
You and me enjoy great privileges. 

Him and I went to the ci^ in company, but John and him 
returned without me. ^ 
Between you and I there is a great disparity of years. 

RULE XXXIV. 

Conjunctions generally connect verbs of like moods 
and tenses; as, '^f thou sincerely desii^^ and earnestly 
pursue virtue, she toiU assuredly be found by tliee, 
and prove a rich reward.'' 

NoTB 1. When different moods and tenses are connected bj conjunctions, 
file nominative must be repeated ; as, " He may return, but he toUl not iarr^.^ 

2. Conjunctions implying contingency or doubt, require the safc^ancUve 
mood after them ; as, " If he tiudy, he will improve." See pages 135, 145, 
and 155. 

8. The conjunctions if, tkovgh, urdeut, except, whether, and Usi, geneaUj 
require the subjunctive mood after them. 

4. Comunctions of a positive and absolute nature, imj^Iying no doubt 
require the indicative mood ; as, '< ./£s virtue advances, so vice recedes," 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Did he not tell me his fault, and entreated me to forgive him i 
Professing regard, and to act differently, discovers a base mind 
J^ote 1. He nas gone home, but may return. 
The attorney executed the deed, but will write no more. 
JVote 2. I shall walk to-day, unless it rains. 
If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind. 

RULE XXXV 

A noun or pronoun following the conjunction than^ 
as^ or birf, is nominative to a verb, or governed by a 
verb or preposition, expressed or understood; as, 
'^Thou art wiser tlian I [am.^^ " I saw nobody bul 
[t saw] him " 
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Ifotfe. The eonjunctiofi as, wbem it is cimneeted with sudk, «mm|^ or 
mtme, is sometimes, though erraneouslT, called a rdaUin pronoun ; as, *< L0t 
9U€h as presume to advise others^'* &e. ; that is. Let Uem vfko, &o. See 
page 116. 

S, An eUifMos, or omission of some words, is freqnenfljr admitted, which 
must be supplied in the mind in order to parse grammatieally ; as> ** Wo hi 
me;" that is, to me; *< To sle^ all night ;" i« e. ikrougk all &e nidit; *<H6 
has gone a ioumey ;*' i. e. on a journey ; ** They walk^ a league ;" i. e. 4N«r 
a tpace eaued a lea^e. 

3. When the omission of words would obscure the sense, or weaken itt 
force, they must be expressed. 

4. In the use of prepositions, and words that relate to each other, we should 
pay particular regard to the meaning of the words or sentences whieh they 
connect : all the parts of a sentence should ccnre^nd to each other, and m 
regular and clear construction throu^iout should be car^ully {reserved. 




FALSE SYNTAX. 
Iliey are much ^-eater gainers than me. f 

They know how to write as weU as him ; hut he is a bettd 
grammarian than them. 
They were aU well but hkn. 
Ncme were rewarded but him and me. 
Jesus sought none but they who had gone astray. 

REMARKS ON THE TENSES. 

1. In the use of verbs, and other wends and phrases wfaidv 
m paint of time, relate to each oth^, a due regard to tiiat rela- 
tion should he observed. 

Instead of saying, ** The Lord haih given, and the Lord hath taken away ;** 
we should say, " The Lord gone, and the Lord hath taken away." InsteM 
ot, " I rememher the family m(»« than twenty yejars ;*' it should be, <* I hawe 
remembered the &mily m<»re than twenty years." 

2. The best rule that can be given for the management of the 

tenses, and of words and phrases which, in pcnnt oi time, relate 

to each other, is this very general one ; Observe what the sense 

necessarily regmres. 

To say, '*I have visited Washington last summer; I have seen the work 
more than a month ago," is not good eense. The constructions should be, 
"I vmted Washington, &c. ; I saw the work, &c." " This UMTde of ea^pres- 
sion has been formerly much admired ;" — ** toas fonneriy much adnured." 
" If I had have been there ;" «* If I had have seen him ;" " Had you have 
known him," are solecisms too gross to need correction. We can sav« I 
have been, I Aodbeen; but what sort of a tense iB^hadkaV^beenf Tophea 
had before the defective verb ought, is an errour equaUy gross and illiterate : ^ 
'* had ouffht, haanH ought." This is as low a vmgansm as the use of MsnUt 
Aem, voahizzen, iother, firder, batfnt, this ere, I seed it, I ieU*d him. 

3. When we refer to a past action or event, and no part of 
that time in which it took place, remams,' the imperfect tense 
should be used ; but if there is still remaiiUng some portion of 
the time in which we declare that the thing has been done, tht 
perfect tenie should be emploved« 

i? 
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Thnt, we say, " PhUosophers mad» great disroreries !h the hak ceafxaj f 
•He wiu much afflicted last year;" but when We refer to the present cen- 
Itoy, year, week, day, &c. we ought to use the perfect tense ; as, " Philoso- 
phers haoe made great discoveries in the present century ;'* " He^ has been 
much afflicted this year;** «• I have read the president*8 message this week;" 
*<" We hao€ heard important news this morning;" because these events oc- 
curred in this century, this year, this week, and to-dinr, and still theit 
remains a part of this century, year, week, and day, of wnich I speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the action is eia* 
■ectea with tbe present time, by tne actual existence either of the anthec, 
or of the work, though it may have been performed many centimes a^; 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains, the perfect tense ought 
not to be employed. Speaking of priests in general, we may say, •* Tney 
have in all ages darned great powers ;" because the general order <^ tM 
priesthood still exists ; but we cannot properly say, ** The Druid priesb 
nave claimed great powers ;" because that order is uow extinct We ougfatf 
therefore, to say, " The Druid priests daimed great powers." 

The following examples may serve still iarther to ulustrata the prcmemst 
and ajpplication of th6 tenses. " My brother has recently been to Philadel- 
phia.* It should be, **ii«w recently at Philadelphia;" because the adveik 
receaUn refers to a time completely past, without any allusion to the preseof 
time. '< Charles is grown considerably since I have seen him the. lost time.*' 
Corrected, " Charles has grown, since I savf bim»" &c. " Payment was at 
lenffth made, but no reason assigned for its bein^ so lon^ postponed." Cor- 
rected, " for its having been so long postpbned." "They were arrived as 
hour before we reached the city :"-^« They had arrived* 

" The workmen will complete the building at the time 1 take possessioir 
of it*" It should be, " will have completed the building," &c. **tbl3 curious 
piece of workmanship was preserved^ and sbown to stcanaera fbir more thu 
fifty years past :'* — " has been preserved, and been shown to strangers,** be 
•* I had ralner write than beg :*' — " I would rather write than bee.** 

" On the morrow, because he would have known the certainw whereof 
Paul was accused of the Jews, he loosed him fi^om his bands.** It ought to 
be, " because he would know ; or, being vnUing to know,** &c. •* Theblind 
map said, * Lord, that I mi|;ht receive my siffht ;* ** " If by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead.*^ In both &ese examples, mas 
would be preferable to might, *' 1 feared that I should have lost the paioeli 
before I arrived :** — ♦* that I should hse." " It would have aflbcded me no 
satisfaction, if I* could perform it.** It ought to be, "if I could Aat7« per- 
formed it;" or, "It wovM afford me no satisfaction, if I corUd perform it** 
'* This dedication may serve for almost any book that has, is, or shall be 
published;** — " that has been^ or vriU be published," 

4. In order to employ the two tenses of the infinitive mood 
with propriety, particular attention should be paid to the mean- 
ing of what we express. 

Verbs expressive of hope^ desire^ intention^ or command, ought 
to be followed by the present tense of the Infinitive mood- 

** Last week I intended to have written," is improper. The intention of 
writing was then present with me ; and, therefore, the construction shook' 
be, "I intended to write." The following examples are also inaccurate; 
*«I found hini better than I expected to have found him;** My purpose 
was, after spending ten months more in commerce, to have unlharavm my 
wealth fo another cotjntry." They should be, " expected to find him :" «• i 
withdraw my wealth.'* 

"This is a book which proves itself to be written by the person whose 
lameitbeajcs " ;t9Ught to h,;," which pre ves. itself to A<w«.iweiiii;r«/f«," lie 
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f^4i fee him woidd have afforded me pleasure all my lift." Conecied» '< 3b 
have iemhim-y" or, « 7b see him would afford me pleasure,** Sec. «Tht 
aieuments were sufficient to have satisfied all who neard them :*'—*< wem 
flumcient to satisfy." "History painters would have found it difficult to 
iwwe Invented such a species of bein^ :" — ** to iiwerU sudb a ^>eciet.'' 

5. General and unmutsd)le truths ought to be expressed in 

the present tense. 

Instead of sayine, " He did not know that eight and twenty teert equal ta 
twenty and eight p' "The preacher said very audibly, that whatever 1004 
useful, toot good;" *'^^ opponent would noi believe, that virtue was al- 
wajrs advantageous ;*' The constructions should be, "art equal to twen^;** 
• * whatever it useful, it good ;'* " virtue is alwa3r8 advantageous." 

EXAMPLES IN FALSE SYNTAX PROMISCUOUSLY 

' ARRANGED. 

We adore the Divine Being, he who is from eternity io 
eternity 

On these causes depend all the happiness or miseiy which 
%jdst among men. 

The enemies who we have most to fear, are those (^ our own 
hearts. 

Is it me or him who you requested to go ? 

Though great has heen his disohedience and his folly, jet if 
%e sincerely acknowledges his misccmduct, he shall be forgiven. 

There were, in the metropolis, much to amuse them. 

By exercising of our memories, they are improved. 

The prop^ty of my friend, I mean his bodks and furniture^ 
were whoUy^ consumed. 

Affluence might sive us respect in the eyes of the vulgar, bul 
inll not recommend us to the wise and good. 

The cares ci this world, they often chcM^e the growth of idrtue^ 

They that honour me, I will honour; and them that despise 
xie, shall be lightly ei^eemed. 

I intended to have called last week, but could not 

The fields look freshly and gaily since the rain. 

The book is printed very neat, and on fine wove paper. 

I have recently been in Washington, where I have seen Gen 
Andrew Jackson, he who is now president 

Take the two first, and, if you please, three last 

The Chinese wall is tl^^. foot high. 

It is a union supported by an hypothesis, merely 

I have saw him who you wrote to; and he woidd have came 
back with me, if he could. * 

Not one m fifly of those who call themselves deists,^ undev* 
stand the nature of the religion wnich they reject. 

If thou studiest diligently, thou will become learned^' 

Education is liot at^Aded to properly in Spain 
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He know'd it was his duty; and he ought, therefore, to <feiC 

He has htile more of the great man besides the title. 

Richard acted very independent on the occasion. 

We have done no more than it 'was our duty to have done. 

The time of my friend enteiing on business, soon arrived. 

His speech is me most perfect specimen I ever saw. 

Calumny and detraction are sparks which, if you do not blew; 
Aey will go out of themselves. 

Those two authors have each of them their merit. 
Reasons whde pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the hand of nature 
with wildness and conAision, strike me mind with mate grandeur 
than if they were adjusted to one another with the accuri^est 
symmetry. 

A lampoon or a satire do not carry in them robbery or miirder. 

The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle. 

If «Gme persons opportunities were never so £ivourable, they 
would be too inddent to imppve. 

It is reported that the govemour will come here to-morrow. 

Beauty and innocence should be never separated. 

Extravagance and foUy may reduce you to a situation where 
f ou will have much to fear and little to hope. 

Not one in fifly of our modem infidels are t]|^rougfaly versed 
in their knowledge oi the Scriptures. #^ 

Virtue and mutual confidence is the soul of fiienoship. Wh«» 
iheae are wan^g, disgust or hatred often follow little differences. 

An army present a painful sight to a feeling mind. 

To do good to them tiiat hate us, and, aa no occasiim, to sedc 
Mvenge, is the duty of a christian. 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is but miserable amidst 
all his {Measures: the rude inhabitant of Lapland is hi^ppi^ 
than him. 

There are principles in man, which ever have, and ever will, 
incline him to offend. 

This is one of the duties which requires great circumspectidD. 

They that honour me, tliem will I honour. 

Every dhurch and sect have opinions peculiar to themselves. 

Pericles g^ned such an ascendant over the minds of the 
Athenians, that he might be said to attain a monarchial pow« 
in Athens. * 

Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to come upon os, 
•hall deliver us fix>m it in due time. 

Th&t writer has given, us an account of the manner in which 
Christianity has formerly been propagated am<mg the heatheiii 
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1%mi£(h the measure be myfiteriousi it is not unworthy of your 
attention. 

In his conduct was treacheiy, and in his words, fidthless 
profesaons. 

Afbr I visited Europe, I returned to America. 

I have not, nor shall not, consent to a proposal so unjust 

I had intended yesterday to have walked out, but I have been 
«gain disappointed. 

Five and eight makes thirteen; five from eight leaves three. 

If he goes to Saratoga next week, it will make eight times 
that he has visited that renowned watering place. 

I could not convince him, that a forgiving dispositicm waa 
nobl^ than a revengeM one. I consider the first, one of the 
bridbtest virtues that ever was or can be possessed by man. 

The college consists of one great, and several smaller edifices* 

He would not believe, that honesty was the best policy. 

The edifice was erected sooner than I expected it to have been. 

Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
jistray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, &c. 

He might have completed his task sooner, but he could not 
do it better. 

The most ignorant and the most savage tribes of men, when 
they have looked round on &e earth, and on the heavens, could 
not avdd ascribing their origin to some invisible, designing 
caufle, and felt a propensity to adore their Creator. 



CRITICAL NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

OBSxmvATioir 1. The Showing absuid phrases so ccHnmon i& the saered 
lesk and elsewhere, should be carefully avoided by aU who resard commoa 
/«nse ; — " Slog the ttoo first and three fast verses.'' Just as if &cfe coi^ be 
jftore than one first and one last. There maybe 9i first two, a tecond two, kc ; 
'^ftrA threes a second three, a last three. **Within the two last centuries ;" 
^ The second syUable of the £brM/li^ words;" *• The Uuree first ofiheM^ 
OTthoepists have no rule by which ueir pronunciation is regulated ;" — ^*<1ha 
tost two centuries;" '* the first three words;'* **fhe first thru of thtM 
ortfaoepists.'* 

2. Adjectives should not be used. to express the manner of action. «The 
higher the river, the swifier it flows ;" *■ James learns easier than Juliet ; h» 
sees deq>er into fhe millstone than she;" — «the more swiftly it flows;*' 
M learns nwre easily ; farther into the millstone." " He conducted the bMul 
of any ;**— « the most boldi§,** 

S. More requires than after it The fcBowing sentences are therefore 
improper : ** tie was m(»e bdoved, but not so much admired, as dnftno ;" 
«< Richard is more active, but not so studious, at his companion.' The 
legitimate mode of supping the ellipses in these constructioniy will show 
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flMbgi«»uupn>prldty : thiis/< He WM more batored «• Cin^ 
Is more active at bis companion,'* &c. 

4. Adverbs, as illustrated on page 85, are generadly tubtUhUiM for two « 
more words banging to other para of speech. « Will vou accompany as 
to Europe next summer ?" ■< Yes," « Do you believe that the voyage will 
restore your health ?** ** No," In these examines, the adverbs yes and as, 
are substitutes for whole sentences, and, therefore, do not qualify any wards 
indetstDod. Yes, in this instance, literally means, << / will a4xompamf yoa fo 
Ewrvpe next tummer ;** and no, "J do not believe that the voyage vnil redan 
wy hiaUh" Many other adverbs are often employed in a similar manner. 

« FinOy^" is often improperiy used instead of the adverb ftr$l ; **% god 
deal,** instead of, mudi, or, a ^eat deal, 

6. A nice distinction should be observed in the use of such and so. Thr 
former may be empl(^ed in expressing quaUty ; the latter, in expresaiiie i 
degree of the ouabiy ; as, « Such a temper is seldom fouibd ;" *< So baa a 
temper is selaom found." In the following examples, so ahouM be i»sd 
instead of siuJi: *<He is such an extravagant young man» that I cannol 
associate with him ;" ** I never before saw sudt. large tree^.'* 

The aiiected use of cardinal, instead of ordinal numbers, ongfat not to te 
imitated. <<0n ^p&ge forty-fioe ;" "Look at page nbietten ;*^-~fir^,fiftk, 
nkieteenpi, i :r • 

6. In the choice and application of prepositions, particulao^regard shouU 
be paid to their meaning as established by the idiom of our language and 
the best usase. *< In my proceedin8;s, I have been actuated from the cod- 
viction, that I was supporting a righteous cause ;" ** He should have proved 
fix>m those golden precepts ;" " It is connected to John with the coniunctioa 
emd ;" ** Aware that there is, in the minds of many, a strong predUectioo 
in favour of established usages^ "He was made much on at Ai]gos;'' 
** They are resolved of ^ing y' " The rain has been filing of a long time ;** 
*• It is a work deservrng of encoursj^ement." These examples may be 
corrected thus, " actuated hy the conviction ;" " by those golden precepts;*^ 
**byihe conjunction and ;" " predilection for ;" ** much of at Ax^gos ;** •• sa 
going;" " falling^ a long time ;" " deserving encouragement" 

7. The preposition to is used before nouns of place; where they foflow 
verbs or participles of motion ; as, "I went to Washington." But ai i» 
employed after tne verb to 6e ; as, " I have been at Washington ;" ** He has 
been to New York, to home," &c. are improper. The preposition tn is set 
before countries, cities, and laree towns ; *' He lives in rrance^ m JjonAm, 
m Philadelphia, in Rochester.'" But before single houses, ami cities and 
villages which are in distant countries, ai is commonly used ; as, " He lives 
at Park-place ;" ** She resides at Vincennes." People in the northern states 
may say, " They live in New-Orleans, or, at New-Orleans." 

8. Passive agents to verbs in the infinitive mood, should not be empU^ed 
as active a^nts. The following are solecisms: "This house to let;** 
** Horses and carriages to let ;" " Congress has much business to perftni 
tiiis session ;" because the agents, Aouse, fufrses and carriages, and butm^s, 
which are really |>asnve, are, according to these constructions, rendeijed ss 
active. The expiessions should be, " This house to 6e let ;" ** Hoiaeji and 
earriaees to be let ;" " much business to be performed,** 1 

9. Ambxgvity. — "Nothing is more to be desired than wisdom.** & 
UieraUy correct, for wisdom is certainly more to be desired than nothing^ 
as a figurative expression, it is well established and unexceptionable. 

" A crow is a large black bird :"— a large, blach—bird, 
" I saw a horse— fly through the window :" — ^I saw a horsey. 
" I saw a ship gliding under fiill sail through a spy glass." I saw, tfaiOQch 
• •py giws, a smp gUdm" under lull sail 
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Om ttaj«ee how (be world goerwith heU an eyt." On uqr tM^ 
with half an eye, how tbe wcnrld goes. 

<' A great stone, that I happened to find, after a long search, h? ttM set 
•bore, served me for an anchor." This arraneement of the memben and 
eircmnstances of this sentence, confines the speaker's $eanh iotheua thon : 
whereas, he meant, « A large sUme, whichy after a long search, I hi^tened 
iofind hytheiea shore, served me for an anchor." ^ 

** I shaU only notice those called personal pronouns." I shall notice «i% 
those called peraonid pronouns. 

10. Tautology. — ^Avoid words which add nothing to the sense ; such at, 
*** Now extant, /^ee gratis, tHow mope, ccld snow, a Ao? sun, a flowing itream» 
a duU blockhead, vnxe sages." « I am just going to. go there ;" I am abtmt 
logo. 

11. Absurdities and Improprietibs. — ** I can learn him many things.* 
It ought to be, « I can teach him." To Uaifi, is to oc^mre, or rtame iubr- 
mation ; to Uach, means to eomrnmiicaie it. 

** I don't think it is so." You do think that it is nal so. 

Ever J always, ** I have ever been of this mind." I have atwmfs been. 
Ever and alwaysMe not synonymous. Eoer refers to ofiu indefinite period 
of time ; as, « If he ever become rich:" always means at aU tmes. 

Excuse^ pardon. The former signines to release firom an obligation which 
refers to tiie future ; the latter, to foi^ve a neglect or crime that is pbst 
** Excuse me for neglecting to caH yesterday :" pardon me. 

Remember, recollect. We remember a tiling which we retain in our mind ; 
we recoUed it, when, though having gone fi[^m the mind, we have power to 
eall it back. 

Defect^ deAcieney, A thing which is incomplete in any of its parts^ li 
wefidxoe ; a total absence of the thing, is a deficiency. 

This subject will be resumed in the appendix to this woik. 



CORRECTIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

From among those words which are often eironeously snaUed, the fsBow* 
\jAg are select^ and corrected according to Johnson, and Vi Cobb*s WaDut. 



Incombbct. 

Abscision 

achievment 

adze 

aericultoralist 

aunanac 

ancle 

baise 

bason 

bas% 

boiibazin 

boose 

boult , 

ouccaneer 

burthen 

bye 

calimanoo 



Correct. 

Abscission 

achivement 

addice 

agriculturiflt 

aunanack 

ankle 

baize 

basin 

base 

bombasin 

bouse 

bolt 

bucanier 

burden 

calamanco 



Incorrect. 

camblet 

camphor 

canvas 

carcase 

centinel 

chace 

chaHbeate 

chameliofr 

chemist 

chemistry 

cholic 

chuse 

cimetai 

clench 

cloka 

cohlai 



CORBXCT. 

camlet 

eamphira 

canvass 

carcass 

sentinel 

chase 

chalybeate 

chameleon 

chymjst 

clmnistiy 

eolick 

ehooae 

cimeter 

elinch 

tloak 

«Ww 
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IVCMBSCV, 


CmmcT. 


lWC9MMMCt» 


Cennxcv. 


ehimnies 


chimneys 


malcontent 


m ilfffff ntif^wf 


chesnut 


chestnut 


maneuver 


manoeuvre 


clue 


clew 


merchandize 


merchandise 


connection 


connexion 


misprison 


mispiiaioa 


corset 


corslet 


monies 


moneys 


cypher 


cipher 


negociate 


negotiate 


dactyl 


d»ctyle 




negotiatkm 


diocese 


diocess 


novidate 


novitietia 


dipthong 


diphthong 


ouse 


ooze 


dispatch 


despatch 


aptke 


opaque 


doat 


dote 


paroxism 


paroxysm 


draft 


draught 


partisan 


partisan 


droath 


drought 


patronize 


patronise 


dye 


die 


phrenzy 


phrensy 


dyer 


dier 


pinchers 


pincers 


embitter 


imbitter 


plow 


plough 


embody 


imbody 


poney 


pony 


enquire 
enquirer 


inquire 
inquirer 


potatoe 
pumpkin 


potato 
pumpioa 


enquiiy 


inquiry 


quere 


query 


ensnare 
enterprize 


insnare 
enterprise 


recoenise 
reindeer 


recosnite 
rainaeer 


enthral 


inthral 


reinforce 


le-enfiNHce 


entrench 


intrench 


restive 


restiff 


entrust ' 


intrust 


ribbon 


riband 


enwrap 


inwrap 


rince 


rinse 


epaulette 
etherial 


epaulet 


Sadler 


saddler 


ethereal 


sailed 


salad 


faggot 


fogot 


sceptic 


slceptick 


fasset 


fiiucet 


scepticism 


skepticBBB 


feUon 


felon 
ft 


se^ 
seignor 


cigar 
seignior 


germ 


germe 


Serjeant 


sergeant 


goslin 


godlng 


shoar 


shore 


gimblet 


gimlet 


soothe 


sootii 


nalfoe 
hansel 


Ealloo 
handsd 


staunch 
streight 
subtnict 


stanch 

straight 

subsUact 


highth 


heieht 
hinoerance 
empale 
endeee 


suitor 


suiter 


hindrance 

impale 

inclose 


sythe 
tatler 
thresh 


icythe 
tattler 
thrash 


indosure 


endoivie 


thwak 


thwack 


indict 


endict 


tipler 


tippler 


indictment 
indorse 


endictment 
endorse 


tranquility 

triptbona; 

trissyUable 


tranmiillity 
triphthong 


indorsement 


endorsement 


tri^Ui^ 


instructor 


instmcter 


valice 


valise 


insure 


ensure 


yaUiei 


vaBeys 


insurance 


ensurance 


vise 


vice 


\:r 


lackey 


waggon 


wagon 


last 


warrantee 


warranty 


licence 


license 


vThoopingeougb 


hoopingcoogl 


toth 


loath 


woe 


wo 


lye 


ie 


yeatt 


T«t 
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CORRECTIONS IN ORTHOEPY. 

The flowing words being often eironeously pronounced by poUlb 
^etff^e, as well as by the vulgar, their correction, in this place, agreeabbf 
to vobb*s Walker, it is presumed, will be useful to manj. Some of tM 
ouspronunciations given are provmckU, 

Pite, ilr, fftU, f&t,—- m^, m£t,— piifi,pln— 416, mAve, n6r, n6t— 4&be, t&K 

bAll--6ll-4&iind--4Ain--THis. 

E)&THooRA-^ Impbopxb. Pbonoun- Obthogba- Impbopbr. Pbonouit 



PHT. 

Again 

AD7 

kre 

Azure 

Bade 

Beaid 

Been 

Bleat 

Boil 

Bonnet 

Brooch 

Camphire 

Canal 

Catch 

Causeway 

Chalice 

Chasten 

Chimney 

Chine 

Choir 

Ckvy 

CUnch 

Column 

Combat 

Comma 

Coquet 

Corps 

Corpse 

Cover 

Deaf 

Decisive 

Depot 

Depute 

Design 

Dinr 

Docde 

Disgust 

Dismay 

Disown 

Dost 

Dotfa 

Does 

Draiii 

))rought 

Drowned 

Ductik 



&-g4ne' 

m& 

bide 

bird 

htn or hiin 

bliit 

Mle 

b&n'n«t 

brdtsh 

kim'flre 

kft-niwP 

k&tsh 

krds'wi 

k&FU 

tshAs'sn 

tshim^U 

tshlme 

k6ir 

Wv^ 

Wnsh 

k61'y&m 

kftm'bit 

ktmfmi 

k6'kyrkif 

k6rps 

klv'ftr 

dhhf 

dA-s!s1v 

dkfp6t 

d£p'&-tlze 

d£-zlne' 

d^nt . 

d6'slle 

dls-g&st' 

dls-mi' 

dls-dne' 

d6st 

d6th 

dbbz 

drd^n 

dr6&th 

dr6&nd'£d 

dOk'tUe 



CED. 

i-g£n 

il3i' 

ir 

i'zh&re 

bid 

Ultd 

bhi 

bUit 

b6U 

b6n'nlt 

brftfttsh 

kim'flr 

ki-niF 

kitsh 

kiwz'wi 

tshills 

tshise'sn 

tshlm'ni 

tshlne 

kwlre 

kliv^v^ 

klinsh 

k6M&m 

k&m'bit 

k6m'mi 

kd'khtf 

k6re 

k6rp8 

^v'&r 

14f 

d£-8l%!v 

d^-p&te 

d£-sine 

dint 

d6s'sll 

dlz-g&stf 

dlz-mi'' 

dlz-Ane' 

d&st 

dr&ne 
dr6iU 
dr6&nd 

dwm 



PHT. 

Edge 

£i&er 

English 

Era 

Ere 

Fasten 

Fearful 

Figure 

Fiend 

First 

Foliage 

Fortime 

Fortni^t 

Fountain 

Fracture 

Fragrance 

FutSe 

Gather 

Get 

Girth 

Goal 

Going 

G<^d 

Gum 

Grudge 

Gypsum 

Have 

Heard 

Hearth 

Hiss 

Hoist 

Homely 

Hoof 

Hostler 

Humble 

Jesting 

KetUe 

Lecture 

Leisure 

Lever 

Lid 

Lilarh 

Loaii 

Loo 

Maintaifi 



ije 

I'THftr 

ing'Ush 

ire 

ffts'tn 

fii'fai 

Wrt 

f&st 

f6lFiie 

fAi'd^&n 

fdrfhit 

frik't^&r 
frig'rinse 
fmie 
gith'ftr 

gtt 
g&rt 



cbo. 
h^e 

Ing^giQih 

£'ri 

ire 

fis'sn 

f^^i^flU 

flg'Are 

fAnd 

f&rst 

fA^M-iie 

f6i^tsbiLn« 

f6rfnlte 

fAAn'tin 

fiik'tsh^M 

firi'grinse 

f&'ffl 

g*t 

giiii 

gAle 



gAne or gft- gAlnr 
gddld [In gAld^ 
eftAiLi g&m 

M-gr£t8hr erftdle 
diKs&m np^&m 

hive hiv 

h^^rd hint 

h&iiiorhi/AhirfA 



slss 

histe 

h&m^li 

h&f 

hiwsl&r 

hto^bl 

jiistOn 

kltrtt 

Uk'tsh&r 

Uzh'&r 

Uv'&r 

Ud 

lilftk 

Idftm 

It 



hiss 

h6Ut 

hdmeOi 

hAftf 

fts'l&r 

ftmOil 

listing 

ik'tsh&ft 

Wvtr 

ltd 

ItOik 

16me 

lAd 



mine-tinft mtn-Uai^ 



^ 



^eOBBBCVIOKS IN OBTHaBPT. 



^)iMrH0O»A» IMMIOPXIU PHONOUV- 



TKY. 

Momiftid 

Hfountain 

Nature 

Neither 

OMi^ 

Oblique 

Of 

Oil 

Only 

Panther 

Parent 

Paitnef 

Pasture 

Patron 

Pinoen 

Pith 

Plait 

Poem 

Point 

Pother 

Precept 

Preface 

Prelude 

Process 

Product 

Progress 

Profile 

Pumpion 

Put 

Quoit 

Haisin 

Kapine 

llear 

Reptik 

lUd 

Kind 

Rinse 

RosJA 

Routine 



CED. 

mire'm&de m&r'mide 

m6dD^tn m6dn'tln 

nd^tsh&r n4'tsh&re 

ni'TH&r n^^TH&r 

6Ai\&ijef 6-bHie' 

6-bl^V 6b-Uke^ 

6f Av 

lie 6U 
tiAhorta^li 6ne1l 

pAne't&r piai'iMa . 

p&r'int pi'r£nt 

p&rd'nikr pirfnftr 

pjU'tshftr pfks'tshtoe 

p&t<r&n p&'tr&n 

plnsh'6rz pin sfurz 

vkth pith 

pU£t ; plite 

^me p6'im 

pinte p6!nt 

oATH'ftr p&TH'&r 

prls'sipt pr^'sSpt 

pr^'i^e priffas 

pr^^&de |ir£P&de 

pr&^&s prds'sls 

^&'<d&kt prdd'bkt 

prd'grls prAg^rSs 

prA'flle prA-ft41' 

p&ngk'ln p&mp'yiih 

piit (verb) p4t 
kwdte 



rA'zn 

ra'pine 

r&re 

rip'tUe 

rid 

rlne 

rinse 



kw6it 

ri'zn 

ripln 

Mr 

r^ytU 

rind 

ifnse 

p6?'ln 



r^A'i^tiiB M-mn^ 



OATRoomA- Ihfxopsr. Pa4>v#«i 

PHY. 

Roof 

Sacred 

Said 

£at 

Days 

Scarce 

Schedule 

Shut 

Since 

Sit 

Sleek 

Sliver 

SlothM 

Soot 

Spikenard 

Spoil 

Steelyard 

Stamp 

Stint 

Sword 

fiynod 

Therefore 

Thill 

To 

Tour 

Treble 

Towards 

Trophy 

Tuesday 

Verdure 

Vizier 

Volume 

Were 

Yea . 

Yes 

Yest 

Yet 

You 

Youth 



rftff 


r&df 


sik'rid 


sdOoM 


side 


Bhd 


s£t 


Bkt 


sise 


84a 


ridUie 


ak&if 


sk£d'&le 
sh&t 


•h6£ 


sinse 


■Inse 


8«t 


•ft 


sUk 


sUik 


riiv'v&r 


sU'vftr 


sllwtA^&l 


8]&ttW 


s&t 


866t 


spls'n&t 
stil'y&rdz 


^Ike^iid 
anAll 


BUkifyU 


8t6mp 


sikxxm 


stint 


sthit 


sw6rd 


•6rd 


si'ndd 


Sftt'ftd 


THire'ftre 


THii'ftn 


fll 


fiUl 


t6 


td« 


tAAr 


tdAr 


trlb'bl 


trkWH . 


t6-w4rd2' 


t6'&nix 


trAPft 


trd^ ' 


tsh&z'di 


tAxe'di 


vftrjj&r 
vl'zhiir 


vif'iftKi 


vir'yAir 

▼Al^lllS 


vMhm 


wire 


whr 


Ji 


y.* 


yis 


yii 


yitst or list yhat 


ylt 


y*t 


y^. 


j66 


yA^ 


y6M 



Obthoorapht. 

Ague and fever 

Alternate 

Annunciate 

Andiron 

Antipodes 

Apparent 

Architecture 

Assumption 

Auxiliary 

Certioran 

Christianity 

Plandestine 

Coaiyutor 

Con^ndium 

doQDoissev 



Ihpropsb. 

iwl-tir'n^ 

in-n&n'sh&te 

ti&nd'i-iira 

{Ui'ti-p6dz 

ftp-pu'int 

&rtsVi*t£k-tshfir 

&s-sftjaQysh(in 

Awksrlrl-ri 

^h-&r-&i^&r 

kris-tsh&n'i-ti 

kl&n-dis'tine 

k6-4d'j&.t&r 

kdm-pin^i*iim 
Icdn-nis-MrC 



Pronounced, 

A'gA and fZ'vftr 

M-tlr'ndte 

in-niin'shi-ite 

&nd'i-ftm 

im-HMd-dikz 

&p-pa'rint 

ir'ki-tik-tsh&re 

&s-s&m'sh&n 

^wg-zW'vi-r4 

s£r-shi-o-riM 

kris-tshi-ln'i-ti 

^din-dis'tln 

kd-id-jA't&r 

k6m-p£n^i-&m 

k^-nis-sire' 



tC 



coRRBcnoM nr dirFHonnr. 



CoWtMQS 

Coveriet 

Decrepit 

Demonstrate 

Desidentiiiii 

Diamond 

Discrepance 

Disfiwichise 

Dialiooeft 

Disorder 

EHechifr 

Emaciate 

Expiatoiy 

Extempme 

KxtnoTfJ&auej 

Feminine 

Fre^entlj 

GenuiBe 

Goardian 

GxxniiaBtiek 

inUehijah 

Hospital 

Hiunerooi 

Idea 

IgDoraniits 

IndecoroQi 

Irradittte 

Literati 

Mionteaance 

MascQlilie 

JdofcantLfe 

• 

Meliorate 

Mnsenm 

National 

Nomendatnie 

Nominaliire 

Obedience 

Obstreperous 

Octaro 

Oratoi^T 

P&rentege 

Partiafi^ 

Patronaee 

Patriarch 

Patriot 

Patriotism 

Philologist 

Phllosc^^ 

Pfailosophieal 

PUgiansm 

Possess 

Possessive 



ArtreBlkve 



Incor&xct. 

kdret^-fts 

kftv'ftr-Ild 

k64'6rd.ise 

d£-kripad 

d6m'6n-8tr&tr 

d^-sld-ir-^fbin 

di'miind 

dis-lorip'&n-sd 

dIs-frin'tsUze 

d!8-6n'6st 

dis-6r'd&r 

i-md'shite 

ftks-pFl.td-r6 

iks-Um'p&re 

iHm'i-nlne 

irkkfvrhntAi 

jln'&-lne 

g&r-diitt^ 

glm-n&s^tik 

Bl-U-l&'jl^ 

fads^^lt-Cil 

Me 
fe-lid-rin/iks 

k-r&d'«-4te 

Bt4r-&tl 

mAne-tdne'tose 

rnds'lcA-Hne 

mAi^klM-tUe 

m&r-k&n^t^^K 

m&r-k&nHU 

m£.U'6-rdte 

B& sh&n-&l 

nd-mto'ldd-t&re 

D6m'£-t!v 

6b-8tp6p'p&-lfts 

pi'rint-^e 

pdr.8h&m.t£ 

p&'tr&n-ije 

pdfr£-&ric 

pdfr6^&t 

p&fr£-At'4an 

fl-wm-jlst 

n-ld-sAHk-dl 

pds-sis' 

p6s-8&S'8lT 

p/^s-s£sh'(^a 
Plrr'TMa-tlf 



PRoireuiiCB» 

k&i^tshi-iU 

kftv^ftr-lftt 

k64'<Ud-!s 

di-krtpit 

d^-mdn'strite 

di'Sid-i'Tifitm' 

di'&-m&nd 

(tts'kr^-pAnst 

dls-firiU/tshlx 

dix-tn'M 

dlz-6rM&r 

^-Uk'tri-fl 

l-mi'shi-dtto 

ksa p^-A-tftr-rir 

Iks-tim p6-ri 

iks-Mfd^-BiM 

film'6^nin 

|jr&r'd£-&n 

Ml-H^lM^ri 
fts'pd-tftl 

T&'mftr-Af 

lff-n6-riKinA» 

fn^-kd'rft* 

!r*r&'d«-dt» 

It-Ar-itl 

min'td-nteiir 

BlMt&-ll» 

m^ni-d-rte 

ndsli'<Ui-&l 

ndm-in-ktt'tsiito 

nftm'i'-B&'^T 

6-b£^-£nse 

6b-strip/fr-(bi 

^k-t&V6 

6r^-tftr-vft 

pfti'lnt-die 

p&r^M-fl16-t« 

p&t'rftn-lje 

p4'tr«-&rii 

p&ti^-&t 

pi'tr«-&f.lzni 

fi46m-jlst 

ni-6.z6f'£-k41 

pli'jl-rizm 

pAs-z^ 

p6z-zfts'slV 

p6z*ztelif&» 



9M 

Pronimciation 
Propitiatioii 
Prophecy 
Ptt)i" 



coRRBcnoirs m o&thokpt 




lance 
Ratio 
RatioDtl 
Mcrament 
llamfice 
Utereotype 

Stnpendoits 

8yiion3nne 

Synonyma 

Transparent 

Transparency 

Verbatim 

Volcano 

Whiffletree t 



iNCOmMBCT. 

prA-n&n-si-i'ih&n 
pr6-pl8-^-&'8b&n 
prdri-si (noun) 
prAv'4-8l (verb) 
r&d'£-lnse 

ri'sh&n-U 
8&'kr&-m£nt 
84'kr4-flze or (fls) 
stftr'A-tipe 
8t&-pin'd&.&s > 
8t&-p£n'j&s 5 
8£-n6n'i-m6 
8£-n6n'^-mlz 
tr&ns-p&r'Snt 

v£r-b&tlm 

v61-ki'n6 

hwip'pl-trii 



pBeNowcm* 

pr6-nftn-8hi-&%li(kft 
pr6-plsh-£-i^8li4n 
pmi'Si (nomi) 
pr6f 4-si (vexb3 

TiLfshh'6 

r&8h'&n-&l 
s&k'ri-m&nt 
8^'r&.flze 
8t^'i^.6-tipe 

8t&-p&n'd&8 

8ln'6-nlHi 

tr&ns-pi'r&nt 

tr&ns-pi'r£]i-!«i 

vkT-hi'tlm 

v61-ki'n6 

hwiffl-tr^^ 



Note 1.— When the words kamedt hltsHd, loved, tf€, are used a0 m^ 
cipial adjectives, liie termination ed should generaDy be nroncm&eeiaia 
separate syllaUe; as, « A Uam^ man; The bletS'td Redeemttr;** bat 
when they are employed as verbs, the ec2 is contracted in pronimcuitioa) 
as, *' He Uam'd his lesson ; They are lov*d ; I have walked, 

2. The accent of the following wcNrds, Mis on those syllables «xpnsM^ 
in the itoZicfc characters ; £u rope an, hy me ne al, Ce sa re a, go aajittor, 
ep i cu re an, m ter est ed, in ter est ing, rep a ra ble, ree oe niae, kgia)t 
tiire, o6 li ga to ly, in com par a ble, ir rep a ra Ue, inei; o/Sble. In alaqp 
class of wMtis, the vowels a, e, and ai, should be pronomlced, not like loDg 
a in kUe, but like tiie more open sound of ay in prayer i suth %^fare, rare, 
CAere, <Aetr, ti^Aere, air, chair, can^art^ declare, &c. In the wotos person, 
perfect, mercy, interpret, determme, and the like, the vowel e before ris 
often erroneously sounded like short u. Its proper sound is that <n e in M 
pet, impefa^ve. 

8. With respect to the pronunciation of the words sky^JsitCi, gvidt,^. it 
appears that a mistake extensively pevaUgi. It is^>e}igved tiiat their cob- 
mon pronunciation by the vulgar, is the correct one, and agreeable to the 
pronunciation intended by Mr. John Walker. The proper diphthong 
sounds in skii, kytnd, gyide, are adopted by the common mass, and per- 
verted by those who, in their unnatural and affected pronunciation of ^ese 
words, say, sk^-l, k£4nde, g£-ido. This latter mode of pronouncing thea 
in two syllables, is as incorrect and ridiculous as to pronounce the wmdi 
hoiU, toU, in two syHables, thus, b6-ll, i> IL 

4. My, vfind,pour. When my is co' 4 wasted with thy, hie, her, your, kt 
it is pronounced, ml : in all omer situations, it i^ pronounced, m£ ; si, 
**My [me] son, give ear to my [me'\ counsel." When wind ends a line is 
poetry, and is made to rhyme with mind, bind, kind, &c. it is pronouncei 
wind ; but in other situations, it is pronounced, wind. 

*<Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
*< Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind,** 
Pour. Analogically, the diph&ong ou, in this word, has its proper tofnnd; 
•f in hbAr, s^&r. 

•• Ye heavens ! irom high the dewy nectar pour, 
** And lA soft sileace shed the inndly shower,** 



.x:u 



PEOYINCaUSllS. 






PROVINCIALISMS. 



dairriiACtlOKS, vulgarisms, and other IMPROPRIlTHi. 

As etch of the Ibllowing provincialisms and vulgarisms, has Itslocallt^rii 
some one section or other of our country, it is hoped that these eonrectiona 
will be found useful in the districts to vi^ch the various phrases respeetivelj 
oelong. 



IMVAOPBB. 

Arat 

haint 

taint 

oaint 

maint 

wont 

wer'nt 

Mraunt 

woodent 

mnssent 

izzent 

wazzent- 

hezzent 

doozzeat 

tizzent 

whool 



COMMON 

Akst 

bin 

fiiil 

h&m 

St&n 

dft&z 

gl&ss 

m&ss 

brikss 

fl&wnt 
hlz'zn 
hd&'zn 
ftn%h£nt 

^jU 
diUi'jiir 

tsh^mliikr 

nd'thr 

niif&r-il 



COKKECT. 

Are not 
have not 
tisnot 
are not 
mmf not 
wiUnot 
were not 
was not 
would not 
must not 
14 not 
was not 
has not 
does not 
tisnot 
who wifl 
don't 
can't 

ni 

tis 

IK NEW-ENGLAND OB 
NBW'YORK. 

&8kt 
bin 
' hw61o 
h6me 
stAne 
d&z 
glfUs 
m&ss 
br&ss 

Mat 

hlz 

h6Az1z 

ftne'tshtot 

ine^jM ^ 

ddne'jftr 

strine'j&r 

tsh&me'b&r 

Di'tsh&re 

nltsh'&'ria 

f&r'tsh&ne 

fSf'tsbd-nite 



IMPBOPEA. 

vir^w 

vftr'tftw-As 

Ak'tiw-il 

id'dw-kita 

f^TH'ftr 

heft 

stoop 

stent 

helve 

muss 

dump 

scup 

chaise 

cutter 

stad<ye 

ibxy 

supie 



eOXRECT. 

viftshA-fts 

M^tsh&-&1 

id'j&-k4te 

WrufiT 

weight 

porch 

Wk 

handle 

disorder 

unload 

swing 

eiir or chaise 

Si&.horse sleigb 

reddish 

spiy or supple 

m FENNSTLVANIA. 



18 



Strentti 

lenth 

brenth 

ort 

nan 

wisht 

wunat 

ouch * 

cheer 

mock 

mmentz 

wanity 

in warn 

omary 

ibrh^ 

we bit 

disiemember 

DMr 
fld6r 
6nd 

16S8 

kftArse 

s6Arse 

till 

pM • 



strene^th 

length 

breadth 

ought 

wmit 

wish 

once 

oh 

chair 

ghost 

opposite 

vanity 

in vain 

ordinary 

tomre 

smul piece 

do not lemtiiibsr 

IRISH. 

d6re 
fl6re 
&nd 

mz 

kdrse 
s6rie 
t66 
p4t 





f 

J 

m 

I 



9W 

m 

MD. VA. 

TR&r 
whir 

b&r [bear] 
w&r 



niOVIlfOIALISUff. 



COBBSCT. 

mt 

p&r'sn 

XY. MISS. S(C. 

THdre 
hwlre 
Mre 



IMPKOPXB. 

m&&t 
gwlne 
fli^&t or sfyii 

t^te or f&tch 

hApM 

iniin)l 



COUBBCr. 

mite [mi^M] 

rid 

k4r-rd» f&tsh, or 

Mnar 

h&lpt 

pirfn&r-sMp 

m65v 6£r 



NoTK. GIfocr, prdfy, «f 2y, emrmut^ €xptcl, gu€$s^ mnd r^cAxm, th«agl| cef^ 
net EiigUsh woras, have, aiao|i|f the common people of New EnelsSid and 
New York, « provincial application and meaning, with them, a c&rer raaji, 
is one of a eentle and obliguijg disposition ; instead of, a man of distinguisbed 
talents and superiour acquir^ents. Pretty and ughf, they apply to the 
iupotUion of a person, instead of, to his external appearance. In these 
•tates, one will often hear, " I guest it rains," when we speaker knows this 
to be a fact, and, therefore, gi4«5sv^ is uncalled for. " I es^ect I can go ;*' or, 
**l reckon I can ;*' instead of, ** I st^ppoee or presume*** In New En^and, 
a clergyman is often called a mtnister, in New York, a pnest, and south 0/ 
K. Y., a porooa. The last is preferable^ 

CORRECTED. 

I am going. He lives ai home. 

He has been at home these 2 weeks. 

You oug^t not to do it OrUMf I 
oudit. 

"lis no better than hs. 

Is not that line well tmilien ? 

It is no better, or, it Is not any bet- 
ter than this. 

The cows are gone home, and lam 
going after ^em. 

He unit be here diretHyy and hm^ 
^ours iEind their's^ 

He touched th^ «/on# which I a^fcovitf 
him, and it made him stgh^ for U was 
hissing hot. 

Go, Natlianiel, and cut a sapling, to 
make a lever of. Iwaa^ahout to go, or, 
intending to go immeHaidy, &ther. 

Where shall I unload my cart, SErf 
Yonder, What is the vmght of yooi 
load ? 

AVhen did you, return fiwn HarUord f 
A fortnight ago. IsiipossUfU ? Dii 
you see my son Daniei, who has opmed 
a public house there f No. Hehadkfl 
before I mrived there, O, the ptdtrit 
fellow! He vnll Boon come to nought. 

My fHend*s superb mansion is de- 
lightfully sUu^edon a natural mooni 
of considerable height. It heu a loBf 
porcA in front ; but it is. farther from 
the city th^n I would like to resnle. 

I jbiintf the girl had been ffnniiwarf. 
tR9(tt(».tWXM» 



IffiW^XNOLAJTD OB NBW-TORX. 

I be goin. He lives to hum. 
Hese oen to hum this two weeks. 
You haddent ought to do it. Yes 
I had ought. 
Taint no better than hizzen. 
Izzent that are line writ well ? 
Tizzent no better than this ere. 

The keows be gone to hum, neow 
and I'mer goin arter um. 

He*ll be here derights, and bring 
yo«m and thaim. 

He toueh'd the stun which I shew 
him, and I guess It made him sithe 
for 'twas cissing hot. 

Run, Thanel, and cut a staddle, for 
to make a leaver on. Izejestagooieter 
go, daddy. 

Whar shsdl I donmmy cart, square ? 
Dump it ven^. what's the heft of 
yourioaa? 

When ju ^t ham ftom Haffoid? 
A fortnit ago. You diddent, did ye^ 
Ju see my ]>Miel, whose sot «^ a 
tarvem there? No. Hede gone aior^ 
I got thwe. 0,the pesky crner ! Heie 
•oon be uj) a stump. 

My fiinda supurb maa^km Is de- 
lightmlly sitewated on a nate*eral 
mound of considerable hithe. It hez 
a long stoop in front; but it is furder 
fram the ciw than I'de like my hum. 

I know*!! the gdi wu drownded, 
' I teU'd thftiDyiifli<aonftrg» " 



thai ixemdl told ^Jury rfi 



J 



PROVINCIALISMS* 



IfSW BirOLAND« 

Hither geestin nor jokin about it ; but 



if they'd parmit me to giv em my me Uigivtihtn my vmorftUtubftd, 
ideze, thevM obleege me. So I parse- they would oblige me. So, I pene* 
v«red, ana carried my piote. Yoa don't 
say so. Be yoa from iarkshire ? I be. 
Neow I swan \ if I aint clean beat. 



COXBXCTXD 

naljnHng about it ; but, (nfjmmUkm 



YoH boint ^m the Janeys, be ye ? 
Yes. Gosh ! then I guess you kneow 
neow to tend tarvern. 

IN FBJCNSTLVAJf lA, 

I seen him. Have you saw him ? 
Y«8, 1 have saw him wunst ; and that 
fras beftffe ypu seed him. 

I done my task. Have you did 
fours ? No,Diit I be to do it. 

I be to be there. He know'd me. 

liMtve me be/ for Ime all»r*d. 
I sever took notice to it 

I wish I haddent did it; howsum- 



vfred,andg«n»ud my poini. Mud! 
Jrejfou from Berknkire? I am. 
RtcUJy ! I am mi-priud. 

wins you from NtvhJtrdeifT Tea. 
Then I presume you know how to tend 
a tavern: 

eomRxcTxo. 

t sfflu^ him. Have you $een himf 
Yes, mde ; and that was before you 
eav) him. 

I have done my task. Hare yon 
dene vonn ? No, but I sMuf . 

I steflbetbei«;or,Iim<f<betbers. 
He knew me. 

Xd me be, ibr I dm aflndd. 

I never took notioe of it : or, betlir 
thus, I neveriMtfkwd it 

IfMil kadnoi dtmikx Aowevcr,! 



Give me them there books. 

He ert to go ; so he ort 

No he orten. 

Detit scTouge me. 

I diddent go to do it 

Aint that a good hand write ? 

Kan ? I know'd what he meant; tmt 
I never let on. 

It is a long mile to town. Ah ! I 
thought 'twas uaie a short mile. 

IRISH. 

Not here the day: he went till 
Piitsbui|4i. 
Let us M after pairsing a wee bit. 
Where did you loss it? 

Mo. Va. Ky. OS Miss, 
Cany the horse to water. 

Tote the wood to the river. 
Have you fooht the water. 

(*ve made 200 bushels of corn this 
tsar. 
He has run aginst a snag. 
Is that your plunder, str&neer 
He will 9oen come of that habit. 

1 war thar, and Iseen his boat yf%B 
oadend too heavy. 
Whar you swine ? 
Hese in conoot with me. 
Did you git shet of your tobaeca ? 

Who hoped you to sell it ? 



ever, I dont keer: they cant skeer iur^ori iktm. They eannoi scarf 

Oive me Ikoee books. 
He ought \o ttOt rtaUjf, 
He ought not. 
Dont crowd me. 
I did not intend to do it 
Jb not ^tmtbeauHfid writing t 
What? Iibiet0Wh«tbemeuit;M 
I kepi that to myeelf. 

It is a If^ over a mUe to town. Ah! 
I eappoeed U to be las than a mils. 

COSSECTS*. 

J9e u not here to-day. He went It 

Pittsburgh. 
Let us parse a tittle. 
Where did you ton it ? 

COBRBCTXD. 

Lead the horse to water ; or, wal« 
the horse. 

Cany the wood to the river. 

Have you fitcked, or broughtt ths 
water? 

I have raised 200 bushels of eon 
this year. 

He has got into difficulty. 

Is that yonr ttaggage, sir t 

He will soon overeometOt get ridof^ 
that habit. 

I was there, and I saw that hisbott 
was too heavily laden, or loaded. 

Where are yoa going ? 

He i$ in partnership with me. 

Did you get rid, or dwpose o^ yow 
tobacco? 

Who Utpid you seU it > 



MMS PROflODT. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of the modulations of the voice 
according to the usages of the language we speak, 
and the sentiments we wish to express : hence, in 
its most extensive sense, it comprises all the laws of 
elocution. 

PVosody is commonty divided mto two parts : the 
first teaches the true pronunciation df wwda, com* 
prising cLCcerd^ quantity^ empliasis^ pmise^ and tone , 
and the second, the laws of versification. 

Accent Accent is tbe laying of a pecufiar stress of the Tcice 
on a particular letter or syllable in a word, that it may be better 
heara than the rest, or distk^uished from them ; as, in ike wosd 
presiime, the stress of the voice must be on the letter te, and the 
second sylls^ble, sume, which 83ilable takes the accent. 

Every word of more syllables than one, has one accented 
•3^able. For the sake of euphony or distinctoess in a long 
word, we frequently give a secondary accent to anotb^ syUs- 
Ue besides the one which takes the principal accent ; as, ^tes h 
mo^ ni ^alj a ban! don Vng*. 

QuanWy. The quantity of a syllable is that time which ii 
kMxupied in pronouncing it It is considered as long or abort 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the acc^t is^on the vowel ; 
which causes it ta be slowly joined in pronunciation with the 
following letters; as, "Fall, bale, m55d, house, fiature." 
' A syuable is short, when the accent is on the consonant; 
which causes the vowel to be quickly joined to the succeeding 
letter ; as, " ^nt, bonnet, hunger." 

A long syllable generally requires double the Ume of a short 
one in pronouncing it; thus, "mate'' and "n5te'' should b« 
pronounced a^ slowly again as "mat" and "ndt" 

Emphasis. By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound 
of the voice, by which we distinguish some word or words oo 
which we design to lay particular stress, and to show how they 
affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatick wordi 
. must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as weH at 
by a greater stress. 

Emphasis will be mose fully exjdained under the head of Elocution. 

Pauses. Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total 
cessation of the voice during a perceptible, and, in many caaes, 
^ measurable, space of time. 

Tone^p Tones are different boA from emphasis and pauses ; cod* 
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«btijig m tbd modolations of the voice, or the notes at varhtioiii 
of sound which we employ in the expression of our senthnenti. 
JSmphasis afiects particukr words and phrases; hut tones 
zSted sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes a whole discoimie. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written com- 
position into sentences or parts of sentences, by 
points or stops, in order to mark the different pauses 
which the sense and an accurate pronunciation re- 
quire. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon, a 
pause double that of the comma ; the Colony double &at of the 
semicolon ; and the Period, double that of tiie colon. 

Punctuation is a modem art. The ancients were entireij unacquainted 
with the use of points ; and wrote, not only without any distinction of mem« 
bers and periods, but also without any distinction 6f words. This custom 
continued till the year 860 before Christ. How the ancients read their 
works, written in this manner, it is not easy to conceive. After the practice 
of joining words together had ceased, notes of distinction were placed at 
the end of every word. This practice continued a considerable time. 

As it appears that the present usa^e of points did not take place whilst 
mahuseripts aitd monumental inscriptions were the only known methods of 
conveying knowledge, we must conclude, that it was introduced with the 
art of printing. The introduction was, however, gradual : all the points 
did not appear at once. The colon, semicolon, and note of admiration, were 
produced Some time after the others. The whole set, as they are now used^ 
became established, when learning and refinement had made considerable 
progress. 

As the xules of punctuation are funded altogether oa the 
grammatical construction of sentences^ their application pre* 
supposes, oQ the part of the student, a knowledge of Syntax. 
Althou^ they admit of excepticms, and require a continual ex* 
ercise of judgment and literary taste in appljdng them properiy, 
they are of great utility, and justly merit our particular attention. 

The great impoaiiance of acquiring a thorcn^gh knowledge of 
punctuation, and of attending strictiy to the application ci its 
rules, is established by the sm^e fact, that the meaning of a 
sentpice is often totally pervert&i by the omission or misc^nca- 
turn of points. To illustrate the correctness of this remark, nu* 
merous examples might be selected. The fdlowing border on the 
ridiculous: "Mr. Jared Hurton having gone to sea his wife, 
desires the prayers of this church;'' "Tyro% who escaped 

18* 
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6qm Ike jail on Fridjiy last, is 22 yean <^ age, has sandy hair, 
1^^ eyes, thin visage, with a short nose turned up about mx ieet 



m^, &C." Corrected ; " Mr. Jared Hurton having gone to 
his wife desires the prayers of this church ;" " thin visage, with 
a short nose turned up, about six feet high, &c." 

Before one enters upon the study of punctuation, it is neces- 
sary for him to understand what is meant by an adjunct, a sm* 
pk ienience, and a compound sentence. 

An adjunct <x ifnperfect phrase contains no asserti(»i, or doei 
not amount io a pxoposition or sentence ; as, " Therefi^re ;" 
" studious of praise ;** "in the pursuit of commerce " — For the 
definition of a sentence, and of a compound sentence, turn to 
page 119. 

When two or more adjuncts are connected with the verb in 
the same manner, and by the same preposition or conjunction 
the sentence is compound, and may be resolved into as many 
simple ones as there sure adjuncts; as, "They have s^cn&ced 
their health znd fortune , at the shrine of vanity, pridCf and extro' 
vagance.** But when Ihe adjuncts are connected with the veib 
in a different manner, the sentence. is simple ; as, " Grra^ of an 
excellent quality^ is produced in great abundance in the northexn 
re^ons of our country." 

COMMA. 

RULE 1. The members of a simple sentence should not, in 
general, be separated by a comma; as, " Every part of master 
swarms with living creatures." 

Exercises in PvncttuUion, — Idleness b the ^eat fomenter of aU coixw* 
tioBS in the human heart. The friend of order has made half his wayto 
virtue. All fineiy is a sign of littleness. 

RULE 2. — When a simple sentence is long, and the ncnnina- 

tire is accompanied with an inseparable adjunct of importance, 

it may admit a comma immediately before the veib; as, "I%e 

good taste of the present age^ has not allowed us to ne^ect 

me cultivation of tne Englisn language ;'' " Too many of ike 

pretended friendships of youths are mere combinations m 

pleasure." 

ArtreiMf. The indulgence of a harsh disposition is the introductioii to 
Itaturs ToSmnf. To be totally indifferent to praise or censure k a real de|ect 
in character. The intermixture of evil In human society serres to exocin 
the suffering graces and virtues of the good. 

RULE 3. When the connexion of the different parts of t 
siikiple sentence, is interrupted by an adjunct of importance, flie 
auj^unct must be dbtinguished by a comma before and after it; 
ii, ''His w(»i; iS) in many respects^ veiy imperfect It is Utrf 
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f6te, not inach approyed.^ But whea these intenupticais are 

sli^t and unimpcn^t, it is better to omit, the. comma; as, 

" Flattery is eertiditly pernicious \* ^'TheiH^ is mreh/ a {Measure 

in beneficence." 

Exercises. — Charity like the stm brightens all its objects. Gentleness ir 
in truUi the great avenue to nmtual ei^oyment You too have your &iUn£s 
Humility and knowledge with poor apparel excel pride and ignorance under 
costly attire. The best men often experience oisappointments. Advice 
should be seasonably administered. No assumed behaviour can always hido 
the real character. 

RULE 4. The nominative case independent, and nouns in 
apposition when accompanied with adjuncts, must be distin- 
guished bjr commas; as, "My son, give me thy heart;" "Dear 
Sivt I write to express my gratitude for your many kindnesses ;" "I 
am obliged to you, Taj friends y for your many favours;" " Poult 
the apostle of the Grenuies, was eminent for his zeal and know- 
ledge ;" " The butterfly ^ child of the summer, flutters in the sun." 

But if two nouns in apposition are unattended with adjuncts, 

or if they fcMrm only a proper name, they should not be separated ; 

as, "Paul the e^stle, suffered martyrdom;" "The statesman 

Jeffersorii wrote the declaration of Independence." 

Exercises, — ^Lord thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Continue my dear child to make virtue thy chief study. Canst thou expect 
tbou betrayer of innocence to escape the hand of vengeance ? Death the 
iCinjg of terrours chose a prime minister. Hope the balm of life sooths us 
under every misfortune. Confucius the &;reat Chinese , philosopher was 
eminently sood as well as wise. ' The pa&iarch Joseph is an illustrious 
example of true piety. 

RtJLE 5. The nominative case absolute and the infinitive 
mood absolute with their adjuncts, a participle with words de- 
pending on it, and, generally, any imperfect phrase which may 
be resolved into a simple sentence, must be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas; as, ^^ His father dyings he 
fucceeded to the estate ;" ^^ To confess the truths I was in fault ;" 
" The king, appromng the plenty put it in execution ;" " He, 
having finished his academical course, has returned home to 
prosecute his prof essional studies,** 

Exercises.— ^Peace of mind bein^ secured we may smile at misfortune. 
To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed his future ease and reputation. His 
talents ronned ibr'sreat enterprises could not ^1 of rendering him con- 
spicuous. The pain of piety and virtue pursued with a firm and constant 
spirit wiU assuredly lead to happiness. All mankind compose one family 
assembled under tiie eye of one common Fattier. 

RULE 6. A compound tentence must be resolved into simple 
ones by placing commas between its members ; as, " The decay, 
the waste; and the dissolution of a plant, may affect ow spirits 
and suggest a train of serious teflections " 
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Three or mon notoi, verbs, adjectives, pai6ci{itoi, or id 
▼eibs, connected by conjunctions, exfo^ssed or imd^stftod 
must be separated by commas; as, *^ The husband. wife,*'and 
children,! suffered extremely ;'* " In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss;" "David was a brave, 
wise, and pious man;" "A man, fearing, serving, and loving 
his Creator, lives for a noble purpose ;" " Success generally 
depends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what 
we undertake." 

Two or more nouns, verbs, adjectives, participles, or adv^fas, 
occurring in the same 6onstructicMi, with their conjuncticms un- 
derstood, must be separated by commas ; as, " Reason, virtue, 
answer one great aim ;" " Virtue supports in adversity, ;node^ 
fites in prosperity;" "Plain, honest truth, needs no artificial 
covering;" " We are fearfully, wonderfully framed." 

ExercU^B. — We have no reason to complain of the lot of man nor of tiM 
mutability of the world. Sensuality contaminates the body depresses the 
understanding deadens the moral feelings of the heart ana degrades m«ii 
from his rank in creation. 

SeIf-c(Hiceit presumption and obstinacy blast the prospects of many a 
youth. He is alternately supported by his father his uncle and his dder 
prother. The man of virtue and honour will be trusted relied upon aod 
esteemed. Conscious guilt renders one mean-^irited timorous and bate 
An upright mind wHH never be at a loss to discern what is just and tna 
lovely honest and of good report. Habits of ireadtn? writing and tliinkiB^ 
are the indispensable qualifications of a good student. The great businea 
of life is to be employed in doing justly loving roerey and waOking humbtr 
with our Creaifeor. To live •sobeiiy righteously and piously compreheoa 
the whole of our duty. 

In our health li£e posiessicms .connexions pleasures there are causes of 

* The eorrectness and importance of tills rule ajypear to be so obvioaB,at 
to fender it not a little furprisine, that any wri^evy possessing the least 
flegree of rhetorical taste, should reject it. I am bold to affirm, that it ii 
observed by every correct reader and speaker ; and yet, strange as it may 
seem, it is generally violated by tfiose printers who punctuate by tiie ear, 
and slII others who are influenced by their pemicions example ; thus, «Tbc 
head, the heart and the hands, ^ould be constantly and actively emploved 
in doing good." Why do they not omit the comma where the conjunonoB 
Is understood? It would be doing no greater violence to the principles of 
elocution ; thus, « The head the heart and the hands, should be, kg,** oi 
0ins, «The head the heart, and the hancte, should be employed," Sec. 
Who does not perceive that the latter pause, where the conjun<mon i» ex- 
pressed, is as necessary as the former, where the conjuncti(m is understood? 
And, since tiiis is the case, what fair objection can tie made to the following 
method of punctuation ? ** The head, the heart, and the hands, shoukl b« 
constantiy and actively employed in doing good;" «Sb6 is a woman, 
gentle, sensible, well-educated, and reli^ous." 

t Aa a considerable pause in pronunciation is necessary between the last 
BOnn and the v^, a comma should be inserted to denote it; but as no 
pause if afiowable between the last adjective and the noun, or between the 
hit adverb and the verb, the comma, in such instances, is pi'opeify ^mittetl; 
*W, ^« Pavjd was » brws, wiw* wd picm man." 
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deeay iihpereeptibly working;. Ibliberate slowly ezecoM promptly. An 
idleMfliiie society is near i^ ,io such as is eotrtlptifi^. This imhapi^ 
peraR haa been seriously affectionately admoni^ed but in Tain* 

RULE 7. Comparative sentences whose members are short 
and sentences connected with relative pronouns the iheaning at 
whose antecedents is restricted or limited to a particular sense, 
should not be separated by a comma ; as, " Wisdom is better 
than riches;" "No p-eacher is so successful as time;" "He 
accepted what I had rejected;" "Self-denial is ihe sacrijice 
which virtue must make;" " Substractfrom many modem poets 
all that may be found in Shakspeare, and trish will temain ;" 
" Give it to the num whom you most esteem." In this last 
exttn]|>le, the assertxm is not of " man ia general," but df " the 
man whom you most esteem." * 

But wh^ the antecedent is used in a general sense, a comma 
is propedy inserted before the relative; aa^ " Jtfo^, t^^Ao is bom 
of a woman, is of few days and fidl of trouble ;" " "[Inhere is no 
charm in the female sex, leAt cA can supply the plac^ of virtue." 

This rule is equdUy applicable to constructions in which the 
relative is understood ; as, " Value dul^ the pxmleges you 
«ttjoy ;" thai is, "privSteges ii^A^A you eiyoy." 

^renciM*.— How mueh be^ it is tt> get wisdom than gold ! The friend- 
ships of the worid can exist no longer than interest cements them. £at 
wlutt is set before you. They who excite envy will easily incur censure. 
A man who is of a detracting spirit will misconstrue the most innocent 
words that can be put togetiier. Mf^qr of the evils which occasion our 
cotnplaints of the world are whoHy imaginary. 

Tne gentle mind is like the smooth s&eam which reflects every object in 
its just proportion and in its direst colours. In that unafiected civility 
winch sjprings from a gende mind there is an incomparable charm. The 
Hiord -^Rmoml serve is eternal. This is the man we saw yesterday. 

RULE 8. When two words of the same soit, are connected 
by a conjunction expressed, they must not be separated; as, 
** Libertines call religion, bigotry or superstition ;" " Trus worth 
ts modest tmd retired;" " The study of natural history, expands 
and elevates the mind ;" " Some men sin deliberately and pre- 
sumptuously." When words are connected in pairs, the pair? 
only should be separated ; as, " There is a natur^ difference 
between merit and demerit, virtue a^id vice, wisdom and folly ;" 
" Whether we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be tem? 
perate." 

But if the parts connected by a conjunction, are not short, 

they may be separated by a comma; as, "Romances may be 

saia to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evi}^ 

£iBfrcuei.— ^Idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad passixttfe 
True friendship will at all ttmefi avoid a rot^ or cardess behaviour. HesSth 
and peace % moderate fortune and a few friends sum up all tha u^doaliteif 
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afUdes of 4«np«nl feUcibr. Trath is &ir and artless aimle tmd tuiceif 
iinilorm vh\ consiatent. IntempefaDGe destroys the strengtii of our ^diet 
and the vapour of our minds. 9 

RULE 9. Where the verb of a simple member is understxxxf, 

a comma may, in some instances, be inserted ; as, f ' From law 

arises security ; from security, curiosi^' ; from curiosity, know- 

ledse.'' But in others it is better to omit the coinraa ; " No 

station is so high, no power so great, no character so unblem* 

ished, as to exempt men from toe attacks of rashness, malice, 

and envy." 

Bxerdsts. — ^As a companion he was severe and satirical ; as a friend cap* 
lious and dant^erous. Ii the spring put forth no blossoms in summer then 
will be no beauty and in autumn no miit. So if yoiift be trifled away with* 
oat improvement manhood will be conteraptiUe and old age Busecable. 

RULE 10. When a simple member stands^ as the object oft 
preceding, verb, and its verb may be changed into the infinitive 
mood, the comma is gent^rally omiHed; as, " I si^^pose keu d 
rest;" changed, " I suppose kim to best rest" 

But when the verb to be is followed by a verb in ihe infinitive 
mood, which, by transposition, may be^ made the nominative 
case to it, the verb to be is generally separated fiom the infini- 
tive by a comma; as, " The most obvious remedy k, fo wiik' 
draw from (tU asaocioHons with bad jnpi ;" " The first and roost 
obvious remedy agadnst -die infection, is, to withdraw ttom ail 
associations with bad men.*' 

jSjrercises.-^They believed he vras dead* He did not know that I was tfa» 
man. I knew she was still aKve. The greatest misery is to be condemned 
by oar own hearts^ The greatest misery that we can endure is to be cqa- 
dcmned by our own hearb. 

NOTES. 

1 When a conjunction is Separated by a phrase or member from thi 

member to which it belongs, such intervening phrase appears to require t 

, comma at each extremity; as, ** They set out early, (ma,, before the ctost 

of the day, arrived at the destined plaoc." This rule, however, is not 

fenei<&^ followed by our best writers ; as, " If thou seek the Lord, he will 
e found of thee; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever;** 
**But if the parts connected are not short, a comma may be inserted.'* 

2. Several verbs succeeding each other in the infinitive mood, and havicii 
a common dependance, may oe divided by commas ; as, " To relieve th« 
Wigent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward tbt 
deserving, are humane and noble employments. 

S. A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somewhat in the ftkm 
s(' a quotation, may be properly marked with a comma ; as, *^ It hurts } 
man'spride to say, I do not know ;^* *♦ Plutarch calls lying, the vice ofslapet,** 
4. When words are placed in opposition to each other, or with some 
marked variety, they must be distinguished by a comma ; as, 
•• Tho' ieqtj yet dear ; tho* gexlU^ yet not ML ; 
** Strang, witnout rage ; without o^erjlouring, JuU." 

f Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often fqui^d, not only in miMt 
ipjf^ but in oppQiition io, the views and conduet of each other,*' 
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SoDUtiiDM wlien tbe wc Mt pnpeMkm tpeet, B ih- 

[le, Ae comma may beoi aluw wvein mUummM, 

tad Hder the jwotection a 

The sune rile aod rea^ictioiu apply, irtien fwa or more ttmina wAr to 
ths aame prepodtion j aa> " Hs wb» compoKd botk under tha Oirtaterdiig 
%ad at tha ujiproacA.D/acniel and lingering death i" "Hewaa not onljrtfia 
<eiag, but the JhUier of his pmple." 

6. Thevn^, "u, thus, nay, K>,heneB,apiii, fintvaecondij, fimaeriy, 
oow, laa^r, once more, above all, on tbe coBtnjT, in tim next place,- id 
ihori," and all otiiei words and pbiaa^ of a gimiiar Idnd, must ganemly 
be teparated fioia the context twacommlioi, " Remember th; best friend; 
fbrmrfy, the supporter of thy inftncy ; now, the gu«nliaa of thy youth j" 
" H* finnd want ; henct, he oTeivalued ricbei ;" •■ Sa, if youth li* trifled 
•w«f ," be. " Jfftin, we moit have food and dothlng ;" " Fau^, let at 
eonditde." 

The Ibregtnng rules ^nd ei,ami^8 ore sufficient, it is pro • 
■umed, to au^st to Uie leuim, is all ordinary instances, tha 
premier place tor insertiiig tbe comma ; but, in mplying Uien 
rulea, great r^ard must be paid to the length and meaoisg of 
th» ciaoHs, aiM the proportion vhicfa they Dear to one ano&er. 

SEMICOLON. 

The semicolon js used for dividing a compouitd sentence into 
two or more parts, not so closely connected as those which ars 
■epantedb;|racomma,nqr^et so little dependent on each other, 
aa those wmch are disting:ui3hed by a cdon. 

RULE I. When the preceding member of the sentence does 
not of itself give complete cense, but depends on the following 
clause, and sometimes when the sense of that member would 
be complete without the conduding one, the semicolon is used ; 
as. in tlie fallowing examples: " Aa the desire of approbation, 
when it works according to> reason; improTes the amiable part 
of our ^ciei ; so, nothing is more destructive to them, when it 
is governed by vanity and fidly;" " The wise man is happy, 
when he gains his own approbation ; the fool, whes he^btauu 
the ^plause of those around him ;" " Straws swim fl| tht 
surfoce ; but pearis lie at the bottom." ^^ 

Exrrdai. The path of truth is a plain aad safe path that of fUiehood a 
peipleiing maze. Heaven is Qie regiion of gentleness and &iendihip belt 
of fierceness and animosity. At there is a woridly happiness whtcD God 
perceiTt) to be no other 9tui disgaised taiaery as there are woridly honours 
which in his estimation are reproach aothtre is a worid^ wisdom which la 
his ii^ is fbolUhneM. 

But all subaisti by aleBwatal strife 
Ajid passions are the elements of life. 

RULE 3. When an example is introduced to illustrate a rul« 
or piopositim, the semicolon may be used before the conjunc- 
tun lu; as in the Mowing instance : PrepositioDS gDrem thi 
•lljadiTe caie ; u, " Sba gave tbebocdc to om." 
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The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, 
less connected than those which ve separated by a semitxittMi i 
but not BO independent u separate, distinct sentences. 
, RULE 1. When a member of a sentence ia complete in itsdt ■ 
Dut followed by gome supplemental remark, or fuitber iUusti» ' 
t»n of the subject, the coLoti may be properly employed ; u, 
" Nature felt faer inability to extricate oerself from the conae- 
fences of guilt: the gospel revealed the plan of divine inteipo- 
■ition and aid." " Great works are performed, not by BtreifgUi, 
byt by perseverance : yonder palace waa raised by single stonei; 
yet you see its height aiid BpacionsneBS." 

ExercUii. The three grast enemies to b'aiiquillibr are vice superstitHn 
and idleness vice nhicb poisons and disturbs me tniitd With bad pasuDoi 
■upaiatlticia which &0e it with uoagimty teirpun idleness whicli loads it 
with tediousneaa and disgust. 

Whea we look focward into the year whioti is beginaing; what do we be 
bold there ! AU mr brethren is a blank to our View a dark unknoWB pn- 
senta itself. ^ , ■ 

RULE 2. When a semicolon Itas preceded, or more than 
one, and a still greater pause is necessary, in order to mnric the 
connecting or concluding sentiment, the colon should be applied; 
as, "A divine legislator, uttering hia voice ftom heaven; aa 
almigh^ govemour, stretching forth hisarmtopJnish or reward' 
informing us of perpetual rest prepared' for the righteoas here- 
after, and of indignation and wrath avraiting the wicked ; these 
are the considerations which overawe the world, which support 
integrity, and check guilt." _ I 

PERIOD. ' 

T^^qo a sentence is compete, pnd so independent aa nottobe 

tonifec&d with the one which fcdiows it, a period should be in- 

urted at its close ; as, " Pear God." " Honour the patriot " 

" Respect virtue." 

In the use of many of the paiuea, there is a diversihr of prvc- 
tice among our best writera and grammarians. Compound 
■entences connected by coj^undioos, are sometimes divided by 
the period ; as, " Recreations, though they may be of an inno- 
cent land, require steady government to keep them within a due 
and limited province. Bid such aa are ^ an inegulai and 
vitnous nature, are not to be governed, but to be bau^d finm 
evew wel^regulated mind." 

Tb) period should follow everr abbreviated word ; aa, v A 
D. N B. U.S. Ya. Md. .ViE. Col. Mr.;' 
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DASH. 

The Ihfib, though <^n uied improperly by hasty and inoo- 
Aeient vnitm, may be intioducea with propriefy, where the 
fentence breaks on abruptly; where a signincant pause is re* 
quired ; or where there is an unexpected turn in the sentiment ; 
as, "If thou art he, so much reiq)ected once— but, citil how 
fellen I how degraded !" '* If acting conformably to the will of 
cor Creator ; — if promoting the wemre c^ mankmd around us ; 
^— if securing our own hafminess ; — are objects of the highest 
moment : then we are loudly called upon to cultirate and ex- 
tend flie great interests oi religion and virtue." 
* A dash following a stop, denotes diat the pause is to be greater 
than if the stop were alcme; and when used by itself, requires 
9 pause of such length as the sense cmly can determine. 

" Here lies the great — False marble, where ? 
" Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 



INTERBOGAT0RY*P(JfNT. 
The note of yiteirogation is used at -the ^m of an interroga- 
tive sentence ; as, " Who adorned the heavens with such ex- 
quisite beauty ?" 

NoTB. The intenogatlve poitat should not be empkyed in cases where 
it Is only said, that a question has been asked ; as, « Ijie (>^rian8 asked 
me, why I wept." 

EXCLAMATORY POINT. 
The note of exclamation is applied to expressions of sudden 
emoticHi, surjnise, joy, grief, &c. and sometimes to invocations 
and addresses ; as, ''How much vanity in the pursuits of men!" 
'* What is more amiable than virtue ! '* My friend ! this con- 
duct amaees me !" " Hear me, O Lord ! fcnr my loving kindness 
is great!" « 
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A parenthesis is a clause containing some useful r^Q^rk 
which may be omitted without injuring the grammatical txm- 
•truction ; as, « To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save a 
few letters (for what is a name besides?) from oblivion." 

*' Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
*< Virtue alone is happiness below." 

NoTX. The parenthesis generally denotes a mdderate dmfiudon of the 
voice ; and, as the parenthetical marks do not suf^y the pbce of a point. 
ttM clause should be accompanied with eveiy st^ which the sense would 
require, if the parenthetical characters were not used. It ought to tenni- 
nate with the same kind of point nHiich the member has that precedes it ; 
as, •* He loves noUy, (I speak of fiiendship,) who is not jealous when he 
bM nartneis of love." 
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«* Or why so ]«ng (in life if long can be) 
*< Lent Heav'n a panpnt to the poor and me ?" 
Parentheses, however, containing interrogations or exdamatioiis, fenll aa 

exception to this rale ; as, ** If I grant his reqntst, (and who could refuw 

it ?) I shall seeore his esteem and attachment^ 

APOSTROPHE AND QUOTATION. 

The apostrophe is used to abbreviate a ^ord, and also to mark 
the possessive case of a noun; as, **'iisy iat U is; iho\ fix 
though ; o'er, for over;'' " A man's poverty." 

A Quotaticm marks a sentence, taken m the author's own 
language ; as, '' The proper study of mankind i»man." 

When an author represents a person as speaking, the laft* 
guage of that person shoidd be de^gnated by a qu^atioa ; as^ 
At my coming in, he said, '< You and the physiQan are^ccraM 
too late." A question contained within another, should be dii^ 
tinguished by two single commas ; as, '' Always remember thii 
ancient maxim : ' Know thyself.' " 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING CAPITAL LETTERS. 
It is proper to b^n wilh a capit^, 

1. The first wora of every sentence. 

2. Prc^r names, the s^peUations of the beity, S&c. ; aa, 
''James, Cincinnati, the Andes, Huron;" "God, Jehovah, the 
Almighty, the Supreme Being, Providence, the Holy Spirit." 

3. Adjectives derived from proper name^, the titles of books, 
nouns which are used as the subject of discourse, the pronootf 
/ and the interjection O, and every line in poetry ; as, " Ame* 
rican, Grecian, Ei^lish, French ; Irving's Sketch Book, Perc^ 
teal's Poems ; I write ; Hear, O eailh !" 



APPENDIX. 

§[ VERSIFICATION. 

b the language of passion, or of enlivened imaginauoa 
VsRsiFiCATiON, in Englisn, is the harmonious arrangement 
of a particular number and variety of accented and unaccented 
syllables, according to particular laws. 

Rhvme is the correspondence of the sound of the last sylla- 
ble in one line; to the sound of the last syllable in another ; as, 

* O'er the glad waters of the dark-bme «ea, 

* Our thoughts as boundless and our souls ^afrte,** 

Blank Versis consists in poetical thoughts expressed in reg- 
ular numbers, but without tlie correspondence of sound at the 
end of the lines, which constitutes rhyme. 

Poetical Feet consist in a particular arrangement and 
Connexion of a number of accented and unaccented syilableib 
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They are called /if/, because it is by their aid that the voice, as 
it were, steps along through the verse in a measured pace^f 

All poetical feet consist either of two, or of three syllables ; aip an 
fcdttcible to eight kinds ; four of two syllables, and four of three, as follows : 

Dissyllable. Trisyllable. 

A Trochee - A DactyJe - - - 

An Iambus «• - An Amphibrach •• - - 

A Spondee - - An Anapaest - - - 

A I^rrhick «• * A Tribrach *•••«• 

A Trochee has the first syilable accented, and the last unac- 
cented ; as, Hateful, pettish : 

Restless moAals tdil for nought. 
An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last 
accented; as, Betray, consist: 

The seas shall waste, tiie skies in smoke decay. 
A Dactyle has the first syllable accented, and the two latter 
unaccented ; as. Labourer, possible : 

From the low pleasures of this fallen nature* 
An Anapaest has the first two ^Uables unaccented, and the 
last accented ; as, Contravene, acquiesce : 

At the close of the day when the hamlet is still. 
A Sendee ; as. The pale moon : a Pyrrhick ; as, on the tall 
tree: an Amphibrach ; jis, Delightful : a Tribrach ; as, Numerable 
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RHETORJCK. 

Grammar instructs us how to exprest^our thoughts correctly 
'Rhetorick teaches us to express them with force and 
elegance. 

The former is generally confined to the correct appliiation of words in 
eonstructine single sentences. The latter treats or the proMi choice of 
words, of me happiest metiiod of constructing sentences, ^Vieir most 
advantageous arrangement in forming a discourse, and of the WRous kinds 
and ouaBties of composition. The principles of rhetorick are principally 
basea on those unfolded and illustrated in tlie science of grammar. Hence, 
an acquaintance with the latter, and, indeed, with the liberal arts, is a 
prerequisite to the study of rhe#rick and belles-^lettres. 

COMPOSITION. 
It may l>e laid down as a maidm of eternal truth, that gooa 
sen^e is tlie foundation of all good writing. One who under- 
otands a subject well, will scarcely write ill upon it. 
. Rhetorick, or the art of persuasion, reqiures in a writer, the umon of good 
sense, and a lively and chaste ima^nation. It is, then, her ptovince to teach 
him to embellish his thoughts wim elegant and appropriate language, vivid 
toiagery, and an agreeable variety of expression. It ought to be his aim, 

"To mark the point wh^ sense and dulness meet." 
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STYLE^PERSPICUITY AND PRECISION. 

f TTLk is the peculiar manner in which we express our 

c«0tion8 by means ^ language. It is a picture of the ideas 

which rise in our minds, and (^ the order in which they are 

produced. 

The qualities of a good style, may be ranked under two headSi 
perspicuUy and omaanewl. 

Perspicuitt, which is considered the fundamental quality 
of a good style, cl^ms attention, first, to single woros and 
phrases; and, secondly, to the constructiGta of sentences. When 
considered with respect \o words and phrases, it requires these 
three qualities, /wm/y, /^nyri^, 9iid precision* 

Purity of language consists in the use of such words and audi 
constructions as belong to the langua^ which we speak, in 
opposition to words and phrases belonging to other languages, or 
which are obsolete or new-coined, or employed without proper 
authority. 

Propriety is the choice of those words which the best usage 
has appropriated to the ideas which we intend to e]q>res8 by 
tliem. It implies their correct and judicious application, in 
opposition to low expressions, and to words and phrases which 
would be less significant of die ideas which we wish to convey. 
It is the union c^ purity and propriety, which renders style 
graceful and perspicuous. 

Precisian, from praciJere, to cut off, signifies retrenching all 
supei^uitles. and pruning the expression in such a manner as to 
exhibit neither more nor less tnan an exact copy of the ideas 
intended to be conveyed. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

A proper construction of sentences is (^ so great importance 

in every species of composition, that we cannot be too strict or 

minute ia our attention to it 

EleganA of style requires us generally to avoid many short or long 
sentences in succession ; a monotonous correspondence of one member to 
another ; and the commencing of a piece, section, or paragraph, with a long 
sentence. 

The qualities most essential to a perfect sentence, are Unity, 
Clenmess, Strength, and Harmony. 

Unitt is an indispensable propertv of a correct sentence. A 
sentence implies an arrangement oi words in which <»ily one 
proposition is expressed. It may, indeed, consist g£ parts ; but 
these parts ought to be so closely bound together, as to make 
in the mind the impression, not of many objects, but of only 
one. In order to preserve this unity, the fdlowing rules mftj 
be useful. 

I. hi the coursexf the $enUnee^ the scene should be changed as Kttle a» 
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4l€. In eveiT sentence there is some leading or governine word, which, if 
possible, ought to be continued so firom the be^nning to the end of it The 
ibllowing sentence is not constructed according to this rule : " After we 
eame to anchor, the^ put me on shore, where I was saluted by all my friends, 
who received me witn the greatest kindness." In this sentence, though the 
objects are sufficiently connected, yet, by shifting so frequently the place 
and the p^-son, the vessel, the shore, we, they, I, and who, they appear in so 
iisunitea a view, that the mind is led to wander for the sense. The sentence 
is restored to its proper unity by constructing it thus : " Having come to 
anchor. I Was put on shore, where I was suuted by all my Mends, who 
i«ceived me with the greatest kindness." 

2. Never crowd into one sentence things which have so little connexion, thai 
Uteif would bear to be divided into two' or more sentences. The violation of this 
rule produces so un&vouraUe an effect, that it is safer to err rather by too 
Aauy short sentences, than by one tliat is overloaded and confused. 

3. jivoid all unnecessary pareTtiheses. 

Clearness. •Ambiguity^ which is opposed to clearness, may 

se from a bad choice, or a bad arrangement of words. 

A leading rule in the arrangement of sentences, is, that those 

words or members most nearly relaiedj should be placed in the sen* 

fence as near to each other as possibU, so as thereby to make their 

mutual relation clearly appear. This rule ought to be observed, 

1. In the position of adverbs. "By greatness," says Mr. Addison, " I do 
not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
view." The improper situation of Bie adverb only, in this sentence, renders 
it a limitation of the verb mean, whereas, the author intended to have it 
qualify the phrase, a single object ; thus, " By greatness, I do not mean the 
buJk of any single object only, but the largeness of a whole view." 

2. In the position of phrases and members. "Are these designs which any 
man who is born a Briton, in any circumstances, in any sanation, ou^ht to 
be ashamed or airaid to avow ?" Corrected : " Are these designs whlcn any 
man who is bom a Briton, ousht, in any circumstances, in any situation, to 
be ashamed or afraid to avow ?" 

3. In the position of pronouns. The reference of a pronoun to its noun, 
should always be so clear that we cannot possibly mistake %t : otherwise, the 
noun ought to be repeated. " It is folly to pretend io arm ourselveft against 
the accidents of life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing csuaprotect us 
against but the good providence or our Heavenly Father." Wmch, in this 
sentence, ^mmatically refers to treasure's ; and this would convert the 
whole penod into nonsense. The sentence should have been thus con- 
structea, " It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves 
against the accidents of life, against which nouing can protect tts but th« 
good providence of our Heavenly Father." 

Strength. By the strength of a sentence is me^t such an 

arrangement of its several words and members, as exhibits the 

sense to the best advantage, and gives every word and n\ember 

its due weight and force. 

1. The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, to take from 
U M redundant words and memStrs. Whatever can be easily supplied in the 
mind, should generally be omitted ; thus, " Content with deserving a triumph, 
he refused the honour of it," ft better than to say, ^ Being content with 
deserving a triumph," &c. ** They returned back a^ain to the same city 
fitnn whence they came forth." If we «i3>unge firom this short sentence,.^* 
wordii which mre mere expletives, it will be much more neat aod forcibta 

Id* 
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fhuf, ** They returned to the city whence they came." But we tbcmld be 
du^om of prumfiff so closely as to give a hardness and diynesi to the style. 
Some leaves must oe left to shelter and adorn the fruU. 

2. Particular aUmtUm toiluwe of copulaUvei^ rdatkfet, and aU thapm^ 
iiduempUiytdfin'iTantiliomt^ in composition of an 
elevated character, the relaixvt shoidd generally be inserted. An injudicloas 
repetition of and enfeebles st^le ; but when enumerating obiects td^ch we 
wish to have appear as distinct from each other as possible, it may be 
repeated with peculiar advantage ; thus, '* Such a man may fidl a victim to 
power ; but truth, and reason, and liber^, would fall with iiim." 

3. IHipwe of the capital word or words m that part ofiht sentoies «i aoAtdl 
fkiy wHl fnake the mod ttriking impremon, 

4. Cauu the members of a sentence to goon rising m ffuir impovlanea ons 
aifove anotiur. In a sentence of two <x more members, the longer ahoidd 
generally be the concluding one. 

5. Jhioid qindudmg a sentence with an adverb, apr^ositumf or mnjf 
siderable word, unless it be emphatical, 

6. Where two things are compared or contrasted with each other ^ a ! 
blanee in the Umguage and construction ^unUd be observed. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

Figures of Speech may be described as that language which 
18 prompted either by the imagination, or by the passions. They 
generally imply some departure from simplici^ of expresaion ; 
and exhibit ideas in a manner more vivid and impressive, than 
could be done by plain language. Figures have been commonly 
divided into two great classes ; Figures of Words, and ilgures 
of Thxmght. 

Figures of Words are called Tropes, and consist in a word's 
being employed to signify something that is different from ito 
original meaning ; so that by altering the word, we destroy the 
figure. ' 

When we say of a person, that he has a fine taste in wines, the word taste 
is used in its common, literal sense , but when we say, he has a fine taate 
for painting, poetnr, or musick, we use the word fieura&vely. « A good man 
enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity," is simple language ; bm when it 
is said, *< To the upright there ariseth It^kt in darieness,** the same senUment 
is expressed in a ngimitive style, light is put in the place of comfint, nad 
tarkness is used to suggest the idea of adversity. 

The following are the most important figures: 

1. A Metaphor is founded on the resemblance which one 
object bears to another; or, it is a comparison in an abridged 
form. 

When I say of some great minister, " That he upholds the state liln 
a ptUar, which ' supports the weight of a whole edifice," I fliirly main a 
eompariaion ; but when I say oi such a minister, t* That he is the pUiar of 
state," the word pillar becomes a metaphor. In the latter constrvctioii, the 
comparison between the minister and a pillar, is made in the mind ; b^t A 

exprojsed without anv of the words that denoto comparison. 
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Jf 6lAph<»s abound iii all writmn. In the senptnres they may be ibiind 
in vast variety. Thus, our blessea Lord is called a vine, a lamb, a lion, fce^ 
wd men, according to toeir different dispositions, are styled wolves, sheep, 
doin, serpents, vipers, &c. 

Washington Iiying, in speakine of the degraded state of the American 
Abcmeines who Un^r on tne boitfers of the " white setQements,** employs 
the foflowing beautiful metaphor : " The proud piilar of their indepenoence 
has been shaken down, and the whole mxml fabrUk lies in ruins.*' 

2. An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 
or, it is several metaphors so connected together in sense, as 
frequently to form a kind of parable or fable. It differs from a 
single metaphcur, in the same manner that a cluster on the vine 
difiers from a single grape. 

The following is a fine example of an alleeoiy, taken from tiie ^th Psalm ; 
wherein &e people of Israel are represenled under the image of a vine : 
'* Thou hast^ Drought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast out the heathen 
and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it ; and didit cause it to take 
deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow 
of it ; and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out 
her boughs into tho^sea* and her branches into tiie nver." 

3. A Simile or Comparison is when the resemblance he* 
tween two objects, whether real or imaginary, is expressed in 
form. 

Thus, we use a simile, when we say, " The actions of princes are like 
those great rivers, the Course of which every one beholds, but their springs 
have been seen by lew." ** As the mountains are round about Jerusalem* 
so the Lord is round about his people.'* ** The musick of Caryl was like the 
memory of jovs that are past, pleasant and moumfiil to the soul.'* " Our 
Indians are like those wild ]>lants which thrive best tn the shade, but which 
wither when exposed to the influence of the sun." 

« The Assyrian came down, like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and eold ; 
And the sheen of their spears, was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave rous nightly on deep Gralilee." 

4. A Metonymy is where the cause is put for the effect, or 

the effect for the cause ; the container for me thing contained ; 

or the sign for the thing siniified. 

When we say, ** They read MUlen," the cause is put for the effect, mean- 
ing « Milton's warkt,** « Gray hairs should be respected ;" here the effect 
is put for the cause ; meaning by ** my hairs," old age, wluch produces 
eray hairs. In the phrase, « the ketQe boils," the container is substituted 
K>r the thing contsdned. *< He addressed the chair ;" that is, the person in 
the chair. 

5. A Synecdoche or Comprehension. When the whole is 

put for a part, or a part for the whole ; a genus for a speqies, or 

a species for a genus ; in general, when any thing less, or any 

thing more, is put for the precise object meant, the figure is 

called a Synecdoche. 

Thus, " A fleet of twenty taU,^' instead of ik^, •* The kon9 is a nobl«i 
ammal ;" *< The dog is a faithful creature :" here an individual is put tbr 
the species. We sometimes use Uie ** head" for the ptrton, and the <* waves'* 
for the tea. In like manner, an attribute may be put for a subject; as» 
• Youth" for the yorngt the " deep" for the if«. 
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6. PiRSONiFicATiON OT PftosopopoiiA bthat figure bj whi<^ 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. When we say, 
•• the ground thirsts for rain," or, " the earth smUes with plenty ;" 
when we speak of " ambition's bein^ restless" ory *' a disease's 
being tleceitjul ;** such expressions show the facility with which 
the mind can accommodate the properties of living creatures to 
thmgs that are inanimate. 

The following are ine examples of this figure: 
*' Cheered with the grateful smell, old Ocean amUei ;*' 
*<The wildeniess and the solitaiy place shall be glad for them ; and tfc« 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

7. An Apostrophe is an address to some pers(Hi, either ab- 
sent or dead, as if he were present and listening to us. The 
address is frec^uently made to a personified object ; as, " Death is 
swallowed up m victory. death ! where is thv sting ? O grave I 
where is thy victoiy?" 

'* Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Ini^rt ; bend thy fiur* 
head over the waves, thou fairer than the ghost of the hills, when it moves 
in a sun-beam at noon over the silenceof Morven." 

8. Antithesis. Comparison is founded on the resemblance, 
antithesis, on the contrast or opposition, of two objects. 

Example, " If you wish to enrich a person, study not to wcreate hit 
ttorts, but to dimwish his desires,*' 

9. Hyperbole or Exaggeration consists in magnifying an 
object beyond its natural bounds. " As swift as the wind ; as 
white as the snow ; as slow as a snail ;'' and the like, are ex- 
travagant hyperboles. 

** I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted fir ; his 
shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore, like a cloud of mist on the 
hais." , 

10. Vision is produced, when, in relating something that is 
past, we use the present tense, and describe it as actually pass- 
mg before our eyes. 

11. Interrogation. The literal use of an interrb^ti<Hi, is to 
ask a question ; but when men are strongly moved, whatever 
they would afliim or deny with great earnestness, they naturally 
put in the fprm of a question. 

TIuis Balaam expressed himself to Balak : " The Lord is not man, that 
he shoum lie, nor the son of man, that he should repent. Hath he said it ? 
and shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it? ana shall he not make it 
good ?" « Hast thou an arm like God? or canst thou thunder with a voice 
Dke him ?" 

12. Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions, such at 
surprise, admiration, joy, grief, aild the like. 



** O that I had in the wildemeSs a lodging place of way-&ring men !** «« Q 
" I had wings Uke a 4ove ! for then would | fly aw^, apd 



apd be at rest t^* 
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13. Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner contray to 
our thoughts ; not with a view to deceive, but to add force to 
our remancs. We can reprove one for his negligence, by say- 
inSt ** You have taken great care, indeed." 

The pit^iliet Elijah adopted this figure, when he challenged the priests <rf 
Baal to prove the truth or their deity. «He mocked them, and said. Cry 
■loud, for he is a god : either he is tadkinff, or he is purstung, or he is on a 
JQumey, or, peradventure, he sleepeth, and must be waked. 

14. Amplification or Climax consists in heightening all the 
cbcumstances of an object or action, which we desire to place 
in a strong light. 

Oiceio gives a lively instance of this figure, when he sa^s, « It is a crime 
to put a ^mac citizen in bonds : it is^Sie height of guitt to scourge him ; 
litue less than parricide to put him to death : waat name, then, shall I give 
to the act of crucifying him ?" 



KEY. 

Om-ectums of the Fake Syntax arranged under the Rules and 

J\rotes» 

RuLB 4. Frequent commission of sin hardens men in it. Great pains 
wiM been taken, &c. — is seldom found. The sincere are, &c. — is happy« 
What avaU, &c.-^Disappointments sink — the renewal of hope ghee, &c-««s 
without limit, has been conferred upon us. — ^Thou const not heal— but thou 
wuxysl do, iic— consists the happiness, &c. — ^Who touchedstf or didst touch 
Isaiah's haUowed lips with fire. 

Note 1. And wilt thou never be to Heaven resigned ? — And uAo had great 
abilities, &c. -p o 

Note 2. jirepeace and honour. — was controversy. 

Rule 7. Tfiem that you visited. — Mm that was mentioned. — he who 
preached repentance, &c. — they who died. — he who succeeded. 

Rttls 8. Time and tide watt, &c. — reinooe mountains. — are both uncer- 
tain. — dtoeU vrith, Ste. — ctffect the mind, &c. — Wliat siemjy the counsel and 
care, &c. — are now perished. — ^Why are whiteness and coldness, &c. — bind 
them continually, Sec. — ^render their possessor, ficc. — ^There are errour and 
discrepance— ^dich show, &c. 

RuLx 9. Is the same in idea. — is in the porphyry. — is remarkable, &c.— 
which moves merelv as U is moved. — afeds us, &c. — ^Man*s happiness or 
misery is, in a great measure, &c. — ^Ibr ft may be. Sec. — was blameworthy. 

RuLX 10. The nation is powerful. — ^The fleet was seen, &c. — ^The church 
has, &c. — is, or ought to be, the object, &c. — it is feeble. 

RxTLS 11. My people do, &c. — ^The multitude eagerly jmrsue pleasure as 
their, &c. — were divided in t^'r sentiments, and they have referred, ficc. — ^The 
pem>le rgoiee — give them sorrow. 

RiTLB 12. Homer's works are, ficc. — ^sd*s heart. James Hart's book. 

Note 1. It was the mm, women, and children's lot. Sec. or, It was the lot of 
the men, women, and children. — Peter, John, and Andrew's, Sic. 

Note 2. This is Campbell the poet's production : or, 3%e production of 
Campbell, 4p0*— The sjlfcjras purchased at Brown's the mercer and haber* 
dasher, mt 

Nate 4. The iwipiCTBtexposing. Sic.- -fti2e'f being observed. — of the pre* 
mdienVs neglecting to IV it oefore the council 



